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This farce was represented for the first time August 1, 
1833. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE-COSTUME. 


Fuam.—-Snuff-coloured coat—black waistcoat—black trou- 
sers and gaiters—white neckerchief—iron grey wig, full 
at the back and-flat on the forehead. 

Surimp.—Very small blue coat with bright but*~ius—striped 
waistcoat—white neckerchief—short nankeen trousers— 

* white stockings—laced boots—brown crop wig. 

Lorp Papigrex.—Suit of black. 

Mn. Firzsmira.—Frock coat, &e. 

Doctor Brrcn.—Suit of black—neckerchief tied loosely— 
hair powdered and falling in large curls upon the shoul- 
ders—black cotton stockings hanging loosely about the 

- legs—~shoes and buckles. 

Harnrirt.—Silk pelisse and hat. 

Mns. Nissie—White bonnet—pink shawl. and cotton 
dress. : : - 

Miss Pupprcompe.—Black velvet spencer—very little 
French bonnet—the hair in bands—coloured skirt—reti- 
cule, and «n ornament on the forehead. : 





The svject of this farce was suggested by Prcarp’s 
Enfant Trouvé. It is not a literal translation, as may-be 
seen by compering the two pieces. -Its access was chiefly 
owing to the excellent acting of Mr. Ww. Farren, and the 
rest of the performers, to whom the author returns his 
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ACT I—SCENE I, 


Lhe Interior of an Attorney's Office high Desk and Stool, 
beneath which is a round Affice table, covered mith papers— 
Doors and second Entrances, and a door in the Slat— 
Chairs, &¢. d:. 

Surimp discovertl, seated on the high stool, at the desk 

writing. 

Surmp. That's done—how my fingers do ache—now T’l] 
rest myself a little—Master’s out and I’ve finished the deed. 
(descends.) My aunt says I’ve a genteel situation here—what 
a pity one can’t have a genteel situation without having to 
fag so. I’m here from nine in the morning till nine at night 
with only half an hour allowed for dinner—always writing 
or running about, and I get six shillings a week very 
handsome, salary—but I should like to get it without having 
any thing to do—and that’s not the case here—for no 
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Enter Lorn PepigReE. 

Lorp P. Is Mr, Flam within? 

Sunimp. No, sir. If you'll take a seat he’ll be in a quar- 
ter of an hour. 

Lorp P. If I dou’t take a seat, how long will he be F 

Sure. Twenty minutes—at least the time will seem so 
much longer if you stand—and if it seems so—why it it’s all 
the same as if it really was so. ‘ 
Lorp P. You are a sharp lad—how old are you? ? 
Suri. Fifteen and a half. 
Jorp P. How long have you been.with Mr. Flam? 
Suri. Five weeks next Monday, 
Lorn P. (Taking up some’ papers on the table.) Is this 
your writing ? 

Surimp. Yes, sir. 

Lorv P. A yery good hand. 

Sunimp. It ought to be, for I’m always at it. 
“Lorn P. What are your parents? 

Sunimr. Haven't got any—I’ve only “haunt. 

Lorp P. A sharp lad like you should have been put to a 
trade. 

Sunimp. A trade—what—Oh, no; they intend to make 
a gentleman o’ me. , 

Lonp P. And so have placed you in a lawyer's office ? 

Suniap. Yes, sir—six shillings a-week. 

Lorp P. De-you like your situation? 

Suaime. If I'd nothing tg do, I should. 

Lorp P. Then a sinecure would suit you better? | 

Suriup. What’s that, sir? . 

Lop P. A place that gives no trouble. 

Surimp. And a good salary? 
- Lorp P. Yes, yes. 
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Surisp. Bless me—that would just be the very thing. 
Tf you should hear of a gentleman with a vacancy, will you 
think of me, sir? 

Lorn P. Oh, certainly. (The office bell heard.) 

-Srniup. That's master. (Pulls the string.) 
Fuam heard without. 

Fram. The debt and costs must be paid to-morrow, or I 
shall sign judgment. Good morning. (He enters, carrying 
a biné bag. Al Ah, my lud, hope your ludship's well, Take 
a chair, my lud-“will attend to you ina moment. (Sits on 
a stool at the desk.) Shrivap ! 

Sunnie. Yes, sir. (Jumping from his stoc.) 

Fram. Done Spendthrift’s mortgage ? 

Suri. Yes, sir. 

Fam. Get your hat. (Suri gets down his hat fron a 
a peg on which it mas hanging.) Serve this copy of a writ— 
detendant lives in Fleet-street—leave this bill of costs at 
M'Squabble's in Westminster—then run to the Royal Ex.” 
change with this: letter—step to Whitechapel with this 
notice of declaration—then go as fast as you can with this 
draft to the Edgeware-road and be back in half an hour. 

Surrp. Yes, sir. (Aside to Lorp Prvrarer.) Please, 
sir, don’t forget the sinecure. (E2it.) 

Fram. (4f the Desk.) Perkins at the swt of Jones—put 
in bail. Smith versus Hopkins—case for counsel. (Coming 








Jrom the desk.) Now, my lud, I’m at your service. I 
thought you were here, as I saw. your carriege leave the 
door, Bowed to your niece—a charming lady—intends to 
return for you, no doubt. 

Lorp P. In a tew minutes. 

Fram. Wel. my lud, I have submitted an abstract of the 
title of your estate té a client, who is inclined to purchase. 
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Lonp®. And the money Mr. Flam—if the sum I requ're 
be not forth-coming almost immediately ruin stares me in the 
face. : 

Fram. And a very rude stare it is. That wretch ruin has 
no common politeness; none—well—well—we'll try to ex-.. 
pedite the ratter—now my Tud you must exc@se an obser- 
vation I am about to make; being entrusted with your 
affairs, I am aware of course of their melancholy confusion, 
and which has been greatly encreased by two_expénsive 
misfortunes, a volatile son,.and a lost election. 

Lonp P. Sir, I cam allow*of no— , 

Fiam, Pardor. me, my loud, If I have wounded your 
feelings. I think I can produce a pinacea that will infalli* 
bly cure the hurt. You have a niece—shephas no other 
relative—now if we vould marry her to a,monied man— 
some young and wealthy citizen— J 

Lorp P. A citizen, sir! think ye F should condescend. 

“Fan. Hear me to the end, my fud. I havea client, a 
gentleman of respectable—respectablp, dct say ? a gentle- 
man of high connectionsygnd princely income. . 

Lorp P. Well, sir. 

Fuam. But he’s a man of business—his time is precious, 


too precious to be wasted in looking for a wife, he has there- 
fore employed me as his agent, his chief aim being to form 
an alliance with some noble family—money no object. 

Lonp P. Certainly not—under circumstances, 

Fram. Now my lud—I have looked about me—TI have 
been every where—from the boxes of the opera to the stalls 
of a fancy fair; but not a woman have 1 scen that- 1 could 
conscientiously recommend—you yesterday, introduced me 
to your niece—Flam, says I to myself—there’s the wife for 
your client. - : 
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“Lonp P. He is rich you say ? 

Fram. (Aside.) He pites. Was the junior partner in a 
great mercantile establishment—the seniors of the firm have 
died off, and he is now in sole possession of the house and 

-conriections. a 

Lorn P. #is family you tell me, are respectable. 

Fram. Noble, wy lud—Sir William—I forget his name, 
is hia cousin—-Van Watermark the great banker of Amster- 
dam ‘is hig mother’s brother-in-law. : 1 Rave heard say that 
his grand fatheiwas nearly related to a noble duke—and 
his parents are—are—-eminent, Aminertt, and, igreproachable. 

Lorp P. And bis name? 

Fram. Fitzamith. 

Lorp P. Well, sir! If upon an introduction tg *your 
client, I find the description you have given of his fortune 
and connexions has not been exaggerated, we may talk 
further on the subject. The office bell rings.) a 

Fram. That’s the office bell—no doubt the gentleman 
himself—will yoGr ludship step into my parlour? "Tis no 
doubt my client; if so, he must prepared for the honour 
of meeting you, this way my lud, (opening the right-hand 
door.) 1 sincerely hope we may bring the matter to bear— 
his unbounded wealth’ will sustain your nobility—and your 
nobility will do honour to his upbounded wealth, (Bows 
Lfiap Punrcrer in, and closes the door, jumps on the stool, 
pulls the office string, and Firzsmiru entezs.- 

Fuaa. Ah, my dear sir! you equid not hare arrived at a ‘ 
happier moment. Hush! (in an under tone.) 1 have seen 
his ludzhip, and heve commenced proceedings. 

Frrzs. Indeed, then you are my, best friend, but I must 
first juform yeu, that mercantile. buiness requires my imme- 
diate presence on thé continent. . 

B3 
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Fruam.4And you wish to be rakeciea before you Aéepar:, 
in order to take” ‘your wife with you. 

Firzs. Exactly. 

Fram. It shall be so—I’ve said the word—hush ! his 
ludship is now here—you have: told me that he is ignorant 
of the: acquaintance already subsisting between his niece 
and you; and that she looks with an ta of favour on your 
little advances. SS 

Firzs. But it is In despair,‘as his lordship has declared— 

_ vowed—that she shall never marry a comn(vner. . 

Fram, Dear—dear—dea?¥ can't you make a patent can- 
diestick* and get” knighted ? or—stay—you must bear me 
out in a few little hints I have given Him, concerning: your - 
connections. You must: swagger about: noble uncles and 
illustrious aunts. Swear the Emperor of China is your 
distant relative—that he sends you a packet of Twankay 
every month, declare that Buonaparte-———— . 

“Frees. Nay, nay—I cannot descerfd to imposture. . 

Fram. Imposture—you defa our Proceedings. We 
are merely defeating an bsurd prejudice : step-into my 
back office, while I exchange a word with: his ludship. 
Don’t flinch, and you shall be married to-morrow. _JIn—in 
—(Puts Frrzsmirn into the room at back.) Now to bring 
them together. (Runs to, the door.) Will your ludship do 
me the honour to step out. —(Loxnp Pevieree re-enter#) 
I have consultel with my client, my lud, and he feels so 
highly flattered by your. condescensiow in allowing him an 
introduction to you, that he has retired a moment to gain 
the composure neressary for so appalling an epoch—hem— 
Did you ever hear of thg Eas] of Smithfield ? 

.Lorp P. Never, sir. Nor do I believe— ~ 

Fam. That such a peerage ever existed. You're right-¢ 
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I've umjstaken the title—’twas another—can’t recollect it 
now. But the noble house that I mean, married into the 
family of my client. (:tside, I mustn’t get out of my 
depth.) Before proceeding further I trust your ludship will 
consent to an immediate interview, at which your niece may 
be present ¥ for surely her feelings should te consulted: 
She may object to my client—then of course the negotiation 
is at an end. On the other hand, she may, at first sight, 
become tenderly interested in him—then of course our 
labours will bé greatly eased. Allow me to step tg the 
carriage, and ask her so walk #%~— ; 

Lorn P. Nay--Ill not trouble you— ~- 

Fuam. No trouble, my lerd. 

Lonp P. I must exchange a word with her before she can 
be introduced to your client. - 

Fram. Then allow me to conduct your ludship to the 
door. This way, may ludesthis way. (Exit Fuam, bowing 
out Lory Pepicres. Firzsmira comes from the roum 
back.) 

Firzs. Confound the fellow, -#@ will ruin us. She will 
naturally express some surprise at meeting me under such 
circumstances, and that may excite her uncle's suspicions. 

Re-enter Fuam. ~ 

Fram. Get ready, summon your presence of mind, and 
look dignified—fancy yourself lord mayor. She is coming 
into the office to be introduced to you. I .had no opportu. 
nity of apprising her who you were—Hush—they are here. 

(Re-enter Lonp Pepierer and Harrret.} 

Fram. Allow ~c, my lud, to present.to you my best re- 
spected client, Mr. Fitzsmith. 

Har. (Starting.) ’Tis he! 

Lorp P. He!—iwhom do you mean? 
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Plan. (lside fo Lory Peptarer.) Hush, my dea lud—- 
don’t check the emotion for the world,—'tis love at. first 
sight. Twas once attack’d in the same way, and my, symp- 
toms were precisely similar. Don’t disturb her—don't 
check the thrill of ecstasy that now so delightfully confises 
her. Be seaed, I beg. (He places four chairé—they sit.) 
Hem-~You no doubt find this silence very embarrassing— 
allow me to break it for you. We are each of us placed in 
situations of peculiar delicacy. ‘The young lady is agitated 
natural enough. Her noble uncle is daxious—natural 
enough. My client is timid’and confused—natural enough 
—and I feel for you all—natural enough. . (He rises.) My 
And, T have already explained the wishes of my client; he is 
willing to lay his princely fortune at your niece’s feet ; and 
surely the union of two such noble families— 

Ferzs, Hush! 

Fram. (Aside fo Frrasmrra.) Silence—is a duty we owe 
to ourselves and to society ; and if I have any knowledge of 
the human heart, I trust I am notepeakirg rashly or hy- 
perbolically, when I assexg that it is my opinion that my 
respected client is by no means indifferent to the tenderest 
feelings of the fair object of his proudest hopes. (Fra 
resumes his seat.) + 

Lonp P. ’Tis »mpossible, at this early stage of our ac- 
quaintance, to arrive at any conclusive point; but I trast 
if you will favour.me with your company in Grosvenor- 
square to-mor»ow, the meeting may be attended with the 
happiest results. 

Fram. (4side to-Firzsmeru.) Hear! bear !—answer his 
ludship. - 

Frrzs. I trust, my lord, I shall not forfeit one jot of your 
favour, if F candidly confess that an acquaintance, 1 may 
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say’ an gttachment, already exists between that lady and 
myéelf. ‘ 

Fram. What the devil are you about? 

Lorn P. Sir! an attachment already exists! (To Han« 

RiET.) Have you dared to form a clandestine counexion.— 
Come, madam, to your carriage, (Lorn Pepicrun hurries 
off Harriet, to the utter consternation of Fram, who falls in 
his chair with a groan of agony.) 

Fram. Qh!—ruined!—ruined! How could you be so 
weak? How covid you be so idiotic ? just as I had pleaded 
your cause so successfully, to jémp up and criminate your- 
self. But ’tis all over now—you—will never see—« your 
attachment” again—he will take the management of his 
affairs out of my hands—I shall lose the making of a long 
bill—and you the woman that you are dying for. a 

Firzs. Wow could I see her embarrassment, and not 
endeavour to remave it ? 

Fram, What must he think of me? I have lied througa 
thick and thin ‘or you# My day-book only knows the 
falsehoods I have uttered to advagige your interests. 

Frrzs. Bat candour. 

Fram. Candour—Pooh! were we to be candid in our 
cases in the courts of law, what would become of us? You 
can arrive at no eminence, however nea, without some 
little juggling: the world, the very construction of the 
world requires, demands it. (The ofice-bell heard ; Fuss 
pulls the string and Samp enters—a note in his hand.) 

Sunimp. I’ve served the writ, sir; defendant suid you 
might go to Jeries, and kicked me out of the house. I 
could#i’t go to the other places in the time you told me, so I 
put the letters in the post ; and as I was coming in here, a 
footman gave me this note to give to you. 
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Fram. (Looking at the note.) ‘Tis from my lad, and 
written in peneil (0 Suri). Go into the back office. 
(Suriue goes off) Perhaps he relents—(opens the note, 
and reads.) Being informed of every particular respect- 
ing my niece’s acquaintance with your client, and: as certain- 
prejudices } entertain have been respected, the door of in- 
troduction is still open, provided his parents and connexions 
are of the high rank and respectability that you have stated, 
and to whom it is necessary I should be immediately known, 
otherwise all farther negociation on the sulject must cease.” 
A new trial by Jupiter—there is still hope. 

Frezs. What -have you said of my parents and con- 
nexions ? , 

Fram. Said! Given them splendid characters ; 1 knew 
our cause was hopeles: unless I talked largely of (hem. 

Frrzs, But you have never seen my connexigns ? 

Fram. Never—but [have an imagination, my dear friend. 

~Frrzs. You do not know them. 

Fuam. That honour is yet resepved for <ne. 

Firzs. [have no relatigps. 

Fs.am, What? 

Frrzs. Not a soul belonging to me. 


Fam. No cousins? 
Firzs. None. 
Fram. No uncles? 
Frrzs, None 
Fram. No aunts ? 
Frrzs. None. 
Fuam. No fathers? 
Firzs. None. 
Feam. No mothers? 


Frrzs. None, 
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Fram. The devil! Then how did you come into the 
world ? : 

Frrzs, I never knew my parents. 

Fram. What? You are not a—death to our hopes—you 
- are not a foundling ? 

Frrzs. I am, indeed. 

Fram. Horror! And I have been talking to my Ind of 
your aincles, and aunts, and brothers-in-law. What is to be 
done? if we go to his Indship to-morrow, and you with your 
usual candour cot fess that you have no relations, his ludship, 
with his usual caudour, will ordér John the tootman to kick 
us down stairs. Stop—yes—I see » way ; Til build a rail- 
road over this marsh of despair that sball either carry us 
safely to our journeys end, or swamp us for ever, In the 
first place, tell me all you knew of yourself—who are you? 
What are you? What, are your earliest recollections of 
yourself’? 

Frrzs. Being 2 troublesome boy in the country-house of 
my late friend thmerchant— 

Fran. Who afterwards, I contude, admitted you as a 
clerk, and then as a partner in the firm ? 

Figs. From him I learnt that I was discovered when an 
infant lying at his door, and he being unmarried— 

Pian, Adopted you, and made you what you are-~where 
was this country-house ? 

Frrzs. In Devonshire. a 

Fam. Well, Mr. Fitzsmith. how the deuce-came you by 
the name of Fitzsmith ? 

Fives. A whine of iny benefactor ;- he thought the 
chances were in the favour of iny being a child of some 
Sinith or Jones, the former name he considered to be most 


universal— 
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Fram. And hence your cognomen—now will-you entirely 
confide in my skill; ifso, I'M carry you through this busi. 
ness triumphantly. In the first place we must get youa 
father and mother. No objections—it must be done. How _ 
much will you give for a father and mother ? 

Frrzs. What do you mean ?—wou'd you have me deceive 
Harrict—wou'd you have me— 

Fram. Hush—If you are getting’into heroics I’ve done 
with you; she loves you, and a woman is ever ready to 
pardon any means a man may use to win her, however 
extravagant. In the first place I shall require supplies. Now 
that little property you have so long wished to get rid off. 
Stokeum cum Pogis, assign that to me, and I will undertake 
to provide for your parents and satisfy myself—say the 
word—give me Stoicum cum Pogis, and I will give youa 
futher and mother. Are you content? 

Frezs. Well, well—T'll leave all to you. . 

Fuam. Enough Now leave me to my thoughts, and call 
in’ the evening, I will then report progiess. In the mea 
time I give you this assurance to comfort. you,—you shall 
he married to-morrow. Now, go—fall down’ on your knees 
when you get home, and bless mc—your second benefactor. 
Good morning (bows him out, and calls after him)—you may 
as well get the license at once, and the ring, and all the 
little concomitants. Hem! Now to work, Shrimp. 

Enter Sununu. 

Get me th> morning paper. 

Surmp. Yes, sir, (Goes of) 

Fram. I must search the advertisements ; they no doubt 
will assist ine. 

Re-enter Surmmp. 

Surime. A client wishes to speak to you, sir, 
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‘Fram. Of what sex ? 

SHtrimp. I don’t know—-She’s a woman. 

Fram. A lady ? 

Sump. Not quite. She’s neither a lady nor a woman— 
between the two, you know. : 

Fram. Ask her in. 

Suri. Walk in, ma’am. (EX/er Mas. Ninpix.) If you 
want advice, my master’s the man. 

Fran. Your servant, madam—take a seat. The news- 
paper, Shrimp. @uick—quick. 

Sunimp. Yes, sir. (Exit Suni.) 

Fras. Now, madam, your pleasure. 

Mrs. Nin. [have called, sir, to ask your advice on a very 
delicate point. 

Fram. A breach of promise ? 

Mas. Nis. Oh dear, no, 

Fras. Recommended to me by any friend : 

Mus. Nip. No, sir, Dam from the country ; seeing you! 
name on the door, #t occurred to me that I might ask your 
advice on a subject that has long been locked in my agitated 
heart. 

Fuan. (4side.) From the country? I'll cross-examine 
her; she may make a very excellent mother for Mr. Fitz- 
smith. Well, madam, now for the delicate point ? 

Mrs. Nin. You must know, sir, that Lam housekeeper 
to an elderly gentleman. 

Fiam. Um! e 

Mus. Nn. E trust what Iam about to reveal will po no 
turther, 


“ . 


Fuam. Mada, the Base of a lawyer is the’ sacred repo- 
sitory of his cHent’s confidence. 
Mrs. Nis. I was married when quite a child. 
c 
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Fram. Ah, we haye all our weak moments. 

Mrs. Nrs. My husband turned out a villain. 

Fram. A very common turn out now a days. 

Mrs. Nis. He deserted me, sir. 

Fram. Is it possible? 

Mrs. Nn. Deserted me eight years ago, sir-—went abroad, 
and I have never scen him since. (Sabbing.) 

Fram. Don’t weep, my dear madam. A real widow would 
not do that; she’d make another and a better use of her 
eves. 

Mus. Nis. I was thrown upon the wide world, ’till at 
length T turned my attention to housekeeping ; now, sir, 
this is the point :—the gentleman with whom I have latterly 
resided, has paid me very great attention ; he has behaved 
with a kindness and a delicacy, that I must confess has 
turned ny thoughts into a channel, from which I once sup- 





posed they were excluded for ever— 

Fam. Has offered you his hand, I suppose ? 

Mus, Nis. Not exactly offered—but b> has given me the 
hint ina manner so peculiar, that I must relate it. We 
tiffed a little yesterday, respecting a trifling mistake in my 
tea account, in the course of which he used rather a sharp 
word—that affected me to tears ; he perceived that my feel- 
ings were hun, and observed that he had not rebuked me 
half soseverely as the fault deserved, and that if I com- 
mitted it again he would marry me, and then he could seeld 
me as he pleased. 

Frias. Of course you have committed it again. 

Mus. Nis. I’m afraid at present—byt if I should, and 
he wishes to put his threat into execution, What am I to do? 
Is a first husband considered dead in law, when he has not 
been heard of for cight years? * 
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Fiam. No, madam. 

Mas. N. Bless me! 

Fram. You must obtain evidence of his decease ere you 
can marry again. 

Mrs. Nrs. Dear! dear ! How very awkward ! 

Fuam. Shall I advertise your husband? 

Mus. Nis. No, no, if he shold be alive, he may appear, 
and in that case there would be no hope ;—but Pi go home, 





consider what course to take, and call again to-morrow. 

Fram, Allow fhe to put down your name and address, 

Mrs. New. That is of no consequence. 1 merely wish for 
legal advice. Your fee I believe is— * 

Fam. Six and eight pence, madam. 

Mus. Nis. So I thought, and have wrapped it up ready. 
(Giving him” money rapped in paper.) Very hard to be 
obliged to pay for such unpleasant information, 

Frau. Very indeed, ma’am ; but all my clients say the 
same—when verdicts are against them. Good morning 
madam ; obtain proaf of your first husband’s decease, and I 
shall be most jiappy to draw up the settlement for your 
second. 

Mis. Nin, (Curiseying.) You are very kind, sir—good 
morning, sir, 

Fras 
it shuts of itself——sometimes clos 


e 
Mind how you go out—take care of the office door, 








s so sharply, it slaps my 
clients into the street—good morning pradan. (Le bons 
her out.) . . 

Fram. Pity she was not a widow; I think she would 
have made a ery excellent mother—there was a fine ma- 
tronly air in her looks, ; 

Enter ‘Sunrise nith a news tpaper. 

Suniup. The paper, sir. 
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Fram. Sit at the desk, and write as I dictate. 

Sunimp. (Sitting al the desk.) Yes sir. 

Fuam. (Looking over the paper and reading.) “Wants to , 
* horrow—wants to lend—case of distress—wants to take 
“care of a single gentleman's house—a neat widow —” 
What's this? “ As private tutor, an elderly gentleman, 
lately master of an academy in Devonshire—no incum- 
brance—wishes to travel—” The very thing—-here’s a 
father at once. White, sir, write— 





Suro. I'm ready, sir. 
Fram. (Dictating.) Sir—If you will apply— 
Suniue. Apply—(riting.) 
Fuam. At my office immediately— 
Suriup. Two m’s in immediately, an't there ? 
Fiam. Certainly. § 
Surimp. Immediately — 
Fram. You will hear of something to your advantage— 
Suiimp. Advantage— 
Fam. Sign my name—put the addfess—and direct— 
Tomo, Peel’s Coffee-House—H-O-M-O, Jf he's a good. 
fatherly figure and wants to be scttled, he’s the man. Now 
for a mother. (2eading.) “ An aged lady—” Weh't do. 
“A young woman peculiarly situated—” No; I want a 
middle-aged lady peculiarly situated. (Reading.) “The 
French language—” Ah! here’s one-—“ A middle-aged 
maiden lady, who,has resided from childhood in the north 
of France—"gExcellent.—“ yishing to settle in England—” 
We'll settle her.— is anxious to reside in a family to 
teach——” The very thing; Shrimp, write, a duplicate of 
that letter. 

Surmre. Yes, sir. 

liam, What man can wish for parents more respectable ? 
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The mother accomplished, the father a scholar. I must get 
them here—sce what they are—drill some parental feelings 
into them, and then introduce them to my lord. Direct 
that letter to M-P., 15, Burlington Arcade. 

* Sukie. How do you spell Burlington ? 

Fiam. You're a pretty clerk, sir; why don’t you attend 
to your orthography ? z : 

Supii, I'll attend to any thing, if you'll double my 
wages’; give me twelve shillings a week and sce how I'll 
spell. Burlingto&&—oh, I know—its done, sir. © 

Fram. Get you hat. . 

Sunup. Yes, sir. (He jumps from the stool and gets his 


hat.) 
Fram. Attend to me, and I think I can make you a sharp 
lad. . 


Snap. I think you can, sir; I know you're a good one 
to grind a body. 

Frau. Silence, sirrah ! Deliver those letters—endeavou® 
to see the partic’ to whom they are addressed—learn 
who, and wee they are—be quick—and cunning—and 
ri— 

Snaurr. What, sir? 

Fram. Raise your wages. 

Surimp. You will, sir? (Surimp looks &mazed and de- 
lighted at Fuam, and rushes out of the office.) 

Fram. (Calling after him.) Stay, sir. Hang the notice 
that I an not at home, on the office-door,“but will return in 
half an hour. Now for a cat-like meditation (Falling in 
his chair, closing his eyes, and putting his handkerchief’ over 
his head.) and*a nap; then I shall awake like a giant 
reireshed-—present my client with an excellent father and 

. 2 
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mother, and a charming wifu—his poor ludship with a rich 
son-in-law, and myself with the manor of Stokeum ‘eum 
Pogis ; then who will dare to say that a lawyer is not an 
useful member of society ? 


(Falls back in his chair in an altitude of deep thought, and 
the drop descends.) 


END OF ACT I. 


ACT II—SCENE I. 


CScenery_as before a 


. 
Fuam discovered waking from his nap, he looks at his watch. 


Fram. Not yet retarned, the fellow has been away two 
hours; I have taken a long nap, ard have wasted time 
enough for the disposal of half a dozen Chancery suits. 
(The office bell heard, he Jumps up, pulls the door-string). 
Here he is—now sir, you have been a long while, sir. 

Surmp. Yes, sir, but it cou’d not be avoided. 

Fram. Have you seen the parties? 

Suri. Yes, sir; and they will both be here presently. 

Fram. And what haye you learnt respecting them ? 
Stump, All manner of things; I had a talk with the 
lady. 

Fiam. Well! is she matronly in her appearance ? digni- 
fied—does she seem to carry her head high ? 

Snrimy. As highas she can, about five feet eght, I should 
think, she sadly wanted to know the meaning of your letter. 

Frau. Of course you knew nothing. + 

Siuuap. on nothing ! I said I thought, it was concern- 
ing money matters, And when she found she could get 
nothing out of me, she said she was almost afraid to come. 
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As she was quite «alone here in London, with nobody to 
protect her, which was very distressing ; as she was quite 
artful and fisticated. 

Fram. And you told her— 

Sunimp., That she needn’t be at all frightencd. As you 
was a most gentlemanly man, and no ways given to being 
Sarcy, © 

Fuam. Poor creature! she must have a husband, she 
shall have gne— ‘ew be an act of philanthropy to marry 
her; well, and what of Tomo? 

Sunine, Ohga very nic old gentleman indeed, wears 
black and power, and seems very odd. 

Fam. Eccentric, eh? so much the better. 

Surmp. While I was watching for him, I heard the 
waiter’s calling him ‘all manner of names. 

Fram. Ah! 

Surimp, They said he was an old miserly fellow. That he 

“came there every day about letters, giving all sorts of trou- 
ble, without any body ever seeing the shape of his money. 

Fram. Avaricious too; nothing can be better—a small 
annuity’ for life, will sccure him at onee. Stokeum cum 
Pogis will afford him 3002 a-year, and yet leave a handsome 
overplus for myself; an excellent pair! fortune secms to 
have thrown them in my way on purpose, (The bell heard.) 

Suniv. There’s the bell; I shouldn’t wonder if it an’t 





one of them. = 


Fram. Rua to the door, and shew them in. (Zaid Suerp.) 
Fram. Now to put on a look of gentlemanly mystery 
mingled with an aspect of excessive urbanity. 
Re-enter SHRIMP. 
Suri. "Tis the lady, sir! she seems in an awful twitter. 
Fuam. Ask her in—stay in the passage to answer the bell 
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immediately ; and don’t let a soul enter, while we are in 
conference. 

Suri. I'll take care —walk in ma’am—please ma'am. 

(Enter Miss Puvpicomse.) he 
That's master, ma’am! don’t be frightened, I shall be out- 
side the door. (Exit Surimp.) 

Fran. (Observing her.) I like her-—there’s a calm dig- 
nity in her fage. e 

Miss P. (C urtseying. -) T have called in contequence of 
a letter, Iam M. P. 

Fram. Tndeed, be seated I beg; (placing her a chair, and 
looking al her very intensely, she catches his eye, and seems 
confused. >) 

Fram. Un—good eyes—aristocratic Qands. 

Miss P. Bless me how he is seutinizing ; I begin to feel 
excessively nervous. 

Fiam. (Drawing a chair close to her.) Madam. 

Miss P. (2etreating.) Sir. 

Fam. Don’t be alarmed, my dear madam, 

Miss P, Excuge my suspicions ; but I trust—I hope-- 
that I ain not selected to be the victim of evil machinations. 

Fram. Madam—you wong my purpose: there is a moral 
dignity in your whole deportment that wouldjawe the most 
reckless libertine into respect and propriety. 

Miss P. London is so strange to me—that I tremble at 
every sound. e , 

Fuam. No doubt—no doubt » you have cause tg be ap- 
prehensive; you are still young; I should say six-and-forty. 

Miss P, Not quite, sir. * 

Fram. Ali! a period of life, when one cannot be too 
cautious, you are a teacher of the French tongue, I learn, 

Miss P. Tis my only resource, the daughters of a family 
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with whom I have resided at St, Omer, some years in that 
capacity having married, I am compelled to seek another 
asylum. : 

Fram. Um! will you allow me to ask you o one question ? 

Miss P. Certainly. 

Fram. You will not, be offended at its singularity ? 

Miss P. I hope not, 

Fram. (Fizingchis eye on her.) You are;I belicve un- 
married. 

Miss P. (Spreading her fan.) Tam, “Sr, , (she conceals her 
Jace.) 

Fram. You were never married ? 

Miss P. I have been proposed to many times; but—but— 

Frias. You are difficult to please! 

Miss P. Exactly. 

Fram. Should you like to have a husband ? 

Miss P. Oh, sir—what an odd question ! 

Fram. And yet ’tis one that’s put every hour in the day. 

Miss P. My reply, so entirely rests upon circumstances. 

Fiam. Suppose a gentleman offered himself—who might 
realize all your ideas of imale perfection, should you refuse? 

Mass P. (-Aside.) What does he mean? he must have met 
me previously, and I have struck his attention, 

Fuam. I pause for a reply. 

Miss P. (Glancing at him, aside.) U declare he’s far from 
ordinary. 

Fiam. May I construe this silence into a sweet assent? 

Miss P. Tinust confess, that the delicacy of your manner, 
and the intelleccual superiority of your address, cannot be 
disagreeable to any one. 

Fran. My address, (aside,} and manners! he! be! she'll 
do—thinks 1 am proposing for myself, and would marry 
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~ me immediately. My dear madam—I—I— (Taking her 
hand tenderly. The office bell rings very loudly, she is startled.) 

Miss P. Bless me. 

Fram. ’Tis my bell, madam. 

Miss -P. How it startled me. 

Fast. No doubt—you ladies will jump at a ring. 

Enter Sunimr, crosses behind to Fuau. 

Sure. It’s Homo—is he to come in? 

Fram. Certainly—and keep your plac®. at the door, that 
we may not be distyrbed ; I am at home to no one but Mr. 
Fitzsmith. 

Snrimp. Yes, sir, (Exit Surinp.) . 

Miss P. You are called to your professional duties. Don't 
let me interrupt you. 

Fram. Don't stir, my dear madam, keep your seat, ’tis 
merely a gentleman that I hope to see you better acquainted 
with, 

Miss P. Some friend that Iam to be introduced to, no 
doubt, how singular, (Enter Doctor Biren.) 

Dr. B. I have called at your request. 

Fram. Homo, % presume ? 

Dr. B. The same, sir. 

Fram, Will you step into my parlour for one moment, my 
dear madam, (opening door.) I shall not detainsyou a second. 

Muss P. Really sir, I am so confused— : 
Fuan. Nay, dear madam. 

Miss P. And alarmed, but I trast entirel¥ to your honuur, 
sir. * : 

Fram. And you shall not be deceived, believe me, (Fram 
bonts her in, shuts the door, and approaches Dr. Biren.) 

Fran. Do me the favour, sir, to step to tyat end of my 
office. . 
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Dr. B, That end, sir, (pointing.) 

Fam. Yes, sir. (Docror Brrcu crosses to the righ{-hand,) 
A very gentlemanly walk, indeed! he'll make a highly im- 
posing father, sir! 

Dn. B. Sir. : 

Fram. In your * advertisement you state that you are 
without incumbrance. 

Dr. B. Lam sir. 

Fran. That is, fou have no wife. 

Du. B. My only meaning of the word-incumbrance— 

Fram. I anya man of business, sir. 

Dr. B. So am I, sir. 

Fram. My purpose in sending for you to my office, is to 
encumber you. 

Dr. B. I don’t cemprehend. 


« 


Fuam, To give you a wife. 

Dr. B, Pm much obliged to you, sir; but if ever I do 
take one, I should prefer making the choice myself. 
Fram. I have chosen one for you. 

Du. B. You have? 
Foam. A maiden lady with 300/. a-year? 
Dr. B. Oh! Ah! 





Fram. 





ow you're struck—you feel a tender interest in 
the object already. 

Dr. B. But tell me sir— 

Fiam. Nothing more at present—merely admit that your 
curiosity is excited. 

Ds. B. Certainly an advantageous match would demand 
my earnest attention. 

Fram. That’s enough. {Fiam. crossescto the door, and 
opens it, and le¢ds out Miss Puppicomay.) 

Fram. Take a seat, madam. (Placing a chair, Miss 
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é PuppicomBe sits.) Homo, don’t stand, I beg. (Placing 
another Jor Bincn, looking qt them.) They were made for 
each other. (Draning ‘@ chai? between them.) Now to 
strike the blow at once; the subject to which I wish tu 
rivet your attention, interests both of you. 

Miss P. Indeed ! 

Dr. B. [have not the honour of knowing that lady. 

Fuam. §o you think: listen; I am akout to unfold a tale 
that must not be interrupted ; for both of you are deeply 
implicated in its n¥steries. . 

Dr. B. Bless me ! 

Miss P. I'm guite agitated ! : 

Fram. Hush! about thirty years. ago, a young English 
scholar, in making a tour of the Continent, was attracted by 
the beauties ofa certain spot, to make it Chis residence—hem 
—a singularly beautiful girl, also of this country, was then 
an inhabitant of that place. At one of those little merry- 
inakings peculiar to the province, this luckless pair formed ag 
an acquaintanee, which soon ripened into an attachment; 
the young scholar was elegant, graceful, formed for tender- 





ness, and overflowing with poetry and passion. Ie declared 
his love; the singularly beautifal girl, flung herself into his 
arms, and with sighs and blushes, confessed the impression 
he had made upon her beart, and—they were married... 

Miss P. What a relict! I began to tremble. 

Da. B. But I can’t conceive what this has to do— 

Fi. 
marriage, the horrors of a civil war suddenly burst forth in 





Silence in the court, The morning after their 





that once peaceful paradise ; dwellings were burnt, whole 





fumilies became “disunited, husbands and wives were torn 





asunder, amongst whom was this newly man tied pair, He 
D 
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was borne away for his opinions, and she was persecuted for 
her beauty. 

Miss P. Unfortunate bethgs ! 

Dr. B. But tell me— 

Fram: Silence! The siapuilily beautiful girl looked for 
years tor her heart’s betrothed, but in vain ; ‘the young and 
elegant scholar, after ages of confinement in a dungeon, 
escaped to England, and strange to say, established an aca- 
demy in Devonshire. 

Dn. B. Ah! what was his name? = © 

Fram. Hush! But the undiscovered fate of his bride 
still haunted him ; he watched for every opportunity to get 
to the spot where they first met, but in vain; she, on the 
other hand, wandered distracted over the earth, in search of 
her soul’s treasure, enduring insult and suffering, bathed in 
tears, steeped in agony. ( Sobbing.) 

Migs P. Oh, sir— 

Tram. Steeped in agony, and gaining a suBsistence by 
teachiyg the French language to English detenus. You, 
Homo, are that young and elegant scholar. 

Dr. B. (Staring). 1? 

Fram, And you, Miss P., that singular 4 beautiful gir). 

Miss BP. Sir, I’m sure-— 

Fram. Hush! You are ; you had also a little pledge of 
your “affections. 





Miss P. I def any living creature to say such a thing. 
Fram. “Fis truth: in yeur frenzied wanderings the poor 
infunt was deserted, but he was adopted by others, was 
brought to this>country, has attained wealth and honours, 
and is now burning ‘with impatience to see his beloved pa- 
rents, and settie upon them three hundred per annum. 
Born. Indeed! 
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Fram. I now call upon.you in the name of your beloved 
child; whom you have so long mogirned as laste you for. 
ever, to renew your vows ; repeat your marriage here, and * 
be happy. : * 

Dk. B. I'm ine mist—three hundred per annum? 

Mliss P. A Very genteel income ! 

Fran. Very But it is not interest that re-unites-~'tis 
the recolleetion of your early loves—tis parental tender. 

-ness ; in your son you will exist again ; in your gen you will 
trace your mingl@l features; and when I reflect on his 
worth, and his wealth, tears of joy burst from my eyes as 
they now do from yours, Ah! check them not, my friends— 
you demand your child. (Bell heard.) My office bell~you 
implore to see the dear object. 

(Enter Ferzsmrrn.* 

Fiam. Behold your son. There stands your honoured 
(they rise) parents—your father and mother—throw your- 
self into their arms—you must-you shall—(He “pushes! 
Firzsuven over to them.) My friénds, accept your annuity, 
and embrace your son—(They each take a hand of Frrz- 
suit.) Noble’und affecting picture—now indeed are ny 
toils rewarded. i: 

Firzs, But tall me— 

Mus P. Elucidate— 

Dr. B. Explain— eo 

Fram. Nothing ; Iam going out, and will explain nothing 
till T return. You have found your parents—they must be 
introduced to your intended father-in-law at once. Medan, 
here is your husband ;—here, sir, is your.wife; and there 
the son, who settles an annuity upon you both. Now, you 
understand—step into my parlour—discover each others 
good qualities, and bé mutually tender—my clerk shall wait 
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on you with wine and cake. Mr. Fitzamith, tear yourself * 
from the arms of your parents, and come with me, Shrimp. 
{Enter Surimp.) 

Fram. Attend this lady and gentleman with refresh- 
ments—here’s the key of my cellaret—show them both into 
the parlour. (Sarimp opens the door—Dr. Brrcn hands 
Miss P. in with great gallantry.) 

Fram. You see—you see—they understand the whole 
affair. Now for my lord—then to instruct them how to 
act, and your Happiness is complete. Ton’t stand staring 
at me in that way. Come, sir, to my lord—to my lord— 
you're a made ‘man—you'll come in with a new batch of 
peers one of these days—you'll form a Ministry—you’ll be 
Premier, and 7 shall be Lord Chancellor. (He hurries 
Frezsmrent off!) * 

Surimv. Ha! ha! I’m getting on in my situation. I 
never was trusted with the key of the cupboard before, he 
told me to attend them with refreshments. Very well. (ie 
opens a cupbourd in the flat—a decanter of mine, and a plate 
of biscuits are seen on a shelf: he places them on the table.) 1 
never tasted wine in all my life—I know its drank out of little 
glasses—(lakes two mine-glasses from the closet)—I shou'd 
like to taste a drop—wonder if them people can see me. 
(He govs to the door; and looks through the keyhole.) Oho! 
my stars, how he’s kissing her hand ; then master’s managed 
the matter, I can see— they’re too busy to think of me, so 
Vl help myself. (He pours gut a glass of wine, and is drink. 
ing if when the office bell rings: he swallows the wine with 
great agitation.) . There’s the office-bell—what a pity! All 
the wine has gone the wrong way—can’t be master already, 
(He goes off--Yor. Brrew comes from the parlour, his cane in 
his hand.) . 
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‘Dr. B. Where's the clerk who. was te wait upon pis? Oh, 
the Wine is placed out already.—very well. (He lays his cant 
on the table, and takes the wine and biscuits into the parlour, 
closing the door after him.) 

Enter Suaimp, shewing in Mas. Nrnave. 

Suurmr. Mr. F. is out just now, ma’am. I don't think 
he'll be long before he comes in—will you take a seat, ma’am ? 

Mus. N. Thank’ye, sir. 

Surrmb. Calls me Sim! What a ma I am getting—you 
was here this moreing, I think, ma’am ? 

Mrs. N. I was. = 

Sunime. I thought so; I know what you came about ; 
better tuke my master’s advice, or you may fall into a hobble. 

Mus. N. Affairs have taken a turn since—by a most. sin- 
gular circumstance I have discovered timt my poor husband 
is indeed no more. 

Suni. Oh!—an’t you glad ? 

Mas. N. I am relieved from my suspence, I confess. 

Sunimp, Then now you can marry the old gentleman. 
You can mun—you may take my advice as far as that goes. 
It's quite as good as master’s—better—'cause you get it for 
nothing. (Goes up the stage.) Hollo! they have help'd them- 
selves I sce. (Looks through the hey-hole.} Ah! there they 
are. I shouldn’t wonder if they. won't be°a very happy 
couple. Oh! here’s his cane—( Takes it from the table.) a 
very handsome one. I wonder if the top is real gold— 
there are letters on it I declare—A.B. Ah! that’s his coat 
of arms I suppose. . 

Mrs. N. (Observing the cane.) What do,I see? 

Surime. La! how you stare ma’am. 

Mns, Who does that cane belong to? \ 

: v2 
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Suriyp. A gentleman in the next room. 

Mas. N. Allow me to examine it? 

Surmer. Mustn’t keep it though. 

Mns. N. ’Tis the Doctor's I declare—his gold-headed 
cane with his initials engraved on it—I know it well. The 
gentleman te whom this belongs is here you say ? 

Surimp. In there. (Points to door.) 

Mus. N. Indeed ! 

Sune. With a lady. 

Mrs. N. Ah! for what purpose? 6 

Srime. Taking wine and cake. 

Mrs. N. With a lady? I never knew him to have a 
female acquaintance since I have been his housekeeper. 
(Aside.) Young man— 

Surimp. Yes, ma'am. 

Mrs. N. Who is this lady ? 

Suaimp. She in there? 

Mns. N. Yes, yes. 

Surtmp. Shou’d you like to know what's going on ? 

Mrs. N. I shou’d indeed. 

Supine. Such fun. 

Mrs. N. Well— 

Suir. Master has a fee when he informs people. 

Mrs. N. There’s a trifle, young man. 

Suriup, A shilling I declare! I shall raise my salary 
myself this week, 

Mus. N. Well—that lady and gentleman in that room ? 

Suri. Are going to be married. 

Mrs. N. To he married ! 

Sirimp. Yes; don’t you understand—he’s going to take 
a missus to mp ter him. . 

Mrs. N. tlere’s a discovery! a hypocrite—after all his 


hints to me— 
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Sunrup. What’s the matter, ma’am Pe P 

Mas. N. Nothing, young man—nothing. Buat tell me 
who is the lady ? ; 

Suninr. I don't know, she’s come out of a newspaper. 

Mrs. N. Has. advertised for a husband no doubt; and 
the infatuated Doctor —( Aside.) Your master then is em- 
ployed in this affair? 

Surtme. He’s the man what’s brought ‘em together. 

Mas. N. I'll Jook in again. = 

Surimp. Very well, ma’am. 

Mas. N. I'll watch the house ’till the lawyer returns, and 
see the end of this I’m resolved. 

(Sunrme is looking through the keyhole again as Mrs. 
Nianee goes off with the cane.) 

Suximp, They are quite sociable, I declare, and nodding 
to one anotheB with glasses of wine in their hands. What 
does that mean? Eh! where's the cane? That lady has 
gone away with ite Suppose she was only a thief after all,~ 
and has been getting a story out of me only to see if she 
cou’dn’t steal something, I'll ruv@after her. (Bell rings.) 
There’s the bell ; master no doubt. (Pulls the String.) What 
shall I say ? 

Enter Fiam. 

Fram. It’s all arranged—all settled— + 

Sune. Did you see a woman go out, sir? a 

Fram. My client's mother? Not gone, I hope. 

Suriup. No, sir, it was— * 

Fram. Don't teaze me now—-can't attend to any one else 
—get your hat—run to the law-stationer’s for two marriage 
settlements, one twenty pound stamp, the other thirty shil- 
lings—quick—quick—no time must be lost. (giving money.) 

Suniny. One twenty pound and the other’. 

Fuam. Thirty shillings. 


& 
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Surin. I don’t think Til come back any more. ve )- 
Enter Frrzsmirn and Harrier. 

Fuam. No ow, my dear madam, your uncle has gone to his 
club, but will be here presently, when all will be arranged : 
his scruples are satisfied. I have told him your respected 
parents have arrived from their country seat in their car- 
riage and four, and are impatient to meet him—confirm 
their son’s happiness, ‘and return to their peaceful retreat, 
Must get them out of the way the moment the business is 
arranged. Remain you here while J insteuct your honoured 
father and mother what to do. (Knocks at the door.) Don't 
disturb yourself, ’tis only me. (Opens the door and goes in.) 

‘rzs. Will your uncle ever pardon this imposture, and 
yet without its assistance there is nq hope for us. 

Har. I wou'd have you pause ere you proceed ; you 
have been sincere towards me, and I will betqually candid 
with you. In marrying me you marry almost a beggar— 

the follics and extravagancies of my family have reduced 
them far beneath— 

Frras. Say no more dearest—I love you for yourself 
alone, und it is only in the hope of having an immediate 
right to save the fortunes of your house that 1 have lent 
myself to the schemes of this man. You have before ex- 
plained the projudices of your uncle, and perhaps when we 

tried he may find me so sincere a friend that all will 
be forgiven. ; 





Re-cuter Friant leading out Dr. Bincu and Miss 
: Popbicomse. 

Fram. Come forth, my friends, and behold your happy 
children. Allow ine, madam, (0 Harner.) to introduce 
the father and jnother of your intended—like his mother— 
striking—we.iderful resemblance-—hiz mother’s eye to a T. 
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*——not much of the father—but boy# always prefer taking 
after their mothers. (Bell rings.) “There’s my lud. Now the 
propitious moment has arrived. Let me place you in 
proper order to meet him. You must be affectionately 
seated between your parents. You, madam, (to Harriett.) 
must be at the table carelessly looking over the papers, 

Places Freasmrru between his Sather and mother. Har- 
arev al the table. He then pulls the office bell-string, and 
takes his place ready to receive Loro Prvienree.) 

Fram. (To Binoat and Miss P.) Don’t look so terrified—~ 
put a little joy into your faces—smile—smile ! (They force 
a smile.) Hush! Ah! that will do. 

(Enter Lorp Pevierer. They*all rise. He bows with 
great condescension, Mrs. Nrenux enters behind, unobserbed, 
and glides into the room at the back.) . 

Fram. The highly-respected parents of my client— 
Permit me to “say, that the delight they have expressed at 
their son’s noble alliance, is greatly increased by the con- 
selousness that their own illustrious descent is but one 
degree beneath that of your ludship’s. (fside to Brneu.) 
Speak—support me—give him some Latin. 

Dr. B. Sir? . 

Fam. Zounds! Don’t say sir—my ld -—-— 

Dr. My lud—imy son and my wife ! 

(Bowing, confusedly, to Lorv Puotanen. Mrs. Nippre 
bursts from the room at the back, and stands between them.) 

Maus, N. What, sir—your wife ! be 

Du. B. Madam, what brings fou here ? 

Fran. Who is this ? 

Dr. B. My housekeeper. 


a 


Fram. What! My anonymous client of this morning? 
The devil! s 
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Mrs, N. I'll expose'the whole plot !- 

Fax. Silence, madam—silence—you must not intrude 
here. A poor lunatic, my lord, whose case I am con- 
ducting ; she perpetually haunts my office, and annoys my 
clients ; I must get her taken care of. Go home, my good 
woman—go home. (Aside to her.) Go, and ll marry you 
myself, 2 

Mns. N. You marry me, sir? My affections are, not to 
be shifted from oné to another so easily. 

+ Fram. Silence ! © 

Mns. N. I shall not be silent. Is this your return for 
all my cares? Is this the end of all your gentle hints to 
me? ‘ 

Fras. My good woman —— 

Mrs. N. Away,*wretch! (Zaking Brren’s arm.) This 
person is my master, 

Fras. But you are not his, ma’am—not his. Don't be 

' disturbed, my lord. Poor lunatic, her keeper will soon be 
here, Poor woman—poor woman ! Don't be alarmed at her-— 
Miss P. Tumour her—humour her. Leave the office— 
(To Mrs. Nrance.) You have no right here. Your first 
husband, who deserted you 





Mus. N. [have none, sir—I am now at liberty. I have 
this person’s Promise in my pocket-book, and he shall abide 
by it. Release his arm, miss—my claim is prior. She is 
no wife of yours; (7 Dar. B.) and I here declare he has 
never had one; and as for his being the father of that 
young man 

Fram. Silenge—let me speak. 

Mrs. N. Let me speak. 

Dx. Be. Leyme speak, . 

Frrzs. Let me speak. T confess ‘the jinposture. This 
lady speaks the truth. 


- 
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2 Fram. What! «Et tu Brute’—now bursts my mighty 
heart! Oh! (Falls in the chair.) 

Mrs. N. I learnt the whole affair from your clerk, sir. 

Enter Surimp, with rolls of parchment and a letter. 

Surimp. The marriage settlements, sir. - 

Fras. (Sgjzing him.) Villain, you have betrayed the 
secrets of my office—you have ruined your master, and I 
discharge you on the spot—get out ! 

Suarimp. What, Sir? 

Fram. Get out !® 

Sunrimp. A letter, sir—a letter for that gentleman. (Points 
to Lorn P.) His servant brought it just now. 

(Fiam gives the letter to Lory P., and kicks Surimp gut. 
Mrs. Ninpvx holds the arm of Dr. Biren. Miss Pup- 
picomBE is trembling in the corner. 

Lorn P. (Reading the letter.) Then all is lost. I am 
indced a beggar ! 

Frezs, My lud! 

Lorn DP. My steward has absconded. (Hands the letter to 
Fram.) 

Fram. He has! (Reads.) Tis true, sir ; he has gone to 
America; and 1am sorry to say, has decamped with our 
only means of raising a shilling. : 

Frezs. But the estate that his lordship wished to mortgage 





Fram. We have now no title-deeds. 
Firzs. I care not for any defect in the title: that estate I 
have set yy heart upon, and will purchase it for thrice its 
value. Tam without friends—without cormections in life, 
and all that I possess shall be applied to restore the fallen 
fortunes of your house—the only return I ashis 





Loxrp P. The hand of my niece. Take it; sir. Your 
generosity has at-lgngth conquered my prejudice, and I 
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cannot but consider you my equal, possessing, as you do. 
that high quality which exalts all men—nobility of heart. 

Fram. Hear, hear! Now I’m jealous. This matter has 
been arranged without me, after all; and my delight has 
ever been to settle, not to embroil, affairs. However, there 
is somcthing left for me to arrange. You Ilomo 

Dx. B. Doctor Birch, sir. 

Fram. Take my advice, Dr. Birch-marry your house- 
keeper ; don’t think of travelling ; the schoolmaster has 
been abroad long cnough ; stay at héme, and be happy. 
As for you, Miss P. - ; 





Miss P, Mary Puddicombe, sir. 

Fram. You are a disappointed woman, no doubt, yet my 
cHent, at no very distant day, may require the aid of so 
accomplished a lady in his establishment, when, be assured, 
you shall not be forgotten. But hold—I am nonsuited—I've 
lost my prize—the manor of * Stokum cum Pogis”—— 

Firzs. Shall still be yours. 

Fuam. Then the verdict is in my favour, after all; for 
the property will not be encumbered ; and now, having 
made my peace with you all, I have to appeal to a higher 
tribunal, where my judges and my jury sit enthroned in 
awtul majesty before me. 

My luds and gentlemen, suffer my good intentions in 
behalf of my clients to be considered ere you weigh the 
means I have employed to effect them. If those means 
have caused you to forget the troubles of life’s lawsuit for 
one moment, I shall not touch your pockets—but your 
goodnature ; amd only ask, in return, that very handsome 
and stimulating fee—your approbation. 


Zz 
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UNCLE JOHN.: 





ACT I. 


Scusn—The interior of a well-furnished apartment. Fold. 
iny doors at the back, through which is seen a garden. 1 
doar, R. H1., 2ad entrance, chairs, §e. Ge. ANDREW dis- 
covered looking at his memorandums. 


Ayprew, The presents for the bride have all arrived—thr 
hox of jewels, the gloves, the shawl—yes, all’s right,—~and 
now it wants but two hours of the time, when my old inas- 
ter will become a married man. Well, he knows best, but, 
i) ny humble opinion, were I to live till sixty without a 
wife, | shouldn’t alter my condition so late in the duy,- 1 
Fwouldn’t ran the chance of being hugricd out of the world 
vight or nine years earlier than T calculated pon, by the 
deadly tisks of matrimony, If a-man don’t marry by forty. 
or say three-and. fotty, he ought not to think of a wife at all, 
that’s my opinion,—eh! what’s that ?—(runniny to the win- 
dow, L. H.) Bless me, a coach !—visitors the wedding 1 
suppose. As sure as ’'m Andre¥®, its my master’s nephew 
aint meee, Mr. and Mrs, Hawk—the only relations belonging 
to him in the world, IT have been thinking of them two or 
iuree times, and wondering how it was they had never inter- 
fered in this matrimorial business ! \ 
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Mrs. Hawk heard sujphowt 

Mrs’ Hawk. That will do William, that will do, 7 know 
my way, come dear, follow me. 

Ap, Here they are. 

Enter Mr. and Mrs. Hawk in travelling dresses, 

Mrs, H. Ah, Andrew, good morning! How’#dear uncle 
John ? 

Hawk. Quite well I hope. 

Mrs. H. Is he up yet ? . 

Anp. Oh, yes ma’am—been up these fonr 

Mrs. H. Indeed ! he was ndt such an early riser when we 
were last here ? , 

Asp, Its all owing to Igve, ma’‘ain. 

Mrs. H. Love! ; 

Asp. Yes ma’am. It alters all people in some way or 
other; before he thought of being married, he never used to 
be out of his room before eight; now he’s in the garden 
every morning at six, digging away as if he got his living by 

Sit. all to keep up his stamina, as he calls it—Ais stamina. 

Haws. Then he’s still bless'd with a notion that’ his bu- 

ily strength is invincible ! 

Asp. Oh, yes, sir, and is as happy as ever! He thinks 
the world and every thing. it excellent and beautiful; and 
thut be is the heartiest and strongest maf in it,—and says, 
to don’t intend to die till he’s au hundred, 

Mrs, H, As the idea is the offspring of a mind at case, 
wee must not undeceive hint. Ah! if he was wasting every 
day like me, 

Hawk. And onr unele is really going to be marvin! 

Asp. Bony fily. i 

Mrs. H. Md this is to be his wedding day * 
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“up. Yes ma’am. 

Mrs. H. Very extraordinary ; he never informed us of it 
before yesterday. At breakfast a letter was laid upon our 
table, twas uncle “Jobn’ 3 writing, so we opened it’imme- 
diately,—and what was our astonishment, when we read, 
that he was going to be married this morning, at eleven 
v'clock. “ Dear, dear,” said I to Hawk, “My love, how 
very strange that uncle John should never have mentioned 
the matter till this moment !” 2 

Ap. None of ws—that is, none of the servants knew that 
he had really made up bis mind tall within these three days, 

Mrs. H. He didn’t invite us to the wedding in his letter ; 
but ‘we considered the information to amount to the same 
thing; so we got ready as soon as possible—booked two 
places in the Marlborough coach—and here we are: 

- Avo. He'll be very glad to see you, I dare say. 

Haws. Dear old soul! We owe every thing to #ha. 

Mrs. H. Every thing! When my first husband, Mr. Che- 
root the tobacconist, died, I was left in very comfortable cine’ 
guunstances. 

"Haws. Don't, my love—don’t allude to past troubles. 

Mrs. H. We must allude to them sometimes, my dear, 
that we may the more appreciate our present happiness... T 
married aH whefi T had been a widow a year; you were 
rather gay 

Hawk: «And you were fond of Brighton" 

Mrs. H. No, dear; it was You. 

Hawk. My love, you took apartments at. four guineas per 
week— 7 

Mra. H. Well, sir, my health required it. 

Hawk, I merely mentioned it, my soul— 
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Mrs. H. In short, as my uncle knows our circumst 
became embarrassed—he, dear man, was made acquainted 
with our troubles, and instantly relieved us by establishing 
us in business i in Piccadilly. 

Hawk. Where, thanks to the march of mind, ‘and the 
publie passion for cigars, we are again flourishing. “« ww 

Mrs. H. (Sitting down, taking off her bonnet, and putting 
it on the table) 1 shall make myself quite at honre; take off 
your coat, dear—( To Hawk, who takes off his great coat)— 
And Andrew, will you be so kind as to tell our déar uncle 
that. we are here, and that we have arrived to participate in 
his happiness, and wish him joy, and be delighted, and all 
that. . 

Ayp. Delighted,,ma’am ! ! 

“Mrs. H. Of course, delighted! What? Andrew, come: 
here. You are sorry; | think youare— ~* * 

Ann. Mt what, ma’am ? 

Mrs. H. That your master is going to be married—must 
titake some difference to you. You know, you servants can. 
do what you please with a master; but a mistress is not so 





easily managed—eh, Andrew ! 

Awv..Oh no, ma’am; it won't make the lcast difference 
to me. T only thought it rathet odd that you should be so 
rery delighted. . . 

"Mas. H. Why, sir ? 

Hawk. Andrew’, no doubt, thinks, that as we are uncle 
John’s only relations, and were he never to marry, his pro- 
perty might come to us, we may have some little reason not 
to seem so extremely delighted as we really are. 

Mrs. H. Lord bless me! we are very different sort of 
people, I assi’e you, Andrew. Some ‘relations would have 
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beer offended, “br cross, or insolent ; but we—deak Hawk 
and I—we are too much rejoiced at the prospect of seeing 
the remainder of@lear uncle John’s days passed in domestic 
peace, to feel hurt; an’t we, Hawk. 

Hawk. Certainly. ‘ 

Anp, Well, I'll go and tell master you have arrived. 

Mrs. H. Do, Andrew; but don’t hurry him, I beg. No 
doubt, on sach a day as this, he is a little fidgetty and agi- 
tated—very- natural—I have been twice in the same situa- 
tion, and know the emotions well; so, tell him hot to put 
himself out of the way on our account. 

‘Ano. I will, ma’am. They are not quite so pleased at this 
wedding as they pretend to be, / can see, (Evit. 

Mrs. H. Now, Mr. Hawk, listen to we. You must be 
very circumspect in your conduct to-day ; you must watch 
my every gesture, or our best hopes will be destroyed. 

Hawk, What a state of mind I am in, to think hat his 
property, which we have so long looked upon as our own; 
should be in such jeopardy! in spite of his animal spirits and 
fine stamina; aceording to the course of nature, he can’t live 

‘very long. 

Mas. H. You :nust not betray your thoughts; we must 
humour him;-—and proceed to break off the matech— ‘ 

Haws. Which must be done in two hours. He shall not 
marry ; "twill be shameful, ridiculous— 2 

Mrs. H. Silence, Hawk ; don’ ‘t be so vidlent—(; ‘producing 
a letter) He tells us in his letter, that his intended is the 
only daughter of a lady that he has known for .years; that 
she loves him as a father, and that he is certain of being 
happy. 

Hawk, Tis that gawky little girl ick we oLve saw here ; 
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he has educated and wasted his money upon her, forgecting 
his poor relations—his ties of consanguinity—but he shalt 
not be married ; and, should we succced preventing the 
match, I promise that you shall have a new cashmere shawl, 
Mrs. H. Hush! I hear his voice. 
(Uncir Joun speaks without.) 

Uscue J. Lay breakfast in the summer-house, Andrew. 

Mrs. H. (To Hawk) Receive him affectionately, dear : 
and tell him how well he looks—here hg is—Ah, my dear 
uncle John! ' 

Hawk. Uncle John! . 

. Uncir Joun enters in a morning gown. 

Uncue Jouy. Ah, niece! Ah, nephew! I did not expect 
this visit, ‘The lax time that 1 invited you here, you told 
me your business required so much attention you couldn't 
leave it. 





MasSH, That was six months ago; we were excessively 
busy—poor Hawk was up day and night. Well, my dear 
uncle, 1 am so glad to see you—(shaking his hand, und press 
ing tt affectionately.) 

Haws. ‘Though your letter did not contain any format 
invitation, yet, on such an occasion we thought we could do 
no less than hasten to share in your happiness. 

Mars. 17. So we left every thing at sixes and sevens to 
come to you. How well you do look, uncle! 

Unxcut J, I do look well; Lknow I do;—early rising and 
temperate habits—that’s the plan. I am as hearty as the 
generality of men are at forty. This morning, ut breakfast, 
T turned up the whole of my Dutch lettuce-bed—thirty feet 
square—eh ! um!—few men of my age can do that, I think, 

Mrs. H. Wonderful! . ; 
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ertery Extraordinary man!” * 
Unctu J, Then went to Breakfast—ale and a beef-steak ; 
nothing else—no tea; no coffee—fine sparkling, invigogating 
home-brewed. No man, who wishes to renovate his stamina, 
should drink tea—pah! a weak, washy, squalid beverage ! 
Give me ‘your hand—(o, Hawk)—There (syueezing his 
Jingers)—did you ever know a man of sixty do that ? 

Hawk. Uncle, pray be merciful. : 

Unuele J. Eh! Hg! ha! ha!—like the grip of a black- 
smith’s vin&, wasn’t it? Put your thumb and finger here— 
(doubling up his arms" Hawk puis. his thumb and Singer on 
the muscle)—Eh! There’s inuscle—hard as a cannon-ballé— 
eh! for a man of sixty—you should see me run, every morn- 
ing a mile-und-a-half—tine exercize—fine exercise. 

Ms. H. You have twenty years before you yet. 

Uscnu J. Twenty !—forty! Uhave just been looking over 
the monthly obituary for Wiltshire; I found ten deaths at 
eighty, seven at ninety, three at a hundred—huzza! said I, 
Thave forty good years before me yet. If 1 have a son, 
there’s no doubt of my living to educate him—sce him turn 
out a beight fellow, and inherit my estate. 

Hawk. A son—ah!  (Sighing:) 

Mrs, H. You were always a éanguine man, uncle. Well, 
J hope it may Le so from my heart. How was it you never 
thought of marrying before ? 





‘ oY 
Unciur J, Never could meet with a woman that I con- 


sidered suited to me; all of them now-a-days seem .so 
nervous, 80 chilly, so lack-a-daisical, a breath of air kills 
them. I like air, 1 throw open windows, doors—sit in 
draughts—get wet through—roll in the suow—never do me 
any hatm—hard as iron. ‘ 


~~ 
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Hawk. Your intended, you say, is— 

Uxcun J, The daughter of ry old friend, Mrs. Gomtert' ; 
a dear little girl, just nineteen, I nursed her when a child, 
directed her disposition, educated her, as you know. She 
has had the best masters; she loves me, and why shouldn't 
I marry her, eh! I’m a country gentleman—we grow our 
own mntton—why not grow our own wife ? 

Mrs. H, But, my dear uncle, she is nineteen you say; 
don't you think that is too young an age for a girl to marry 
at ’—especially to one so much older than : a girl's 
affections cannot be fixed so early ; ‘the first man that pays 
tltem attention they look upon with interest, and think they 
are in love; but the real passion—the geauine, the marrying 
one, seldom attacks us till we are turned twenty. 

Uscur J. No lectures now—no lectures to me—I have 
never kgen used to them, and they don’t agree with me, I’ve 
imade up my mind. 

Mrs. H, Oh, my dear uncle, don’t imagine for one mo- 
iment that we are striving to make you uneasy—would’nt 
atéémpt such a thing for worlds, My dear uncle, your very 
suspicion hurts me extremely. 

Hawk, M 
upon long observation—nothing more—no allusion to you— 

Marx. H. No, indeed, no. 

Uxcur J. Well, well; I believe you. William— 





. H. was merely giving an opinion, formed 


Enter,a SERVANT. 
‘Take my nephew's coat and hat. Mary shall wait upon you, 
uiece. Txcuseome a moment—merely going to dréss. (The 
SeRvant goes of with Mes. Hawn’s bonnet, Sc. and Hawn's 
cout and hat.) Rather late for me to be seen in my morning 
gown; but { have been so very busy. Make yoarselves 
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quitdit home. ‘My bride will be here presently ; I'll intro- 
dace you to Her; but observe, no mere allusions to my age. 
Im worth more than an hundred of your young men 
yet. My stamina’s sound, Sir—sonnd—no rheumaticks— 
uo cough—tungs firm as a rock, (Striking his breast.) When 
T call my loudest, my voice cracks the room windows. Fine 
stamina, Sir—good appetite—excellent animal spirits—and 
with the best half of my teeth in my head, and the best half’ 
of my life to come, why shouldn’t I have a wife ?—Eh ! to 
be sure, (EEvit.) . 

Mrs, H, (Sinking in a chair at the table.) Hawk! 

Haws. (dn another chair.) M ly love. 

Mrs. H. I never saw uncle John so violent and deter- 
ninied before, He seerhs quite fixed. 

Mawk. He does, indeed. I’m afraid he will have a wife. 

Mrs. Hf, And this beautiful house and estate—I should 
break my heart if I thought it would be lost to me. 

Enter Frienp Tuomas. 

‘Tuom. Ah! Mr. and Mrs, Hawk, how dye do ?. 

Mrs, H. Ah! Mr. Thomas ! 

awk. Some time since we last met, Mr. Thomae, 

Tuom. Yes; you are quite strangers here, 

Mus. FI. Been so busy, Mr. Thomas, 

Hawx. Must look to business, you know, Mr, Thomas. 

Tnom. Certainly, certainly. Seen my o%! friend John * 

Mus. H. I have. (Sighing.) * Strange change about to 
take place in the family, Mr. Thomas, 

Tuom. A change, certainly, b&t for the best I hope. 

Mas. II. Do you really think so, Mr. Thomas ? 

Tuom. ‘The girl seems very fond of your ancie, 


Mus. H. Bret, Mr, Thomas, she’s so young, Had uncle 
7 ral 
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John turned his thoughts to ‘some Tespectable woman,"of an 
age more adapted to his own, don’t you think, as a friend, it 
would have been more to his advantage? ~ 

Tuom, Oh! I don’t know ;—the girl is a very-good girl 
—in short, T recommended the match, 

Mrs. H. You, Mr, Thomas! 

Hawk. (Aside.) Zounds! they’re all alike—not a friend 
to be found, : ; 

Tuom. I saw that she always seemed very anxious to 
please him, and to sing to him, and play the mifsic fo him; 
and he appeared so happy in her company, that I said to 
him, says I-—“ Old boy, if you will have a wife,” says I, 
“why don’t you marry her,” says I. «So, says he, « T will’ 
—and here’s the Wedding day, and there’s an end of it. 

Mrs. H. (Aside to awn.) We shall have. no assistance 
from him, 

Hawk. None. 

Tuom. Ah! here she comes—here she is—her mother 
ad all. I'm almost inclined to envy my old friend John, 
when I look at her, 

Exter Vitazs and Mrs, Comvort, dressed for the wedding. 
Eur. (Faking Thomas's hand.) Ah! Mr, Thomas. 
‘Tnom. Your intended’s nephew and niece, my dear. 

Min Mr. and Mrs, Hawk—I recollect them well. How 
d’ve do ma’am 3° 

Mas, H. (Kisstag her.) “How ’ye do, ny dear ? 

nr, Mamma, Mrs. Hawk. 

(Mrs. Cofrorr and Mars, Hawk courtsey, Mp. Haws 
baws,) > 

Mas, C. Give me your scarf Liza: you need not wear it 


in the house. A 
~~ 
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Ey. You. knew all, I'suppose, Mrs. Hawk ? 

Mrs. H. Yes, my dear, and I wish you every happiness. 

Eur, Thank ye, Mrs. Hawk. ; 

Mrs. C. (Arranging Euiza’s dress.) Do stand still *Liza ; 
you will put your dress quite out of order, and you can’t 
look too nice on such an occasion. 

Ki. Ha! ha!—I can’t help laughing. 

Mrs. C, ‘Liza! I’m ashamed. 

Lt. Excuse me. What should you suppose } was think- 
ing of? & : 

Mrs. H. Don’t know, dear; though I am not surprized at 
your thinking ; one’3 wedding day is a day for thoughts, anc 
very serious one’s too, 

Ext. I'm too happy to have any serioug thoughts—no—I 
was thinking that when I am married I shall be your aunt. 
Bless me how odd !—to think that I should be your aunt— 
never mind, T shall behave very well to you—you shall find 
me avery good aunt J assure you. 

Mrs. H. (Aside to Hawk.) Umph—she’s amas ie iis 

already, 

Tuo. (Yo the Hawxs,) You approve of my friend’s 
choice IT hope. 

Mrs, H. How can I do otherwise? (side to Haws.) 
A made up-miss. 

Hawk. Horrid taste uncle John must have. 

Kut. Where is my dear friend ? 7 

Mrs, H. Your dear friend! 

Eni. I forget—I must break myself of that term now— 
your uncle has behaved so kind to me from my infancy, that 
I have always called him “ my dear friend ;’’—when I was 
a girl he used to call mé his little woman—when J grew older 
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I was his pretty protegé—now | I have gro ap he. calk me 
his intended— 

Mrs. C. And to-day dear, he will give you another name. 

Mrs, H. No, no-he’ll return to the first, you will again 
be his little woman. 

Ent, Here he js— 

Mrs, H. And dressed too—how well he looks. 

Ext. How well he looks. 7 

All. How well he looks! 

Enter Uncts Joun dressed for the wedding, followed by 
Andrew. 

Uncie J. Ah my little woman (¢aking Exima’s hand.) 

Eu. My dear friend, 

Uscin J. No, no—I’m not to be your dear friend now, 
Cin to be your husband—you mist call me John—dear John 
at home, ‘plain John in company—I[ hate to see married 
people dearing and ducking one another in public. 

Mas, H. Very absurd— 

‘Uscie J. They always fight at home, dou't they niece > 

Mrs, H. I should presume they do. 

Usore J. Well, mother-in-law—-you and L are old 
friends—eh ; give me a kiss— 

Mas, C, Oh for shame ! 

Unctr J. Pooh—pooh—do as I like—there—(Aisses her 
heartily) there's a kiss for youth ?—that’s the way—no 
turtle biting and mincing the matter for me—f like a good 
hearty sounding smack—oile that you can hear a mile off. 
Andrew !— 

Ayn, Sir— | 

Uxcir J, Get the breakfast ready in the sammer-house— 
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eee ee old mole (shaking him) be as’ lively as I am— 
rouse up, ruin to the church, tell ’em we shall be there pre- 
aleety at cleven—and give the ringers a guinea—we must 
have a hearty peal—go—fly—vanish—( Thomas rung out.) 
Andrew !— 

ANp, Sir— 

Uxcix J. The nicknacks. 

Axp. THey're ready, Sir. 

Enter two Servants at a sign from ANDREW, bringiny 
. on presents. ANDREW goes off at the back. 

Mrs. H. What is all this ? 

Uscur J. A little whim of mine—I like to see these mat- 
tors managed with taste. They are presents for my little 
wife bridal presents. e 

Ent. For me! % 

Unctr J. All for you—(takes a packet from the first ser- 
rauty here ave two dozen of white kid gloves—(gives them to 
Warza,) 

faut. Oh, thank ye—take care of them for me mamma. 

Mas. H, Two dozen—how extravagant! (aside to Hawk.) 

Hawk. Shameful! shamefal! 

Uxcun J, William, the shawl—(d servant comes forward 





arith an elegant shal ou his arm.) There my love—a cash- 
mere shawl—(giving it to Euiza.) , 
Mrs, H. Do you sce Hawk ?—(astde to Hawn.) 
Hawk. I do indeed. 
Ext. Thank you dear— 
Uncir J. John—cal! me John— = 
Fins, 1 can’t just yet—I must get used to it by degrees—1 


x 


fancy that I’m speaking to the footman when [ say John— 
Mas. H. (Examining the shawl.) It is indeedya real cash- 
nere—a very expensive shawl that Uncle— 
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Uncts J. I sufipose ° it ‘is—when I make-up my. mind oy 
be generous’ I never think of pounds, shillings, and: fence— 

Mrs. H. Just the very one that I have wanted so'Jorig— 
(aside to Hawn.) 

Hawk, Well, well,—be patient dear—(aside.) 

Uxcue J. Thomas, the jewéllery— 

Mrs. H. Jewellery! 

Haws. Oh! 

Al sebvant comes forward with é box of jewellery, Uxcius 
Joun taker the box from the servant, opens, and predinis 
it to Kuma. = 

Eur. Beautitul! beautiful !—pearl necklace—diamond ear- 
rings! They are diamonds—I'm sure they are. 

Unone J. Certainly, I never make presents of trumpery 
paste—no*flour and water for me. 

Euiza takes a necklace from the box and examines it 
with delight. 

Mrs. H. Dear, dear, how splendid ! 

Haws. (JV ith sadness.) Extremely beautiful ! 

Mus, H. How mele John has been wasting his money. 

© (Aside to Haws.) 
Haws, Ah! (Siyhing.) 
Ea, Did you ever see any thing so. elegant ma’ ? 





Mrs, C. Very handsome indeéd—now you must be very 
careful of them, and they must never be worn but at the as- 
size ball, or— 

Uncie J, Podh—pooh—she shall wear them whenever 
she pleases; I’ve no notion of making presents with restric? 
tions as to their use—she may do as she likes with them— 
pitch ‘em out of window—tie ‘ em round fer poodle—any 
thing—wheu J make a present I make 4 present. 

& Eu. (Putting on the shal.) V shall go to church in this. 
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“.. Useus Jous arranges the shawl upor Euiza’s shoulders. 
. “Mrs. Comront assisting. The servants ¥ off. 

Mrs. H. (Aside’to her husband.) Charles, did you ever see 
any thing like it? What waste of the family's money. 
That box of j jewellery must have cost an hundred pounds 
or more—and that shawl—a cashmere too—the very thing I 
had set my heart upon. (Bursting into tears.) can't bear it—1 
can’t bearit. 

Uscie J. Hollo! hollo!——What is all this ?—my niece in 
teggs.  Jcinima! Jemma !—what’s the matter, woman ¥ 

awk. My poor wife, Sir, feels a little hurt at—at— 

Mrs. H. (4side to Hawk.) Silenee, Sir. Excuse me, 
dear uncle, ‘twas a sudden burst of affection for you—and~— 
T could'nt control my tears—could i, Hawk > 

Hawk. No. 

Uscir J. For what? for what? ” 

Mrs. H. Sou know how dear you ure to us. 

Uscus J. Yes—well—well ? ; 

Mrs. H. It suddenly occurred to me, that when you are 
married you will quite forget your poor niece, ~ 

Uncin J. a nieces don’t allow their uncles to forget 
them so soon. ‘They ave everlasting memorandum, books. 
Come, come; dry your eyes—(wiping her eyes with his 
handkerchief.) Give me4 kiss, There, there—let me hie 
ro more tears; Its a bad omen. A man’s wedding day, is 
the St. Swithin’s day of his life. If it fains then, what the 





devil must he expect afterwarls? By th® bye, ‘where’s my 
“frion? Masel? Ie ought to be here. . 
Ent, He promised to come, and I shall be so unhappy if 
he disappointsagg. ° 
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Mrs. H. Who igMr, Easel ? ” 

Unens J."A young man—friend of mine. 

Mrs. H. A youny man? 

Usenn J. Yes. An artist. Very clever fellow. My 
little woman’s drawing master, 

Mrs, H. Indeed! (side to her husband )\—Hawk, my 
dear this is worth attending to, 

Unscir J. He’s to be father. 

fin, And give me away. 

Uncne J. Fine young fellow. Had three pictures in the 
academy lasé summer. i ‘ 

Kaa. And sold them all, 

Uncin J. Clever young fellow—~a genius, 

Eur T love him aya brother. 

Mrs. H. (sfside to Hawk.) She loves her husband as a 
futher, and now she Joves a certain young man as her bro- 
ther. ‘ 

Hawk. Aflectionate creature—(aside). 

friend Tomas heard without, 

Tuomas, Just in ime, Edward, 

Eur. Here he is, Here he is, 

Eater Puomas with Epwanv Wasen. 

Epw. Ah, iny friends, a happy morning to you. My ami- 
able pupil—(ukiag Mniza’s hand). 

Ena. T was afraid you would not come, 

Mas. H. (dside to awh.) Do yo hear? She was afraid. 

Unctr J, My nephew and niece, Edward; the only re- 
lations T have in the world at present. 

nw. Happy to see you, madam—(thing Mrs. Hawk's 
handy. Sir, your most obedient—(Lowiag to Hawn) 
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Enter ANDREW at ihe back.” 

Au prew. Brealifast is ready, sir.” 

Unctr J. Come my little woman, take nty arm. Mother. 
in-law, carry those things into your daughter’s room. You 
know where it is. 

(Mrs. Comrorr, in going off with the-box of jewels and 
packet of gloves, curtseys as she passes Mrs. Hawk, 
whorsneers at her.) 

Uncie J. Come Edward, you haye not breakfasted, l 
know. You'reasluggard. Shocking habit—plays the very 
deuce with your stamina. Not like me—eh, 

Eow. No, indeed. 

Mrs. H. Uncle John is a wonderful man at his age. 
Don’t you think so, sir—(éo Epwarb), 

Unenn J, My age! Damn it, niece, you never will cease 
alluding to my age. I am sixty; I know it; every body 
knows it. I’m a mere boy. Don’t talk to me. Do you 
know how old Queen Elizabeth was, when she condemned 
the Earl of Essex to death for slighting her ? 

Mrs. H. No. 

Uscun J. Then I'll tell you—sixty-eight. 

Mrs. H. Bless me; how improper. 

Uscie J. Do you know how old Mark Antony was, when 


” 


he lost all ae love of his Cleopatra ? 


Mrs. H. 
UncLE a 7 u tell you—sey enty. 
ae Astonishiug ! 


Uscng J. And, if we may believe the classic parish regis- 
ters, Helen of ‘Troy was four-score when Paris stole her 
away, 
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Hawk. 
Mas. Ht. j Indeed ! 


Uncir J. And the war lasted ten years after that. I’m 
a boy~a mere hoy. Come, my little woman, now for 
breakfast, and then for the, parson—eh! Ha! ha! Come, 
my friends, followemne—follow me, 

Uncue Joun takes Exiza’s arm, and walks briskly out 
with her at the back, followed by Frrenp Tuomas and 
ANDREW, 

Mrs. H. (detaining Enwarn.) My dear sir—one word. 
Uncle John must have a very high opinion of you, tu allow 
so young a gentleman to be the drawing master of his very 
young wife. ; 

Epw. You don’t suspect that I should presume upon— 

Mrs. H. No, no—certainly not; but opportunities might 
occur. In short, J should look upon you as rather a dan- 
gerous rival of my Uncle’s. 

Epw. (Astonished.) Madam! 

Frienp Tuomas heard without. 

Tuo, Edward; we are waiting—come, come. 

Hawk. I should like to have a litile talk with you pre- 
sently, if you can find time. 

Eow. Certainly. 


Hawk. In confidence, 
Epw. Yes, yes. 
Tuomas, without. 

Tuo, Edward! (2eithout.) 

Enw. Coming, coming. Evwarp goes out at the back.) 

Mrs. H, (Taking her husband's arm, and looking at him 
archly.) My love. 

Hawk, My duek, 
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Mas. H. This young man is a perfect God-send. I think 
we can now set them all together by the earg* with ease. 
Don’t you think so, dear ? 

Hawk, Let me see. A young artist. 

Mrs, #. The bride his pupil. Don’t you sae? A little 
maneuvering, and the wedding may yet fccive its death- 
blow. 

Haws. It may. My uncle's property is not yet lost to us. 

Mrs. H. No, dear’; and I may yet have my cashmere 
shawl. 

Hawk. (/¥ith Glee.) Come, my darling, to breakfast. 

Mrs. H. Come, my love. 

Unxcir Joun, without, 

Useus 3, Nephew, niece, where are yan? 

* Mrs. H. 

Hawk, 

They yo off at the buck, in a very affectionale manner, 


(coming, dear uncle John. 


Hawk with his arm round her wuistand in high spirits. 


END.OF ACT f, 


os 


: AcT I. 
Scenu.—ds before. 


Enier Mrs, Hawx and Euiza. 

Euiza, Is it really true Mrs. Hawk? 

Mrs. Haws. It is indeed, dear Miss Comfort, and 1 am 
happy that I have been able to seize an opportunity of in- 
forming you: ‘uncle John is uow occupied in showing the 
party his gyusnasties, so we can talk a little in quiet, 

fut, You say thut Mr. Edward, my drawing master, is in , 
love with me ? 

Mas. H. Breaking his heart about you, dear. Didn't 
you observe how very thoughtful he was during breakfast ¢ id 

fur, 1 certainly déd + but as he’s painting some great pic- 
ture, he may be thinking of that. 

Mrs. H. No, my love! Yow are the object of his thoughts; 
1 suspected it the moment he arrived ; I could see in the first 
glance that he cast upon you, a rooted melancholy was in 
his heart, I haye now an opportunity of learning the cause, 
and 1 findeit to be a hopeless and despairing passion for you, 
re Comfort, a 

Kui. Bless me, how strange! Well, I declare! Good gra- 
civus! How many odd things I seem to recollect all at once, 
When he has cen giving me my drawing lessons, T have 
frequently heard him sigh, sy have caught him looking at 
me very strangely. 

Mrs. HH, -All affection, 
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Ext, When Thgve asked him for the vermilian, he has 
given me ‘the Indian ink. 

Maus, H. Ail passion. 

Eu. And he*has frequently praised my bits of distance 
when J ve known them to be worse than Pp ppective on 
a china plate.. 

Mrs. H. All love. 

Ent. Poor fellow ! If 1 marry uncté Jokn, do you think 
he'll break his heart ? 

' Mrs. H, The consequences cannét be foreseen. 

Ext. You don’t mean to say, that he may"do something 
dreadful? 

Mes, H, An.ardent and romantic mind, like Kédward’s, 
my dear, i is hard to be controlled by reaso’. 

~ Eur. How strangé, he has ne¥er breathed a word. of his 
passion to me, 

Mrs. H. True love is always diffident, dear, 

Kt. I feel so uncomfortable—I can’t bear the thought of 
seeing any one miserable; especially Ed®ard, for whom 1 
always had such a very —very—great friendship. 

Mrs. 1. (dside.) She begins to love him already. 

“Kins. Pm very unhappy. 
Enter Hawk and Evwarp, 

Hawk. (Whispering.) "Tis a fact, 

fowarp, Indeed! 

Hawk, I assure you. = 

How. Well, well; say no more. 

Hawk, Ha! she’s here—hush! 
(Epwarp stops. Etza, who has. been standing in an at- 
titude of thought, suddenty looks up, and catches his 
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Hawk. Don't, dear, don’t—avoid comment—'twill but 
make matters worse. 

Mrs, H. How providential the passion is not mutual! 

Hawk, (Looking at Edward.) Very providential. 

Mars. ik. Tho’, no doubt, you have always & very’ 
great friendship for Eliza. « , 

Epw. To confess the truth, I have madam, and respect 
for your unéle has alone prevented myencouraging thoughts 
—but, madam, I implore you not to allude to this subject 
again, matters have gone too far*to permit of any hope. 


. Eliza will be married to-day, and musé forget me. 


Haws. Might I advise ? 

Epw. Vltnot listen to another word, sir, let sisi is passed 
between us be forgotten. Iowe much to your uncle, and will 
not be ungrateful. Eliza, too, must conquer her feelings,— 
she must reflect how kind he has been to,her! and I conjure, 
implore, nay, sir, 1 command you not to recur to this sub- 
ject again! If you do, sir, I shall consider it an officious 


" insult, and resent it accordingly. (rushes off:) 


Mrs. H. Charles, dear ! 
Hawk, Jemima, love ! 
Mrs, H. I shall have my cashmere shawl. ~ 
Haws. I think so love! (embracing her.) . 
: Enter friend Tuomas. 
Tuo. Hey day! What's the meaning of alll this ? 
Haws. Of what, friend Thomas? 
‘Tuo, & just now met the bride in the garden, and found 
her in tears. 
Mns. H. (Aside to Hawk.) D’ye hear? love's s in tearst 
Hawk, In tears, Mr. Thomas! 
Tx. Then, as I was coming in here, Mr. eaiuntied 
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out, and almost knock’d me down,—he begg'd my pardon, 
and said he was distracted. 

Mrs. H. (Aside to Hawk.) D’ye hear dear? distracted! 

Hawk. Distracted ; Mr. Thomas! 

Tuo, ‘Then, as I enter the room, a little scene of egnnu- 
bial tenderness is interrupted by me. 

Mrs. H. Oh! Mr. Thomas. Poor Hawk and I—we are 
a pair in a thousgnd,+there are few such truly happy cou- 
ples to be found. I only hope the new man and wife may 
be as comfortable !+ 

Tuo, “ You only hope,” what do you mean ?—you speak 
as if you had a doubt. 

Mrs, H. Sixty and nineteen, Mr. Thomas, think of that! 

Tuo. Take nineteen from sixty, there“remains forty-one. 

Hawk. A heavy balance against poor sixty ! 

Mrs. H. Now, Mr. Easel is twenty-five. 

Hawk, Ah! (sighing and shaking his head.) 

Mas, H. Ah! (imitating him.) 

(Mrs. H. whispers Hawk—pointing to Thomas.) 

Hawk, (To Thomas.) As you are an old friend of uncle 
Jobn’s, we think it but right to tell you that his marriage to- 
day will be the cause of misery— 

Tuo. Misery! 

Hawk..To Eliza and Mr. Kagel. 

Tuo, Bless me! 

Hawk. Wehavo discovered, in a most miraculous man- 
nor, that they are irrevocably attached to cach other. 

Mrs. H. Very shocking, eh, Mr. Thomas * 

Tuo. Shocking! Its dreadful !—this, then, accounts for 
her tears and his distraction ; Bip petritied—friend John must 
know of this, , 
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Mrs. I No, no! 

Hawk,” 

Mas. H.¢ N® not for worlds! 

Tuo, He shall, he must—Zounds! do you think I cai 
allow.jny old friend, that I honour and respect sas a man to 
run the risk of becoming a monster? No, no} T have 
been married myself, and my sympathies will not permit it. 

Mrs. H.’ Well! well! you know his temper best. If you 
roid? tell him I should advise you to break the news very 
gently, for after all his anxiety, cafe, and expense, it will be 
a terrible blow— 

Uneur J. (Calls without.) Andrew ! 

Mrs. H. He's coming (dovking cut.) 

‘Tuo. TH open his eyes though he*says 1 can’t my 
own, 

Mrs. H. Be cautious Thomas, be cautious how you 
break the matter, he’s here. 

Enter Uxcis Joun, (Hts coat on his'arm.) 

Uxein J. Where are all the people? Where are they all ¥ 

Mes. H. Shall come to you again Uncle in a moment. 
(Takes Hawk's arm and hurries off.) 

Uncus J. Well, if this is the fun of a wedding morning, F 
must say it don't meet my expectation in any shape. Where 
have they all got to# Where are all the people? 

Tuo. T don’t-know— 

Uscun J. There were Eliza, Faward, and my nephew and 
nicec, aud all of you in the garden just now—laughing, and 
happy, wud adiniring me—to amuse you I shought I'd take 
off my coat and run up the hill (my training hill as I call it} 
—off J started—up I went—fever once stopped for breath— 


« 
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wind exceltent, sir—when I came back not a soul was to be 
seen— , : 

Tao. Ah! (sighing and shaking his head.) 

Unéie J, Eh! what does that mean? Any thing wrong + 

Tuo. No! no! Ah! : 

Uscre J, No, no, and Ah!-—Why you drowsy old man- 
darin—get to hed again, you've risen too carly—your heavy 
eyes are not open yet—here am I ten years oldér than you, 
lively as a lark—zounds man, if you stand blinking at me in 
that manner 1'll jump over you and astonish you. 

Tuo. Oh this world! this world! 

Unsere J. Well, what's the matter with the world? (u- 
ting on his cout.) 

Tuo. Pm disgusted with it. 

Uxcuu J. You, you moping old mole what d'ye mean + 
Abuse the world! Have you joined in that wretched eat ¢ 
It's a splendid world sir, a fine world: beautiful atmosphere, 
lovely skies, noble clouds, hills, rivers, dales, woods, 
meadows, sea~—all beautiful, magnificent ; what’s the matter 
with the world? Don’t talk to me, it’s a fine world! 2 
splendid world! there’s a fow damned people in it—that's 
all sir, but the world it’s self sir; Ha! ha! a charming 
world ! 

‘Tuo, Well! well its lucky it has been.discovered in time--- 

Uxcur‘J, Discovered! who discovered 

Tuo. TU alfifde to another matter ut this moment. 

Unobe J. (Seizing him by the collar with both hands.) 
What are you-trying to be delivered of 2 Why is this 
ercaning and blinking? Speak sir, or Fl pitch you on my 
ack and run a mile with yom Shaking him.) 
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Tuo. Come, come, don’t pull me about in that way—I 
don’t Lik®it, : 

Uscur J. What's the nfiatter with you? 

Tuo. I shan’t tell you— : 

Uncie J. What? Vl give your ear such a fillip with my 
thumb and finger it shall fly off into the néxt county. 

Tuo, No, don't. Your bride Eliza— 

Uncre 3. Well! 

Tuo, Is making a fool of yous 

Unseie J. Eh!! * 

Tuo And a wretch of herself. 

Uncut J, What? 

Tuo. She has consented to marry you, but she dont care 
a straw for you; her heart is another's. y 

Uncur J. (Shaking him.) What do you mean? 

Tuo. What I say! 

Usene J. Thomas, Thomas, you've been drinking my 
health! | 

‘Luo. Not since last night. : 

Uscan J. You've been tumbling head over heels and 
have hurt your head. 

Tuo. T tell you I know what I'm saying ; your bride is 
in love wifff the drawing master ! 

Uxctr. J. Thomas, I know you're a man that wonld tict 
burt my feelings for the world, Are you sgrious ? 

Tuo. Tam. 

Usctr J. You are speaking the truth ? 

Tio, faim, 

Uxcein J. How did you discover this ? 

Tuo. Ta most miracul8 : manner. 

Ustie §. Zounds ho Am 1 awake a myst have this 
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matter explein’d.—Where are they ?—Come with me Tho- 
mas—(seizing his arm violently.) —Come with me.—If this is 
true, there will be dreadful doings; I shall go stark mad in 
the first place,—and if it’s a tie [shall murder you for telling 
it—Come Thomas—(dragging him about). « 

Tuo. Stop! I see them coming. 

Unxete J.) Who ? 

To. Eliza and the young man, 

Uncne J. (Looking out? He’s following her, sure enough. 

Tuo. (Urging him to the door) This way—this way—1'll 
watch them for you. 

Useru J. No! no! I'll have no listening—no watching. 

‘Tuo. You had better be convinced. Come in, I say: 


come, a 
Useir J. Ifyou will go in, go in; don’t stand mumbling 
aud poking me about in that manner; go in—(pushes 
Tuomas riolently off, banging door after him.) 
Enter Buna. ‘. 

Etizs, What a time mamma stops in my room. I wish 
she’d come to me. Afy room! Vor the first time in my life 
I feel uncomfortable on thinking a room in this house will 
be mine. Bless me! here’s Edward following me. Where 
are al} the party ? he’s here—] wish I could Aan away— 
(sits in a chair.) 

«Enter Epwarn. : 

Eow. How" wretched Tam! Every body seems to fe 
avoiding me. Ah, miss! are you here ? 

Ext. Yes, sira 

Ispw. Alone, I see. 

Evi. Yes, sir. 

Eow. Where’s—my friend > 
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E11, I don’t know; I have not seen him since he took off 
his coat to run up the hill. 

Epw. It’s very strange he’s not here. 

Eut. Every thing seems very strange, I think. 

& Epow. ( Taking a chair) Heigho! 

Ett. Poor fellow ! how he’s sighing—Helgho ! 

Epw. Dear girl !—How she heighos! She’s breaking her 
heart. ° i 

Kut. 1 wish had known how ‘he loved me a month ago, 

Eow. Had she given me the slightest token of affection— 
the Jeast eucouragement—we might have been happy. 

Ext. I had better speak to him, poor fellow! Mr,—Mr, 

* Basel. 

Epw. Madam! 

Eu. Did you ever read Robinson Crusoe ? 

Epw. Yos, Madam. Why ? 

Eu. I don't know why—except that—every thing seems 
so lonely here all at once, That book put me in mind of it. 

Enw. (Drawing his chair nearer to her. ) Eliza—that is— 
Miss, you—you seem unhappy. 

Ent, Oh! dear no. Heigho. 

Kpw. How she strives tgconqner her feelings, I can’t 
endure it. "4 must quit this house immediately, Eliza! (rio- 
lently). 

leur. How you frighten’d ine. . 

Kpw. Adiea! Farewell —(aking her hand), 

Mit, Where are you going? 

Fow. Far away. To Italy—to—any where—to secure 
your happiness, 

Eni. Won't you stay to bemmy father ? 

Epw? I could‘not support the trial. 
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Eut. (Aeide.) He does love me indeed. Oh-! I feel greatly 
interested in him. ° 

Evw. No one is near, and I shall not have another oppor- 
tunity of bidding you farewell, 

Ext, If you will go, I can only say 1 hall always think of 
you with regret. 

(Uxcie Joun and THomas are seen peeping from the door.) 

Eow. I shall devote myself entirely to my art; and should 
you ever hear my name mentioned with honour, you will, I 
know, feel some little pride in saying that I was once your 
master, + 

E11, We must strive to forget each other: it will be best, \ 
indeed it will. . 

Epw, Farewelk I cannot stay to witness your marriage. 
Tell my friend that I have been called away on most urgent 
business, tell him—(Uxens Joan and Tuomas close the door ; 
Epwarp looks round). No one is near: one kiss, Eliza— 
the first and the last. 

Evi. No! no, be pradent. 

Tow. But one. (He takes her hand and kisses it.) 

Uxcux Joun and Tuomas come quietly from their hidiny 
place. Uncum Jonn behind Exiza, Taomas ‘behind 
Epwarp. Epwarp kisses Extza’s lips. 

Uycuz J. A-hem! 

Exiza looks up, screams, and rushes ag. Epwarp, in 
confusion, runs out, Uxcis down, with a look-of con- 
sternation, falls into one chair, Tuomas into the other. 

Uncre J. Thomas! 

Tuo. John! 

Uxscts J. You're right. ‘Phere 7s something the matter 
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organized it. The sun's gone out, it hag: or the chaste moon 
has eloped with some roué of a comet. 

Tuo, | told the truth, you see, 

Uscie J. Don’t go in a passion, Thomas: I know 
Rou can scarcely contain your rage; but be cool, be cool, as 

nm—(violently), 

Tuo. I’m horrified. 

Uncte J? Why are you in sncha fury ? 

Tuo. I’m not in a fury. 

Uncus J. You are; you're choaking with rage. Why 
dont you look upon the business with the eye of a philoso- 

_ pher—of @ philosopher—(bunging his chair about). Look at 
me; look at my face; I’m a picture of firmness—a picture, 
sir, I ought to sit for my portrait now—vxow, this moment. 
Portrait of a gentleman of sixty, controlling his temper. 

Enter Mrs. Comeort, 
Mrs, C. My dear ‘son-in-law, what's the matter with 
liza ?—-the poor girl has just been with me in a dreadful 
state of agitation, and erying her *eyes out, What's the 
matter ? 

Uncus J. Did’nt she tell you ? 

Mas, C. L could get nothjag from her but sobs, 

Uncus J. Mrs. Comfort, if] were not a philosopher—a man 
of sound sense—instead of my being quietly seated in this 
chair, with my hands in my breeches pockats, and perfectly 
vuinposed, you would see me dancing about like a demon, 
knocking every body down that came in my way, cutting 
your thront, and blowing out my brains. . 

Mus. C. Sir! ! 

Uneus J. In one word, I wen’t be married —that is, not to- 
ilay. Pshall postpone itfor a year or two. Youymay stare, 
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I've plenty of time before me. Though I’ve no objection to 
be useful member of society, I've a decided aversion to 
becoming one of its ornaments! You're a widow, and mnst 
understand ine, Come, Thomas, you and I will take a walk. 
ae (He seizes Tuomas’s arm violently, und rushes out witht 
him.) 
Mrs. C. What can all this mean—the match broken off! 
What can be the matter? I strongly suspect that nephew. 
and niece are at the bottom of all this; if I thought so, I’! 
play the very deuce with them. 
3 Etter Mus. Haws. 

Mrs. H. Ah! Mrs, Comfort, are you here? What's the ’ 
matter with uncle John? he and his friend passed me just 
now ingp most singular manner, 

Mus. C, You are perfectly acquainted with the cause of 
uncle John’s manner I have no doubt. 

Mas. H. /, dear Mrs, Comfort ? 

Mrs, C. Yes, Madan yous and if this match iy broken 
oft 7 

Mrs. H. (lffecting astonishment.) he match broken off, 
did you gay 7 * 

Mrs. C, Aud my daughter’s prospects ruined, [shall 
cousider it entirely owing to you. 

Mrs. H. (fside.) We have suceceded—there will be no 
wedding, and T shall have my cashmere shawl. My dear 
Mrs. Comfort, in whet way can I have interfered ? 

Mas. C. People can cause a great deal of dissension with- 
out openly interfering, 

Mis, Hl. What do you mean, dear Nadas? . 

Mrs, C. Hints and whispers, and looks, are souietines 
more mischievous than downright assertions. 
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Mrs. H. Do. you imagine, Madam, that I should conde- 
seend to hit, and whisper, and look ? 7. 

Mrs. C. A designing woman will condescend to any thing 
that may forward her views. 
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* Mrs. H. Then, in your opinion, Zam a designing woman ? 

Mrs C. To be candid with you, that és my opinion. 

Mrs, H. Then, to be equally candid with you, Madam, 
allow me to bay, that 1 blush for you. 

Mrs. C. Blush for me, Madam! 

Mrs. H. Yes, Madam! to see a woman of your years 
consenting to such an unequal match as the marriage of my 
Gear uncle John with your child of » daughter, 

Mrs. C, My years, Madam! what do you mean by my 
years? You are not aware I presume,*that I- was but 
seventeen, when T married poor Mr. Comfort. 

» Mrs. H. 1 can easily imagine you were quite forward 
, enough. 

Mus. C, You insolent creature !— 

Mus. H. Don’t tose your temper. - 

Mrs. C. Oh! cear no;—TI shall not loxe my temper you 
niay depend upon it—you*designing—you mischief-making 
woman, you—you're fifty, you know you are. 

Mrs. H. How dare you make that assertion, } fifty! if 
1am madam, you are ten years older. 

Mrs. C. Me! I have friends that can provs— 

Mrs. H. Any thing no doubt— , ; 

Mas. C. PH leave the house instantly, I'H not submit to 
be insulted in this matner—Eliza—(cadling) my dear come 
tu your mother, we'll go home Eiliza—we'll gu home. 

Frit Mrs C 


A erash heard, Enter Uscoy Joux ina wrest fury. he 
E 
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overturns tables, $v.—every thing but one chair, into 
which he flings himself.) 

Uncurn J. There—there—there—there, now I’ve vented 
my rage, I shall be more composed—I feel better now— 
T’ve torn all the apple trees up by the roots, pitched the 
wheel-barrow into the road, thrown the garden roller through 
my neighbour’s skylight,and now T’m happy. 

Mus. H. Dear uncle John, 

Uncie J. Don’t bother me; leave me to myself, 

+ Enier Andrew. 

Anprew, Oh ir! * 

Uscrie J. What's the matter now ? ‘ 

Ayn. Mr. Easel and your nephew Hawk have quarrell’d. 

Unae J. Of ‘vourse, every body will quarrel to-day, 
should’nt wonder if there wont be murder before night, 

Ayn. Not at all unlikely sir, for they have gone out to 
fight. 

Mrs. H. To fight ! 

Ano. In the shooting ground, close by, 

Mrs. H: Oh! my poor Charles, where is the spot sir? 
where is it? shew it me, he will be killed. 

Uncun J. Yes, he'll be kill’d, its highly necessary that he 
should, to complete the horrors of my wedding day. 

Axp. Mr. Thomas has gone for the constables. 

Mrs. H. Unele John, why don’t you run and prevent. 
bloodshed * How can you sit here, and know your nephew's 
life ta he in danger ? 

Awn. (Ad the hack) There they are madam, there they 
are 

Mrs. H. (Running off) Where? _ 

« Axp. Measuring the ground. 
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Mas. H. (Without) Help! Murdest Help! 

Two ‘pistols heard in the distance, Mus. Hawk screams 
without, Uncip Joun capers about. 

Unctz J. Its done, somebody’s kill’d; I’m glad of it, 
now there’s a climax to the events of this day ; scream 
again Mrs. Hawk, I like it. 

Anp. Sir! master! 

Uncie J? Well, 

Awyp. I strongly suspect that your nephew and niece are 
two serpents. e 

Uncir J. (Seizing him.) None of tour zoological hinta to 
me sir-—speak out if you’ve any thing to say—don’t think to 
shock me, I'm proof against any thing now, fire !—murder— 
any-thing—I’m iron— 

Anp. Theard them say more than once this morning 
.. thet come what might, your marriage should not take place. 

Uncne J. Ah! you heard that? 

Ann. I did sir. 

Unctin J. A thought strikes me,—a suspicion flashes 
across me—but then the scene | witness'd between Eliza 
and Mr, Easel, I'm bewilder’d (falls into a chair.) 

Tuomas, (Without.) Come along, come along, It’s all 
over, 

(Enter THOMAS, with two discharged pistols, followed by 
Mr.and Mrs. Hawk. Hawk paleand leaning on 
his wife, Eowaep enters, ), 

Tuo. There’s no harm done, Ive arenged the dispute, 
and discharged their pistols in the air. . 

Uscus J. What did you do thet for? I wanted somebody 
to be kill'd, vou know I did: this is tlie first day I ever had 


one anhappy momeiit, and somebody ought to be kall'a. 
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Enter Mus, Coyrort, and Enza, dressed as in the 
First Act. “f 

Enza. Come Ma’ we'll go ees 

Uncus, J, You shan’t go home,—stay where you are. 
Andrew, close the doors, and let no one go out or come in, 
(Andrew closes the centre doors after hit.) Now ¥ must 
have all this confusion investigated; you Hawk an Easel 
have had words. - 

Mrs. H. (Aside to Hawk.) Speak out love boldly, don't 
be afraid. - 

Hawk. Mr. Kasel insulted me uncle, and as J was burn- 
ing to resent your wrongs— 

Uncir J, What right had you with my wrongs? zounds — 
sir, d’yg think I oan’t resent my own? look here (slapping 
his arm) this is my weapon, no fire arms, no pistolling for me, 
a good old English fist sir, which shall knock you down sir, 
if you dare tu interrupt me at this moment. 

fowarp. | canti6ned your nephew against recurring tu a 
subject that I am atraid ‘has caused some dissension, he 
slighted my caution. | was distracted, enraged, I challenged 
him and we met,— . 

Mrs. C. Allow"ne to say one word, (Zo Unxcus Jou.) 
You have ‘behaved very kind to my daughter from a child 
sir, for which as her mother, I thank you from my heart ; 
you intended to marry her, but as I perceive the mutch is 
opposed by your relatious, I think it really necessary it 
should be broken off. (obbing.) My child’s prospects are 
destroyed, but all is for the best. Come ‘Liza. 

Eu. Pm quite ready ma’. (Sobsing.) T did not think 1 
should have been vo duhapps on this day. Good bye, uy 
dear friend. ¢ Toking the hand uf Uscuf duns | Eat very 
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grateful for all that you have done, afl shall ever remember 
your kindness with thankfulness. 

Unetr J. (Pressing her hand to his lips, and sobbing.) 
Thomas! you soft-heartedsfool, what are you doing? Why 
do you stand blubbering there like a great boy ? 

Tuom. I’m not shedding a tear. 

Uncte J. You at; you are breaking your heart. Why 
don’t you took at me—(sobbing.)—and be iron as I am. 
(Wiping his eyes with handkerchief.) . 

+Mrs. H. My dear uncle John, I hope you don’t suspect 
that I have at all interfered to mar your happiness; if f 
thought so, T should be wretched, 1 should never know any 
peace again. (Sobding.) 

Uncie J, Zounds! we're all snivelling ; 4 must putgn end 
to it, “I've been a happy man all my life—perfectly happy, 
and why should I begin to be miserable now? I like to see 
every body happy, if I can make them so. (Roaring at 
Tuomas.) Be happy, you old drone. 

Txom. Well, I am, 1 am. ka 

Uncur J. Sir,—(to Easut.)—you are aware that I 
witnessed a circumstance which has been the chief cause of 
this confusion ? es 

Eow. 1 ain, Sir; but I assure you | had no intention of 
wronging you. Your nephew and niece, certainly, raised 
emotions in my heart that I strove to ubdye, and my wish 
was to leave this place immediately, and for ever. 

Unxcre J. Umph! You have a liking for that girl—you 
have, Sir ;—let me have no lying—no evasiog: and you, 
Miss, have no disinclination towards this young méh; your 
gratitude would not have allowed you to refuse me; but 
you secretly wished’ could have been forty yeays younger ; 
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that was impossible, ag far as regards myself; but you shall 
still have your wish, There—( joining Enza gnd Enwarp's 
hands.)—take your drawing-master, it is my desire, my com- 
mand ; bless you both, and be happy ! 

Mrs. H. Oh, my dear uncle John! 1 thought you were 
4 man of more sense than to part with your liberty after so 
long an enjoyment of it. How nobly He has acted, and of 
self and feeling, what a tremendous sacrifice, as the linen 
-drapers say. Dear uncle John! 

Hawk. Quite a domestic patriot—quite a Cato, 

Mrs. H. (dside.) Hawk, my dear, the shawl is mine ? 

Hawk. (Putting his arm round her waist.) Yes, ove. 

Unciu J. And now, as I will have a wife, J shall marry 
you, my Comfort. 

Mrs. H. Unele / 

Hawk. Sir! 

Tuom. John! 

But. My dear friend ' 

Mrs. H. Uncle John! * 

Uncur J. Ah! you inay all start and stare; but this is my 
fixed determination. Look at me, Mrs. Comfort ; you can’t 
refuse me—fine stamina, Madam; there's a leg—Fih ! will 
you have ie? say the word—a delicate yes, or a plain’no. 

Mrs, C. You have really taken me so completely by 
surprise, that—vyell as you insist, I shall not abject—( gir ing 
her hand to him), 

Mrs, H. (Cryéng.) This is shameful; this is scandalous : 
T could not have thought it of you, uncle. 

Hawk? My dear, you will not have your cashmere shaw]. 
_ Mrs. H. Uncle John, 1 shall no longer conceal my senti- 
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mentstowards you; you are welcomg.to your wile, or ra- 
ther your nurse. You will soon require the advice and as- 
sistance of your now despised nephew and niece; but we 
have done with you for ever—from this time forward, you 
forteit all claim on our esteem. Hawk, get your coat and 
hat immediately. We will return to London, and ledve 
these objects to theirfate: go, sir, do as I order you! (She 
thrusts Hawk off violently, and follows him.) - 

Uncte J. Ha! ha! ha! Now we are all comfortable 
again, and—(looking at his watch)—if we make haste, we 
shall yet be in time for the parson. Eh, Thomas, hav’nt I 
acted “like a hero? To be sure, I like to pee every body 
happy. It is a beautiful world, say what you will; and 
there are many happy days to be met with in this life worth 
living for, if we but know how to enjoy them. Eh! Tho- 
mas? Of course there are some evil-minded people ever 
ready to mar the joy of others, like my nephew and niece ; 
but if they are not to be found in these merry parties before 
us—-(to the audience)—what have we to fear ? Nothing. 
Then, indeed, will Uncte Jown’s happiness, and his love of 
every thing and every body, be complete; and he may yet 
enjoy his splendid world, excellent muscles and fine stainina, 
for his remaining forty years, 
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SCENE I. 


A Chamber, in the centre of which is a large Chimney Piece 
in the olden style. A Door on each side of the Chimuey ; 
Pes, ony 
teco other Doors at sides, and a Window with Shutters. 


Mary, Suurrie, and Jous [orn are discovered, arranging 
the Furniture. 


Mary. Three movings they say are as bad as one fire! If 
50, since I have lived with him, master has been as good ‘as 
burnt outof house and home at Jeast half a dozen times. This 
is the eighteenth house he has had in five years. Move, move, 
move, he’s for ever moving! Like—like— 

Joun Honn (coming forward). Like your tongue. But 
remember, mistress Mary, it's not always his fault, for since 
he’s become what he calls a disciple of Si* Humphrey Davy, 
the great chymist, and a student in natural magic, nobody will 
allow us to remain half a year in their houses, True, he did 
blow off the roof of one with his chymistry; and frightened 
two old maids out of their wigs by raising the devil as they said. 
(A flash of light is seen to issue from door, at side of chimney. 


, 
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Saurrvs. (séarting) Yes, and he’s doing so now I think. 
Did you see that ? 

Many. Yes—He’s trying now to extract butter from sca 
sand, or some such nonsense. We've only been two days in 
the house, and it smells of sulphur already as if old Nick had 
been here for a month. 


Enter Mrs. Muppiearatn, carrying a Flower Vase. 


Mrs. M. Here, Mary, place this on the chimney; and tell 
nue where is your master? 

Many. At his natural magic, ma'am. (puis the vase on the 
side of the chimney.) 

Mis. M. Heigho! Poor infatuated man. Thus does he 
ever neglect me. He has read the works of Sir Isaac Newton, 
Sir Humphrey Dayy, and other learned men, until he almost 
believes that nothing really exists in the world, but in imagin- 
ation. (lurns and sees SHUFFLE.) Mary, who is this young 
man ? 

Mary. That's my cousin, ma’am, just stept in to lend us 
a helping hand in placing the things. 

Mrs. M. Your cousin! you've a great many cousins, Mary. 
This is a brother I suppose to the tal! grenadier I found in the 
pantry last week. Come John Horn, come with me. (Exit. 

Joun Houn (following slowly.) V fly, ma’am. (Exit. 

Saurrie. What the devil did she say about a tall grena- 
dier, and the pantry ? Mrs. Shuffle! Mrs, Shuffle ! 

Mary, Hush! Are you mad? Do yon want to tell all the 
world that we're, married, and get me turned away ? 

Saurr.e. No; but the grenadier? 

Mary. Came to see the cook; so to prevent all the fat 
being in the fire, I cousined him, and made him a relation. 
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Mary. To be sure L have; for you know master never will 
have a married maid ; for he says their husbands are always 
about the house, and that annoys him. 

Suurrur. But why? 

Mary. Because he imagines they live at his expence. 

Saurrie. Absurd; live at his expence indeed—as for my- 
self T have too much pride—he need’nt be afraid of me. By 
the bye, I'll give you the basin I took away the turtle in yes- 
terday. (tekes abasin from his back pocket.) They're pretty 
careful I think. 

Mary. Never mind, as the place isso good. 

Suurrte. Yes; but I don’t like to be your husband, and 
not your husband. But why not intrust your mistress ? 

Mary. I have thought of doing so; (mysteriously) I think 
she'll want my assistance soon, for I’ve caught her, while 
my master’s at his natural magic, peeping at’ handsome young 
man next door, 

Suurrte. No! 

Mary. Yes! 

Ssurrce. You don't say so? 

Many. But I do though ;. and if master don’t look sharp, 
he'll find that mistress has more natural magic in her sparkling 
eyes than he can find in all the musty old books since the cre- 
ation. Let him take care, I say, that she doesn’t, one of these 
days, by love’s chymistry, transform him into something he 
won't like to be called,—IIere she comes, 

Enter Mrs. Mupoxesratn and Joan Hor. 
‘Mrs. M. Your cousin not gonea Mary. 
May, No ma’am; but he’s going (aside into the pantry. 
(Mrs. M. goes to window. 
Suurris. (fo Mary.) Which is your room? 
Mary. That—but why ? 
B83 . 
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Suurrie. I shall be here at seven. 

Mary. Here? Impossible. 

Suurrze. Leave that tome; I’ve a way of getting into this 
house which—but, mum!=up, down, through. I cannot ex- 
plain to you now—that’s my natural magic, 

Mary. What do you mean ? 

Suurrie. Hush! 

Mrs. M. (looking out of window.) Still at his window. If 
T could but let him know. . 

Many. (aside to Suurriz.) She's looking at the young 
man at this moment. 1 should like to-tell master, but he’ll 
hear nothing but. (An explosion is heard. 

Mrs. M. Gracious powers! What's that? 

Mary. Only master blowing himself up again, ma’am. 





Enter Mr. Muppuepraty ina Dressing Gown, with a broken 
Retort in his Hand, and his Face black on one Side. 


Mr. M. How unfortunate, just at the moment I was about 

to prove to demonstration, in spite of Dr. Thickhead’s asser- 
“tion 

Mrs. M. Dear love, are you hurt? Are you in pain ? 

Mr. M. (wéneing). Pain! have I not often explained to 
you, my dear Mrs. Muddlebrain, how completely the philo- 
sophers have proved that there is no such thing as pain in the 
world—it’s all imaginary. Ask John Hom there, he knows; 
for last week I broke his head, as an experiment, just to prove 
that I could not hurt him. 

Joun Honn. But you did'nt prove it. (rubbing his head). 

Mr. M. I did John. 

Joun Horn. Then why would you not let me try the same 
experiment upon your head, as I wished to do? 

Mr. M. Because J was already convinced. 
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Mr. M. Signs! but are you sure, John H orn, thet it was 
not an optical illusion ? for if the rays of light— 

Joun Hoan. You know master, 1 have had some expe- 
rience in lovers coming after one’s wife; I had enough of it; 
tor when the late Mrs. Horn— 

Mr. M. Nonsense John; it’s not because your wife went 
astray, that all the female part of creation should do the same. 


s Enter Mary. 


Mary, Missus has just found this little strip of paper, sir; 
she says its a summons for you to attend a Committee at the 
House of Commons, 

Mr. M. I’ve no time to attend. 

Many. Missus says you had better go directly to— 

Mr. M. The Devil with you. . 

Mary. Dear me, sir, don’t frighten me; you, being a gen- 
tleman, may go where you like, I’m only to go and get the 
stuffing for to morrow’s dinner. Missus has a goose, (Bait. 

Mr. M. Did you notice, how pointedly she said goose ? 
She's in the plot; they want to get me away at any:price, ~ 

Joun Horn. Just as my wife used to send me, when— 

Mr. M. John Horn! John Horn! I forbid you ever to 
mention your wife again—you'll drive me frantic. But I have 
u—TIl pretend to go out, and when she thinks that all is 
safe, T’'ll burst in upon her, 

Joun Hoary. Just as [ did, when my wife— 

Mr. M. (loudly). John Horn ! i 
+ Jouy Horn. I’m dumb, sir. 9 2 

Mr. M. I wish yon had a pleasanter name at this moment. 
Prettily I shall be laughed at; I~a disciple of Sir Hum- 
phrey—a philosopher too! I, who could see into the most 
hidden secrets of invisible nature—see through a mill stone 


‘< 
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with half an eye, to be thus blinded-by a woman.—But its 
given me a grand idea, John Horn—I’ll invent a chymical 
test, by which husbands may put their wives’ virtue to the 
proof, 

Jouy Horny. And if the huskands are wise, they’ll never 


dare to use it. : 
Mr. M. Here she comes; the fool that I have been. Look 


there— it’s now as clear os day; there’s guilt written on her 
very countenance. . 


(Mrs, Moppteprain Enters). 
Tl take her off her guard. (érées to sing.) 
‘© the joys of wedded life, 
**O the joys of wedded life."” 
My joy will choke me. (sézgs.) : 
* Quiet mind and pretty wife, 
‘¢ Makes us Iaugh and sing boys." 

Mrs. M. You're merry, love. How lucky I should find the 
summons, for no one knows the trouble it might have cost you, 
did you not ge. 

Mr. M. (aside) Vm afraid it will cost me more if I do go. 
(Sings.) “Quiet mind, &c. &e.” ( Aloud.) IT was not 
aware my Jove, that you knew any thing about the affair at 
all, my dear. 

Mrs. M. Yes, and you will soon find out that I know a 
good deal more tian you think Ido; I shall surprise you 
soon. Po : 

Mr. M. (aside!) T expect you will. (as if nothing had 
happened.) Butt must away. Keep up your spirits, duck ! 
I shall not be long. 

Mrs. M. No don't, dear—Good bye, 
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Mr. M. (aside. ) The hypocritical hyena! (¢o Jony Hor.) 
Did you see her smile. 

Horn. I did—so like the late Mrs. Horn. 

Mr. M. (Stops ‘his mouth~going.) 

Mrs. M. (tenderly.) What! not a kiss. 

Mr. M. I suppose I must. (Ae goes reluctantly and kisses 
her.) 

Mrs. M. Good bye, darling.—(retzres.) 

Mr. M. (to Joun Horn). You at this door keep an 
eye on her—watchful—careful—while I go round to the 
other. 

J. Horn. As careful as I used to be of Mrs. Horn. 

Mr. M. Damn Mrs, Horn! 

(Exeunt Mr. M. and Soun Horn.) 

Mrs. M. Atlast I am alone—and may with safety once 
again read his dear letter. How I tremble—if any one should 
have seen it—how imprudent: (reads) “ Dearest Lucretia, 
at last then I am again near you, dear girl. How fortunate 
you were able to make your husband take this house! We 
shall now have it in our power to see, to converse freely, with 
each other at all times.” (¢o hersedf.) Then it must be like 
Pyramus and Thisbe, through the wall! (reads) “ When 
your husband shall have gone out fly to the breakfast room.” 
(to herself.) This is it. (reads) “ Two signals with your 
hands, and do not be afraid at any sudden apparition! ~I 
shall appear.” How 1 tremble—his apparition! What can 
he mean? And yet, in spite of my fear, I would know. Shall 
T?—I will. (goes to rvom door and locks it.) How my heart 
beats! (she slaps her hands twice, part of the chimney piece 
turns round upon a centre. which brings FREDERICK into the 
room.) 

Mrs. M. Gracious powers ! What have I done? (sinks into 

. a chuir, the letter falls from her hand.) . 
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Frep. (rushing to her.) Sister, dear sister, take courage: 
"tis only I, your brother. 

Mrs. M. Frederick! Oh how you frightened me. (rising) 
Wos there ever anything so wonderful; how did you come ? 

Frepericx. A few words will explain everything :—this 
house, and the one next to it, on that side, once belonged to a 
nest of gamblers; that fire place, which turns upon a centre, 
was one of their modes of escape, when surprized by the 
otficers of justice. Having paid pretty dearly -to the scoun- 
drels, for my knowledge of their secrets, T thought I had a 
right to use them for my own advantage; and my having 
taken lodgings in the next dwelling, was the reason for my 
so strongly urging you in my letter, to get your husband to 
hire this, besides. the pleasure of seeing you, dear sister, it 
will give me a doyble chance of eluding my pursuers. 

Mrs. M. Are you then again in trouble ? 

Freperick. I am, : 

Mrs. M, Thoughiless Frederick; and at this moment too; 
when my husband is on the point of giving the hand of Ellen 

"to another, 

Freverick. Ellen, the wife of another! . Never! 

Mrs. M. Tcan scarcely pity you. Why will you ever be 
quarrelling,—ever be fighting ? 

Freventck. On my honour, dear. sister, you wrong me j= 
it is true, I have had some words with the unfortunate young 
man who was found shot; but how he cameo, I am perfecti ly 
ignorant. I Fequire time to prove my innocence; and as I 
thought I could employ thet time to more advantage, ont of a 
prison than in one, I fled from Liverpool, artived safely in 
London, and of the rest you are already aware, All I now 
want is a friend, to wait upon the secretary of state, to shew- 
him the papers 1 bear about me, and speak warmly in my 
favour, Ave you sure your husband— 
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Mrs. M. Sure! if he bat knew you were here, he would 
be the first to disclose your retreat, so incensod is he against 
youe But F have a thonght—I<-yes; I will do it thyself. 

Frepentck. You, sister! a 

Mrs. M. Yes, I... My friend Lady Manville, is first con- 
sin to this very secretary of state; I will hasten to her; my 
husband is out; give me the papers; not a moment must be 
lost; and temember, do not stir until you hear the signal. 

Joun Horn. (without.) Here, madam! 

Mrs. M. Sonie one comes—quick quick. 

Frepericx. I am gone! (places himself against the 
chimney, touches the spring, and disappears, Atl the same 
moment, JOHN Horn from without, is trying to open the 
left hand door,) 

Joun Horn; Here, madam! 

Mrs. M. Well? (unlocks door.) 

Joun Horn, Didn't you call, ma’am ? (eatering.) 

Mrs. M. No. 

Jous Horn, Strange! I thought I heard—just os I once _ 
did in the time of the late Mra, Horn, : 

Mrs. M. No more, John. 

Jouy Horn. I’m dumb. But please you ma'am, we are 
to prepare the dinner in this apartment; the dining room 
being so choked up with furniture. 

Mrs. M. As you please. 

Mary, (from without.) Mr. Horn, come and assist me 
with this table. 7 

Joun Horn. I’m coming mistrdss Mary, J’m coming. 
(While Mrs, Muppienratn 7s speaking, JoHN Horn and 
Many bring in a@ tray, on which ts a cold fowl, a ham, some 
wine, Se. and three candles unlighted, one a small one, put 
it on lable.) : 


. 
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Mrs. M. They certainly suspect nothing! (looking at her 
watch.) only five o'clock, and already getting dark. What, if 
1 should not return before my husband. Here, Mary! 

Many. Yes, ma'am. (coming down.) 

Mrs: M. Tam compelled to go out, Mary; soif Mr. Mud- 
dlebrain should come home first, and ask for me, you will tell 
him that I am dressing. You understand, Mary ?—Dressing. 

Joun Horn. (asdde, placing things on table.) And mind 
she doesn’t get a good dressing. (Eait Mrs. Mcppieprarn. 

Mary. Yes ma’am, I understand. Mum! (aside.) It's all 
right, I shall soon be able to tell about Shuffle, and my 
marriage. (Exit. 

Joun Hoary. There they go, whispering to each other: 
it’s as clear as day! Poor Mr. Muddlebrain ! 

Mr. M. (puts,his head in at the door.) John, 

Joun (orn. (not hearing.) He'll not be long without a— 

Mr. M. Horn, I say. 

Joun Horn, Is that you, master ? 

Mr. M. Do you know John, I begin to think we are 
wrong; because it’s impossible that my wife—a wife that 
adores me. 

Jouy Horn. Ah, sir, the late Mrs. Horn adored me! 
But sir, I have proofs. 

Mr. M. Proofs! (starts.) 

Joun Horw. Yes, do you know that the young gentleman 
has not appeared once at the window since you have becn out. 

Mr. M. Well, but that’s a good sign. 

Joun Horn, Yes; but‘as 1 came up stairs I heard the voice 
ofa man, Is that a good sign? 

Mr. M. No, a damn’d bad one! A man’s voice? 

Joun Hors, Talking to missus, 

Mr. M. I’m in a cold sweat! bul John, don’t you know 
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that science has taught us, the organ called the ear is very de- 
ceptive ; that when the mind is fixed intently upon one point, 
sounds are often heard at another. 

Jonny Hoxn. But 1 thought 1 heard a kiss. 

Mr. M. A kiss 3 

Joun Hoan. Just such as I once heard in the time of 
Mrs.— 

Mr. M. I'll choke you; and what did you do? 

Joun Hoan. I-opened the door—no, I tried to open it; 
for it was locked 1 

Mr. M. Locked ? 

Joun Horn. Yes. But she let me in; and madame was— 

Mr. M. Well! 

Jouy Horn. Alone. 

Mr. M. Fool! ideot! Just as I was in a state of almost 
spontaneous combustion ! Now will you believe in my theory, 
which proves that everything is nothing; and that nothing is 
the only real thing in the world. 

Joun Horn. (picking up the note let fall by Mrs. 
Muppixprain.) Then perhaps this little bit of paper is 
nothing, for it looks wonderfully like a real note. 

Mr. M. Anote! 

Joun Horn. Yes, and T declare, addressed to missus. 

Mr. M, (taking the note from Joun Horn.) To your 
mistress? What do I see? (reads) ‘ Dearest Lucretia,” 
that's my wife! ‘at lastthen I am againanear you, dear 
girl.” Damnation! (reading, with great agitation) ‘‘ Have 
it iy our power-at all ¥imes—-husbattd out—two signals ”"— 

Joun Horn. Am 1 a fool now? . 

Mr. M. No John, but F am. What shall J do? a fire 
damp has exploded in my brain; I’m in a perfect state of 
fusion. Fetch mea bag of nitrous oxide. 
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Joun Horn: Yes, sir, 

Mr. M. No, some brandy—water—any thing. 

Joun Horny. Yes, sir! 

Mr. M. No, John; fetch me nothing. 

Joun Horn. I will, sir. 

Mr. M. The perfidious wretch! Light the candles John, 
(Joun Horn takes an apparatus off the shelf, and lights the 
candles.) Now I no longer wonder at her speaking in such 
praise of this apartment. (cmétates his wife) “This shall be 
my apartment; ‘twill just do for me.” (naturadly). And willdo 
for me, I’m afraid. (dike his wife). “Two entrances, how 
convenient.” —No doubt she has found it so. (looks at note). 
“ Again near you!” (fo Joun Horn) Perhaps he’s near us; 
take a light John, we'll search the house.—Where shall we 
begin ? . 

Joun Horn, I used to bégin at the dust hole. 

Mr. M. You go that way, I'll take this; and if we find a 
lover-—— 

Joun Horn. I once found two! (astde.) 

Mr. M. Ye powers that guard over injured husbands nerve 
my arm to vengeance! (Ezeun¢ Mr. M. and Joun Horn, 
each taking a light.) 


SuuFFe descends the Chimney, and advances with 

: caution. 

Suorris. It wes not for nothing that I, Harry Shuffle, 
performed the parts of head waiter, croupier, cutter, shuffler, 
und all that, when this wés a gambling house. To look at 
that chimney, few people would imagine the inside was built 
like a stairease—mayy atime have I scampered up that when 
the Bow-street officers, those cursed knaves of clubs, were at 
our heels. I've cut the cards now, and deal in other commodities, 
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T'm head man at a pop shop, as I callit, not a pawnbroker’s but 
a gunsmith’s—by the bye, I have forgotten to take home this 
brace of pistols (feeling his back packel)—never mind. Now 
let me see: that’s Mary’s room, and (¢urning round sees ta- 
é/e) the dear little queen of hearts! She has not forgotten my 
hint about the fowl, and the two boitles of wine. Doubtless 
the family are in the dining room; so I may safely enjoy the 
hanquet my dear little Mary has prepared for me. (sts down. 
at the table.) 


Re-enter Mr. Muppiepratn withoul the Candle. 


Mr. M. Nobody to be found; no one has left the house! 
(secs Suurrir) The devil! Here he is, and eating my din- 
ner! Shall I knock him down! 

SuvrFix. How heavy these pistols are ig my pocket, (puts 
pistols on table, pointing towards Mr. M.) 

Mr. M. Is he going to murder us. 

Sucrr.e. What, if I'd shot myself! 

Mr. M. I wish you had. . 

Suurrie. Now, Mr. Shuffle, I'll eut you for a slice of 
ham. (cuts a slice, and holds it on his fork.) It's mine! I've 
won it. (eats.) 

Mr. M. And I’ve lost it! What's he at? 

Snurrce, Now, Mr. Shuffle, Vil toss you for a glass of 
wine—I've won it! (drinks.) 

Mr. M. And F’ll toss you out of the window. 

SunureLe. What's that? (puis wine glass on candle, and 
-atinguishes it.) : 


Enter Mary. 


Mary. I thought T heard master’s voice. 
Mr. M. A female !* that’s my wife ! 
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Snvrrte. There’s some one in the room. 

Mary. Perhaps it’s my husband. 

Mr. M, It is indeed. 

Mary. Henry! 

Suvurrie. Yes, love! 

Mr. M. (softly.) «‘ Love,” too; a pleasant situation mine. 
(locks one of the doors.’ Cockatrice! wretch! If I can 
tind my way to the door. (feels for door on the other side.) 
Vl lock them in until I have procured witnesses ; and then 
for a divorce. (Exit, 

Mary. I thought master was here. 

Suvrrtr. So he is; your lord and master. 

Many. But how got you here ? 

Suurrte. I flow here; but first my dear little wife, let me 
sive you a kiss aya recompence for the fine fat fow] I’ve 
enjoyed, 

Many. What fowl? 

Suorrve. Why the fowl you left for me on the table here, 
which I can assure you was delicious. 

Mary. Oh! horror! you havn't eaten it? 

Suurrte. Ali but the bones, 

Mary. We're ruined and undone! Why that was the cold 
dinner for master and missus. 

SHuFFLE. The devil ! 

Mary. And listen! Here is master coming, what shall I do? 

SaurFie. Don't be afraid, like an old witch, I'll be ap the 
chimney in a crack. 

Many. I shall-faint ! 

Sucrpie, That’s your affair, I’m off! (the door is heard 
opening.) 

Mary. (falls in a chair.) Vm gone! 

Sucreg. So am J. (gets up the chimney) 
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Enter Mr. Muppiesrain with a Brace of Pistols, and 
Joun Horn with a Blunderbuss and a lighted Candle, 


Mr. M. Now, vile seducer ! surrender, or we'll shoot you! 

Joun Horn. This reminds me of old times. 

Mr. M. Where is he, John ? 

Joan Horn. I don't see anybody. 

(Goes to table, and lights the other candle. 

Mr. M. No matter ;—here’s the companion of his guilt. 
(seeing Mary). Rise, lost, abandoned woman, and leave my 
house. 

Mary. Abandoned. (Starts up). 

Mr, M. and Joan Horn. (together). Mary ! 

Mary. Yes, and I’d have you to know, I’m no more adan- 
doned than my betters. This ismy hnsband. (Zooks around). 
Gone ! 

Mr. M. Who's your husband ? 

Many. 1 did’nt say husband, 

Mr. M, Ifnot; who was it I saw eating my dinner? 

Mary. T—as nobody seemed inclined to eat it, I thought J” 
might. 

Mr. M. Well, ifit were you, you must be very quick at your 
toilet ; for just now I’m certain you had on a pair of breeches 
and jockey boots. 

Mary. I! You know, sir, that as you say, nothing is really 
in this world as it seems to be, I dare say I did appear to 
you in jockey boots; but it was merely an hoptical illusion as 
you philosophers call it. a 

Mr. M. Where then is my wife ? 

Many. Sir? 

Joun Hory. Can you understand a simple question >~ 


Where is this gentlemen’s wife? (Retires towards window, 
“ 
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Mary. His wife! She's dressing. 

Mr. M. Dressing ;—is she ? 

Joun Horn. Then she’s dressing in the street; for by the 
gas-light yonder, I see her at this moment getting out of a 
hackney coach. 

Mr, M. By herself? 

Joun Horn. No; by the pump. 

Mary. May I go, sir? 

Mr. M. Yes; to your own room, sphynx, (takes out key 
and opens door) but do not dare to breathe until I call you, 
or you shall die! 

Mary. I shall die if I don’t breathe! Indeed, sir ; I—- 

Mr. M. In, directly ; or. 

Mary. Oh dear! What can all this mean? (Mr. Mup- 
DLEBRAIN pushes,her into a room, and locks the door.) 

Mr. M. We have one of the accomplices safe ; now for the 
principals. Where can the vile seducer be? Has he vanished 
in smoke ? 

Joun Hoay. Hush, master! J hear missus coming. 

Mr. M. Then you descend by the little staircase: call in 
all my neighbours—every body you see in the street. 1 wish 





all London to behold my wrongs! To witness my gteat re- 
venge! My triumph! Quick, away. 
Joun Horn. I fly. (Exit. 
Mr. M. Now where to hide myself, that I may surprise 
them. { have it,; in the nook of this chimney. Here can I 
watch the crocodile. Hush! (conceals himself.) 
£ 


Enter Mrs. Muopiesrain cautiously. 
. 


Mrs, M. Nobody here! How fortunate I should find my 
spouse out. 


Mr. M. Ditto 
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Mrs. M. Now then to summon my dear Frederick. 

Mr. M. Just now it was Henry! 

Mrs. M. What a pity it is my husband is so prejudiced; | 
should like to tell him all about it. 

Mr.M. The devil you would ! 

Mrs. M. For if we could all three live together ; it would 
be so pleasant. 

Mr. M. Damn’d pleasant! I can’t stand this. 

Mr. M- Perhaps my husband will be more reconciled in 
time, and then— 

Mr. M. ( Groans.) 

‘Mis, M. What was that? Was it Frederick? Quick, the 
signal. (she slaps her hands rather softly, and listens). No 
reply ; he could not have heard me. 

Mr. M. But he shall hear me. (gives go loud slaps with 
his hands, when the chimney instantly springs round, carry. 
tug with it Mr. Muvperrain, and bringing Frepertck 
info view.) Abduction ! 

Mrs. M. What was that? I shall swoon. 

FREDERICK. (running to her). Do not fear, dear sister. 

Mrs. M. But f heard some one calling. 

}’repERick. Doubtless; when the chimney was opened, 
you must have heard the officers trying to break open the door 


of my apartment. 

Mrs. M. Officers! have they then discovered your retreat ? 

Freperick. They have ; but I'll give them leave to arrest 
any body they may find in my room. But what news sister ? 
-’ Mrs. M. Why you must know, I went to my old friend: 
Lady Manville, when, what was my surprise,?~- 

Mr M, (without). Reparation! Reparation! What re- 





Answer me that. 
eB 


Paration can I have 
ela. Re 
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Freperick. Again! I've not time for the chimney. (s/ips 
under the table). 


Enter Mr. Muppiesrain 2a great disorder; THRen 
Orricers following. 

Mrs, M. What does all this mean ? 

Mr. M. What does it mean ? who can tell what it means ? 
Here was I, one moment in this room; and in another, by the 
force of magic, or old Nick, I’ve been rammed ‘through a 
stone wall, into the iron clutches of these civi? officers, as they 
are called. 


Enter Joun Horn. 


Joun Horn. They're below sir; I’ve brought all I could 
find, to witness yow: triumph. 

Mr. M. A pretty triumph! (¢o the Orricer). Now, sir, of 
what am I accused ? 

Orricer. Of kiHing a young man in a duel. 
~ Mr. M, I fight a duel! 

Orricer. Yes; they tell me it was a most bloody contest, 
and but for your wonderful bravery: 





Mrs. M. Indeed, sir, he is not capable of such a thing. 

Joun Horn. No, indeed he’s not, sir. 

Mr. M. No sir, I'm incapable of any thing; I’m a gen- 
tleman, sir. This is my house. 

Orricer. Thef why did we find yon in the next one ? 
How got you there ? - 

Mr. M. Through the wall. 

Orricer, Ridiculous! Your name is Frederick Melville ; 
we know you. 

Mr. M. No. sir. My name, I’m not ashamed of it, is 
Muddlebraiy Joseph Muddlebrain, 
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Orricer. The devil it is! Then, if you area quiet gentle- 
man, why do we find you armed with these crackers? (/aking 
pistols from table.) 

Mr. M. Because I have been watching and searching for a 
lover my wife has hid somewhere. 

AuL. A lover! 

Mrs. M. Mr. Muddlebrain, do you dare to: 

Mr. M. Yes, ma’am ; I here unmask you to the world. 

Mrs. M. ‘Listen to me, sir. 

Mr. M. I'll hear nothing! (To ¢he Orricer) I was stand- 
ing just here, (goes to chimney) upon the watch, when, all at 





once: 

SHurrie. (ts heard calling in the chimney.) \'m down by 
Jingo ! (Two or three bricks fall down upon Mr. Munpir- 
BRAIN, who runs forward.) “ 

Mr. M. Murder! (Suurruz’s legs are dangling down 
for a minute; and ALL are astonished.) That’she! I know 
him by his boots. That's her paramour! He first broke my 
peace, and has now broken my head. Seize him! (Two, 
Followers seize Suurvue, and bring him forward.) 

Suurrie. Pardon, gentlemen, I’m no paramour, but an 





honest young man, 

Orricer. How came you in that chimney ? 

Snurrie. Why, as I was going along, I heard the cry of 
fire; so thinking it was in the chimney—I—{—I—fell down 
it; and here I am. 3 

Mr. M. So villain, you were walking along the street, and 
fell down a chimney. A pretty swory, indeed. 

Mary. (heard knocking from within, } Let me out, let me 
out! (Joun Horn unlocks the door, Many enters.) 

Opricer. (40 dis men). March him off. 

Mary. (evyéng), Oh ma’am! oh master! Pray pardon! 
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Do, good Mr. Officer! he only came to see me; he’s an 
honest young man, and my husband. 

Aut, Your husband ! 

Mr. M. What do I hear? say it once more. 

Many. He’s my husband. 

Mr. M. Come io my anns, you little darling. (Augs her). 
Oh! my good friends! oh! my dear little wife! and you, 
John Horn, I don’t mind your name now, bear witness, that 
I’m the happiest man,—that is, married man in the world. 

Joun Hoan (who has been looking at the table). Not yet, 
sir. 

Mr. M. What do you mean, Horn ? 

Joux Horn. ( whispering to Mr. Mupvierrain, and 
pointing at the table.) Here's another, I see his legs.. 

Mr. M. Nonseme ; they are the legs of the table. 

Joun Horn, If they are, they wear boots. (at this moment, 
Marvy and Suurrie, who have been taking away the dinner 
things, also take away the cloth, and discover FRepERIcK 
sitting under the table). 

Frevenick, (laughing). Don’t be afraid! ‘tis only 1, 

ALL. A young man ! 

Mrs, M. Brother ! 

Mr. M. Frederick Melville ! 

Orricer. The very man we are to arrest. 

Mrs. M. This paper will satisfy you that he is at liberty. 
(Gives paper to D¥¥ICcER, who goes off with his followers.) 

Freperick. Is it possible! 

Mr. M. John Horn! J&bn Horn! You've made me an 
ass, (lo his (Vefe.) Most celestial of terrestrial beings, can 
you forgive me ? 

Mrs. M. On one condition. 

Mr. M. Name it. 
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Mr. M. Well, as he deserves to be punished in some way, 
perbaps that will be as good a method as any.—Kh! John 
Horn ? 

Joun Hory. Can’t be better—J’ve been married. 

Mr. M. And you've been an old fool, I hope you will allow 
that, 

Joun Horn. I don’t know. (confidentially) There may be 
a third lover somewhere, as there was in the time of the late 
Mrs, Horn. 

Mr. M. Poh! Let there be, I fear him not. (taking Mrs. 
Moppursratn’s hand) And 1 hope the structure of our 
chimney piece, supported by Mr. and Mrs. Muddlebrain, with 
a little Cupid at top, will be considered both useful (pointing 
fo Mrs. Muppepratn) and ornamental. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 





Tur great success which has attended the previous Buslesque 
Burlettas at this Theatre, by the same Authors, has induced 
them to submit the whois of the present one to the Public, in 
a printed form, at the same price as, and in lieu of, the Sonys 
only, as heretofore, It ds intended, now that efficient jro- 
tection is afforded by the late Act, to follow up this by the 
publication of -the Classical Burlesque Burlettasy called 
« Olympic Revels,” “ Olympic Devils,” and *The Paphian 
Bower;” which will appear in quick succession; 

The Authors take this first opportunity of expressing their 
sincere gratitude to the Public for the encouragement accorded 
to their humble endeavours to increase the harmless stock of 
public amusement, and to congratulate themselves, in the 
words of « The Merry Monarch,” 


* That their yonsenge suits their nonsense.” 
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Miss Perriver. 


BLACK)... 


Us Exixence tax Tex or Drasonps, (Cardinal 
Legate from Pope Joun, Lord Great Cassino to Mr. Mason. 
the King of Diamonds, and Envoy Extraordi- ( ¥» Mason. 
nary to the Court of Spades)... 


‘Tu Kino or Cruns, (a Kitght of the Round Table) Mn. J. Brann. 
Part, (Iie Squire )ecsssesseesssessssessscesssesssesesece we Mas Cortina. 


Ompre or rae Kiva or Hearts, (fallen in combat 4 
aguinst the King of Spades }rrvcrvesssssssessnesg ce § M+ Huaerys. 


Tur Qozen or Hearts, (a Captive-ating Captive) Mavaxe Vesrais. 
Tre K Nave or Heanzs, (Ex- Valet tothe lateKing) Mn. Sarren, 


Ma. Wyauan, 











Common Cards of thesvarious Suite—Messrs. Ireland, Hitchinson, Fry, 
Morgan, Dowsing, and Giffin; Mesdames Crawford, Norman, Greener, 
Harrington: Nicholson, Melbourne, Goward, Tully, 





The Music sclected from the BEST HANDS, and arranged by 
Mr. Brewrrt. fe 


The New SUITS, by Mr. Jerxivs, Miss Inutann, and Partners, from 
original Paintings, in the possession of. every body. 
A DEAL of Machinery, by Mr. Macxinrosu. The Properties MADE 
and CUT by Mx. Bucxuey. 
The New Scenery (painted by Mn. Gornox) will be DEALT OUT in” 
the following order: — 
la WELL-KNOWN EXTERIOR. 
2. The COURT CARD RC OM of the KING OF SPADES. 
3. CHAMBER IN SPADE PALACE. ® 
4, THE DUNGEON OF CARD CASTLE. 
5. Exterior of Card Castle. 
G. as ue 4, : 
7. COURT YARD OF THE CASTLE, 


HIGH, LOW, JACK, &. 





Als the Overtude commences the Curtain draws and discovers— 
SCENE I. 
A well-known Exterior. 
{i.e.) The portrait of the Great Mogul, as seen on HE coer 
of anew puck of cards. 
alt the conclusion of the’ Overture, a crash is heard, and th 
scene parting, as if torn asunder, dscovers— 


SCENE’ II. 
The Court €ard Room of the Kigg of Spades. 


The Kise and Quesn OF Seanes are seated on their thrones. 
lis honour the AcB on the right of the Rina, and his grave 
the Douce on the left of the Quenn. The reghof the suit 
are arranged on each side of the throne, and captive Hearts, 
of both sexes, Kneeling before it, under the guard of tlw 
Knave of Spades. Grand flourish. At a sign from the 
Kine, the Devce advances:to the orchestra. 

Dever, (pointing with his wand to the leader,) It’s your 
lead—play ! ge 
“ GLEE & CHORUS. 
( The mighty conqueror of hearts."") 

‘The mighty Conqueroe of Hearts in triumph here behold! 
With all his trumps, we sound his fame, our champion stout and build 

While honours count for victory, ye Spades, in chorus sing, 

“# A lucky job it was for us we turned up such a King!" 

King or Sp. Thanks, my brave Pips! my noble black 

carde, thanks ! 

We like this adulation! Praise is nought 


2 
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Unless ’tis laid on with a trowel! we 
Are king © de j jure’’ and “ de facto,” and we say 
Play the whole game or nothing ! 


Queen oF Sp, Yet my Hege— (rising) 
Kine or Sp. Silence! 
Quees or Se. I'm dumb. (sits duun) 


Kryc or Sp. Notyou, sweet partner ; to the courtI x spoleg, 
Proceed, and without further interruption. 
QUEEN oF Sp, Well, then, my liege, } waz about to’ 
say (rising again) 
I thought— 
Kixe or Sp. We differ from yor totally, 
And so sit down. My lord! court cards and common, 
You have just now, and justly, sung our. praises... 
We scorn to land oursely: es; but we are swarn 
To speak the truth. We are the greatest monarch 
Upon the cards. * Be quiet ; “for we know it, 
In evil hougfor him, the King of Hearts 
Affronted'us. On the green cloth of battle 
Soon hand to hand we met. But our hand, proved 
Too strong for his—a pretty hand he made on’t— 
For with our own great spade ¥% bed we put him, 
And left him playing dumby, 
Dervce. Glorious ganic! 
These red men thought to make us blackies slaves. 
You taught them, Sire, a trick worth two of that— 
Kuxe oF Sp, Silence ! we-would we dould induce the deuce 
To hold his tongue—deucg, take him! As we said, 
The. Ring of Hearts is playing dumby. But 
Not so his captive queen—she talks of liberty, 
And talks incessantly, as Queens and women, 
Captive or not, are but too prone to dc. 
Has she a motive for so talking 2 Silence— 
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We thank your forwardness, but we can answer, 
Good people, for ourself. Has she a motive ? 
We have a shrewd suspicion—we say nothing— 
The King of Diamonds is a widower; 
The Queen of Hearts good-looking—we had almost said— 
Confoundedly good-looking—we say nothing. 
DEUCE i Methinks his Majesty talks much for one 
aside. $ Who constanily says nothing. 
inc or Sp. . Silence! 1 say ’tis just npon the cards 
That this same King may offer her his hand— 
should he prefer his suit— Saas: without.) 
Did we say trumpet ? 
(The Kavr or Spaves goes oft, and returns with « card.) 
Kav or Se. My liege, a card. 
Kixe oF Sp.. The Ten of Diamonds !_ 
Kyave or Sp. The cardinal, lord great “Cassino fo 
And enyoy from his Majesty his king 
Krxe or Sp, Aha! my pips! I ask you, is yout Sovereign 
A good hand at a guess or not? No answer! 
Turn up the Ten of Diamonds, —. 
Enter Tex ov Dramonns,) 
Kixe or Sp. Welcome, End Cardinal! What says our 
Cousin 
His precious Majesty of Diamonds ? « 
Tes or D. Diamonde sends héalth to Spades, and greets 
him thus :— P 
The Queen of Hearts—poor heart—a captive maid, 
Gr rather made a captive by thysarmy, 
Here languishes in_prison. 
Kine ov Sp. Wonderful ! 
Hast thou no news, my lord? All this we know, 
We took that trick ovirself? 
Deuce. "Twas an odj trick. 
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Kine or Sp. Aha! 
Deuce. Because it won the game. 
Kive or Sp. Oho! Proceed. 


Try. Her Majesty of Hearts— 
Kixe or Sp, Silence! 
TEN. Alack ! how can I tell my tale, . 


Great Spade, and yet be silent too ? 
Kuve or Sp, That's true— 
But cut thy tale short, and let’s have the heads. - 
Proceed from “ languishes in prison,” —we 
Have heard the rest before. ¥ 
Ten, In prison, and 
The king, my king, desires her instant freedom. 
Kuve ov Sp. Desires! 
Tex, * Entreats ! ; 
Kuve or Sp. That's better. We'll consult 
His honour here, the Ace. Lord Chancellor, 
You hear the Kihg of Biamonds doth propose 
To take the Queen of Hearts, and in exchange 
To give us—nothing, The advantage thus, 
Being all upon one side, 'twere crooked policy, 
Methinks, to grant this boom. But how say you ? 
Ace. I doubt—I'II take the papers home and look at 
thems 
Ere I give judgment in this card case. 
Kye or Sp. Pshaw! 
Doubt me no doubts! Chief Justice Hoyle hath riled. 
When in doubt win the trigk, We do refusc— 
Ten, My answer is then?— 
Krxe or Sp. Flat denial ; unless 
He offer every diamond in the pack 
By way ofransom! Go, inform our cousin 
We'll see hin-—he knows what first. For yourself, 
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Your stick is in your hand, sir—eut it, 

Tex, Ah! this to me! Remember, haughty Spade, 
Pope Joan is our near kinswoman! There's but 
One pip between us and her Holiness! 

Beware of excommunication ! There’s 
A bull— : 
Kuve or Sp, A bull! we'll take it by the horns, 
The Pope! Poh, poh! 
Thou canst not, Cardinal, in all the cards 
n ind one so slight, and so ridiculous 
To charge me with an answer as the Pope. 
Go tell her so. She'll find that in her game 
The King of Spades’s a stop! Despising too 
You and your Master—thus we turn our back— 
You'll find our answer plain !— 

(The King and court turn their backs upon the Cardinal.) 
Break up the court— (EBixit Cardinal.) 
We're for the chase! "Go order Hufit and Son 
To let our pack out. Whatsoe’er the game, 

Be sure ou follow suit ! 


AIR axp CHORAM—Den Farescuurz. 
(“ Hark ! follow ; havdaut’y 
Kina. 
Away, hie away to the table’s green cove¥ ; 
Ourself will be poney and make up*the pack : 
The hounds shall play points, and when land games are over, 
There’s fish in the pool, and we'll turn up a Jack, 
Let Jew money-lenders play “ Beggar my neighbour ;” 
Let merchants play ‘‘ Commeree,”,and soldiers * * Piequet ;” 
At vain “ Speculation” philasophers iabour ; 
We're for “ Whist”—and our crown on the rubser we'll bet. 
Cuoxvs. 
Then, Cards, follow suit, follow suit, follow suit, &e. 
, anes Omnés.) 
Bg 
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SCENE TIL 
A Room in the Palace. 
Enter the Kxave ov Hearts. 
Kyave or H. So far my game goes well. The King of 
Hearts F 

Is slain—his suit dispersed—his queen a captive ; 
All, allthrough me! ’Twas I finessed the Tyrant, 
I overlooked his hand, and told the foe = 
Exactly what he held. * O, sweet revenge! 


What! For I eat a paltry score of tarts 
Madc on a summer-day by his fair queen, 
Must I be scorned, discarded, rhymes made on me 
And set to filthy tunes ? Forbid it, fate ! 
No, no; Pll not be call’d a knave for nothing. 
ee 
Vengeance is fed crop-full; but Love! ah, Love! 
Almighty Love is yet unsatisfied. 
I’m sore perplexed. The Queen of Spades’ blue eyes 
Have driven the black ones of the Queen of Hearts 
Almost from out my nob; I must win both. 
Intrigue and Matrimony! By Pope Joan! 
The Knave—the poor despised Knaye—will be 
Within an acc of cléwfing all the board. 
AIR—Kvwave or Hearts: 
(Fie Minstrtl Boy.) 
The King of Spades to the chace is gone, 
In the midstf the pack you'll find him ; 
He leads his suit to the black game on, 
But his Quega he has left behind him: 
An honour she is called to his throne, 
*And she bears like a saint her slavery ; 
Bat, like the rest of her sex, E own 
She doats on a bit of knavery. 


« (Exit Knare.) 
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SCENE IY. 
“A Prison. 
The QueEN oF Hearts is discovered, attended by four of 
hur Ladies-Maids of Honour, one of whom, kneeling, holds 


lefure her a miniaturg of the King, her late husband, (a 
playing-card in a case.) 


QUEEN, (advancing to the air of “ Portrait charmant,’) 
Yes, thou sweet image of my sainted lord, 
By day I hold thee ever in my hand: 
Night comes, and finds thee laid out in my crib! 
Well I remember, I was sweet fifteen, 
And you were fifteen too; (ah, what 9 pair! 
Made for each other ;) when your first fone suit 
Brought a wild flush into my maiden cheeks, 
Which counted, made you out. For years ] wore thee 
« Here, in my heart of hearts.” Tor years we pegg’d 
At the same board together. Oh, my husband, 
Now thou hast shuffled off thy mortal goil, 
L have no*heart to cut for partners more! 
(Enter the KNAVE OF — aRTS.) 
Ha! Can I trust my sight ? Avaunt, base Knave-— 
Ruffian—Rascallion—Rebel—Regivtide— 
Thief—Coward—-Jackanapes—and Jack-a-dandy. 
In short—thou every*thing but gentleman. | 
Kyave or H. In short! That’s personal; marry come up, 
Shorts are the fashion ; and Bob Short is called 
A high authority!“ In short’ forsooth ! 
Short-sighted lady, I'M be short with you: 
J love you, and would take you for my bride. 
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e 
Queen or H. Take me ! you take the Queen ! you cannot 
* doit: . 
- [am a cut above you, sir, and sooner 
Than I'd take you, and make myself the Jil of such a Jack, 
T’d take the meanest spade, and dig my grave with it. 
Kynave or H. Indignant Queen— : 
QueeN or H. Impudent Knave! talkest thou of love 
to me? 


Kyave or H. Alack, Madame! 


AIR.—Kyaves 


(“Is there a heart.”) ~ 


Is there a heart that never loved ? 
TF so, it is not mine: 
Is there a Knave can mark unmoved 
A point that should be thine? 
Oh, bear him to some distant shores, 4 
Or shabby “ silver hell,” 
Where monsters only play “ All Fours,” 
Where honours never tell. 
(QueEN or H. Honours! I never reckoned upon thine, be 
sure ! 
Kyave or H. H = ‘me in prose my ardent passion tell. 
Queen or H.” Thy passion! thine! begone, or thou shalt 
find ° 
Thy passion, saucy Knave, a joke to mine! 
Kyave or H. Madam, I go. How’s this ! (aside) the 
: King of Spades! 
So, so; fair Queen, you ate his game to-day ; 
To mark the King, I'll play at ecarté. 
(Conceals himself.) 
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Enter the King or Spapes. 


Krye or Sp, How fares our fairest prisoner of war ? 
Quxen or H. With the humility which best befits 
Our sad condition, briefly we reply, 
We're none the better, sir, for seeing you. 
Kine or Sp, Most captivating captive, we in turn 
Do wear your chains; so we have cut the pack, 
And slipped away to pay our daty here: 
See at thy Teet a spado— (kneeling.) 
Quen or H. A rake you mean, 
Kine or Sp. Well, be it so; thou art the mould of form! 
And I propose , 
Quees or H. And I refuse— 
Kixe or Se, Hard heart! 
Before thou knowest what, . 
QUEEN OF H. 1 know what’s what, and therefore do refuse 


€ 


AIR.— Queen. 
(“ My heart with love is beating.”) 
‘When spades our hearts were beating, 
And doubling them all down, 
La I felt it was by cheating 
My husband lost a crown. 
Fair play could ne'er have d@he it, 
Por, when our colour fled, 
E’en you yourself must own it, 
The run was on the red. 
Kino or Sp, Never! Beware the sequence; you haveruffed 
me 
When leading from my weakest stit ; but new 
PN change it Queen, and play a forward game! (seizing her.) 
Query ov H. I'll call a card. Help! help! 
(Kyave or Hearts, who has’ slipped out, returnsgivith. 
the QUEEN oF Spans.) : 
ele! c 


. 
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Kineor S, The Knave of Hearts! my wife too! I’ve misdealt, 
And lost the game by it, > 

QuvuesN oF Sp. So, sir, Pve caught you. 
What! fling down your own hand, andgtake up Miss 
Before my face! 


Kine or Sp. It was amiss, I own; but I repent, 
And ask my partner, can you one—forgive ? 

QUEEN oF Sp. Your partner scorns to answer ® F you have 

scored 

A point that honours do not count at. 

Rive or Se. Nay, a 
‘That's nine, you know, and we are but af sixes 
-\nd sevens; all may yet be well. 

Queen or Sp, Away od 

Kine or Sp, Slight df hand! Tl not bear this! 
Spades are still tramps, and I of spades am King, 
And the last player too; the trick is mine: + 





So, madam, as you choose to say we’re nine, 
Vm out hy cards. What, he! there! take ‘em up; 
Vl make a brulé of ’em all! 
(The Ghost of the Kina ow Huarts appears)” 
Kiva or Sp, (starting.) Mother-o’-pearl! What carte- 
blanche have we here ? 
Guosr, Tam the Ombre of the King of ‘seis 
QQcnps oF Hearts My hushand! 
\yave or Hearts. My late king. 
kine or Sp. Avaunt, and quit my sight—let the earth 
hide thee¢ 
There is no speculation in those eyes 
That thou dost glare withal ! 
Cuost, I do not play 


‘ 


At speculation. 
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Ky. or Hers, (aside.) No; he plays at fright. 
Kiyo or Sp, What game is now a foot? * 


Guosr, Whist! whist !-oh whist! 
Kixe or Sp. Whence comest thou? 
Guosr, From a—hem ! 


A Pandemonium—a shocking place 
At the court-end 0’ the town. 
Kine ow Sp, And what thine errand ? 
Guost. I have come to warn you; 
You have revoked— 
KiyG or Sp. Poh, poh! 
Guost. I say you have. 
A heart was led; and when you trumped this trick 
“My Queen was in your hand. 
Kine or Sp care not. I—T'll not give up @ point. 
Guostr. Then D, 1.0. 
Qu. of Hrrs. Oh! Say before you go 
‘Kwo words of comfort to your wretched wife. 
Guost. Red wins. (The ghost disappcu 
Qvery or H. Ah tyrant! hearest thou that? red wins! 
Kine of Sp. Red wins! red shall not win—that gho-t 
shall lie 
“lu the Red Sea!—What, Ho! My guards here!— 
Without there ! 





F . 
CONCERTED PIECE.— Piano Praxisstmo, 
(From the “ Barber of Seville.”) 
Knave or Hearts, Queen or Hearts, anp QcEEN oF Spsvrs 
Piano! Pianissimo i—Kyep within bunds, 
¢ For such high airs you have no grounds. 
Axt sur Kixc. 
Of the sequence pray take heed, Sir, 
Sueb vile play ean ne'er succeed, Sir! 
+ Fate will soon return your lead, Sir— 
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Conscience wont be mute!— - 
And _you’ll rue the day, indecd, Sir, 
You refused your partner’s suit t 


Kine. 
Silence! Silence! Cease your bawling: 
By the heels I'll lay you sprawling; 
For a new deal Vengeance calling 
Makes me deaf to Pity’s suit. 





SCENE V. 
Exterior of Card-Castle. 


March in Blue Beard —Enter the Kine or Cups and Pam. 


Kino or C, Behold the King of Clubs! who has become 
An errant knight Tor the sweet Queen of Heats; 
And Pam, an arrant knave, who leads him on 
With idle hopes unlimited, in ieu 
Of dealing reason out with friendly hand. ; 
Pam, To deal out reason to a lover is 
To lose a deal of time. Odd’s fish and counters! 
I’ve served too many knights at the round table 
Not to know that, my master! 
Kye or C. Pam, be civil, 
And tell me if thou seest a card house near = « 
That may contain my love. ; 
Pam. Your most majestic Majesty of Clubs 
Has but to follow your own nose three steps, 
And you may ring it soundly at the gate 
Of a fair castle. * 
kyrxe or C. Hah! my grief’s so great + 
It blinds me! As thou sayest, there isa castle— | 
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And built with cards! my sympathetic soul 

Tells me that here my love in limbo lies, 

Fen while her husband liyed, across the board 
© have her black eyes on my blue berrd cast 
‘Yaeir whistfal glances. Hah! I know tie play 
Will fetch her out. From Blue-Beard-I will pull 
The finest air. Come forth, my dulect lute, 

And you, "my sharp set squire, a while be mute, 
While I, with lowly suit and plaintive ditty, 
Attempt to move this gentle heart to pity ! 


* 


AIR.—Kine or Cruns. 


C4 Twilight glimmers,” §o-—Buive Brann.) 


Sky: light open, and play bo-peep, 

Lay love—Lady love—never fear * 
Wall to climb and ditch to leap, 

Lady love—Lady love—See limbs here! 


The Quesux or Huarrs appears on the batilemeats. 
Quegy or H. What airy sound floats o'er the area railf, 
And to the high top garret of my tower 
Adds a new story, built by hope and joy ? 
I've heard that air before—V ll try this here :— 


AIR.—Queen og Hearts, 
. 
(“ Tink a tink.”—-Biur Bearp.) 


Here sighing, sick dying, sorrow hanging over me, 
Faint, weary, sad, dreary, Iyin prison lie! 
My moaning, deep groaning, Barely must discover me 
‘To some kind gentleman who may be passing by. 
Clink ! clink a clink a clink ; I clank my chains in madness : 
Tink! tirfk a tink a tink, andin despair I sitfg: @ 
Wink! wink a wink @ wink ; I cannot slecp for sadness. . 
Tink! tink a tink,a tink; while thus my hands I wring. 
. 
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TOGETHER. 


Qcren or H. Tink! tink a tink tink ; indeed I’m very melancholy : 
Tink! tink a tink tink; though thus I dance and sing. 


Racore Tink! tink a tink tink; itdeed she’s very melaneholy - 
axp Pam Tink ! tink a tink; of her woes { het touched the 
* string. * 


Kiye or C. That voice! 
Queen or H. And that! 
Kio or C, ’Tis she! 
QueEN or H. ’Tis he! 
Kine or C, Yes. 
Ques or H. No. 
Kine or C. It is! 
Queen or H. It cannot be! 
Hold still, my heart ! 
It is the King of Clubs; I met him oft 
At the Salon in Paris, He had then 
Just reached his natural vingt-un. Ah me! 
..Kixe or C, She speaks! Ah,speak again; and by the card 
Equivocation would undo us!”’ say, 
Canst thou, and wilt thou, fly with me alone? 
Or must I make a general to-do, 
And with a conquering Pam-flush sweep the board ? 
Qurey or H, Aleck, I’m limited to these sad walls, 
And you can’t play so high. ** i 
Kune or C., I'll play the deuce 7 
But I will win thee !—Is there not a cavern 
Beneath this tower ? ; 
Queen or FE. I don’t exactly know, 
But rather am inclined to think there is. 
Krye or C. Enough | At eight to-night Vif through it lead 
Some chosen hearts, and foree the King of Spades 
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To give thee freedom! That I swear to do, 
Or “go up one life” in the great attempt. 

Queen. That’s whatd call a trump. Propitious fate ! 
Good day, good knight ; and mind you call at eight. 

Kune. Oh sink your doubts, nor to your sighs give way, 
Ul cater for your good, arid ne’er betray, . 


AIR.—Kixe. 


(“ Had Ia heart,” &c.) 
The Knave of Hearts, for falsehood framed, 
Along could injure you : 
Belieye me, I should feel ashamed 
To cheat a Queen so true. 
Go, lady, to St. James's-street, 
At White’s or Brookes’s ring, 
A friend in ev'ry Club you'll meet, 
A lover in their-King t 


* QUEEN. Wn doubt no more ; till eight, dear love, adieu, 
And I'll believe thee, like thy beard, true-blue. 

. (Exit Queen) 

Kine og Cuuss, (To Pam.) Go, summon up my stoutest 

clubs to handle 
These spades as they deserve, and let the hearts 
That have escaped the fray come bounding now 
Around the standard of their injured Queen. 
Enter Clubs and Hearts with standurds, §¢. 


AIR—Kune oF Civss. 
(* Scots, wha ha’e.") 
arts that have for freedom bled, 
Clubs that I have aften led, 
Weleome suits, both black and red, 
Up for victory! 

Now's the time, and now’s the haur, 
See of spades the sable show’r, 
Playing “ Brag,” while in their power 


Tricks and kuayery. . 
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Who would spare a traitor knave? 
Who would catl on Pope to save? 
Lest a spade should dig his grave, 

Let him eut and flee : 
Who for Hearts’ fair Queen and Pam, 
Caring not for spades a D—n! 
Will lose the rub ar wén the slam! 

Let him on with me! ~ 


(Exit King of Clubs.) 
Pam. Cards !—Face!—Shuffie and Cut! . 
(Brcnnt.) 


. 





* , 
SCENE VI. 
Taterior of Prison, as before. 
The Queen or Hearts discovered. 
Queey or H, Was ever card so kept upon the rack 
As I am? How long must I here remain 
Yo play at Patience by myself? Alack ! 
The King of Clubs! Where sticks he by the way * 
Sure Time has grown club-footed, it doth limp 
So tardily along. He said he'd eall 
At eight; and sce, the turret clock is just 
About to score it. Strike, O clock! strike hard ;- 
Kuock down the spades by which I’m double-guarded, 
And lead up to the Queen } 


AIR.—Quezy, 
{ Gavotte de Vestris.) = 


a 
« Teane get out:” 
(1 quote’ the words of Yorick’s starling. ) 
“ I cant get out,” 
t So Sterne-ly here I sing. 
King of Spades is cruel; 
Keeps me without fuel, 
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Gives me water grucl ; 
Kill him in a duel, 
King of Clubs, do—there’s a jewel. 
, “Tcan’t get out.” 
Strike, strike, O! clock; 
As yet you’ve only struck three-quarters : 
Strike, strike, O! clock ; 
One more will make a whole. 
Soon that King provoking, 
His nose here Il be poking, 
If I cry out “ Woah! King,” 
He'll pretend I’m joking. 
To pygtect me now I’ve no King. 
— Strike, strike, O! clock. 
(lat Verse repeated.) 
{ To the slow part. ) 
Unless he his promise breaks, 
He'll come in a brace of shakes, 


(Clock strikes to“ Haydn's” (and the Quten’s) “ Surprise.” 
Flourish without. The wall of the prison is knocked in. 
Enter the Kine or Civgs.) 


Queen or H. Methought I heard a noise. = 
Kine or Crurs (advancing.) If you did not, 
Sweetheart, you must be very deaf indeed. 
Queen or H. What do I see? Ah, liberty; I'm out!— 
Kine or-C, You shall be dy a hile. The enemy 
Gave in at my first show. The King and Queen 
Of Spades are prisoners. Clubs re trumps this round, 
And Hearts shall be the next! What news with you ? 
(To Pam, who enters hastily.) 


Pam. My liege, the Knave of Hearts defies your Majesty 


’ 


To single combat and at single stick. 
KixcorC. We do accept his challenge. Tell the Knave 
We'll beat him out of doors! . 
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DUO.—Qoren or Heanrs ann Kixc or Crvzs. 
(from Tancredi.} 


Clubs shall the tramp be! The scamp O, shall decamp O, 
Off he shall tramp O—While laughter roars, 


Be not afraid O! Pye (quelled the spade 0, 
T’m not. He's 
. ° 
z Ti 
And soon this rebel | ~ beat out o’doors, 
He'll 


The saucy knave, he 
Shall-ery peccavi ! 
And on his marrow bones play at all fours. 
He! He! i 
Shall on his marrow bones play Wf all fours. 


(Eveunt.) 





SCENE VII. 
The Court-yard of the Palace... 
Grand March, from Faust. Entrée of Clubs, Hearts, $c. 
with the Kina and Quen oF Spapes, and others of their 
suite, prisoners; Pam, the QUEEN and Kava or Hpanrs. 


Kavu op Hearrs, What says the oracle ? We sent to ask 
Which party should prevail. 
Pam. Sir Knave, the oracle 
Has answered, « Cherry colour,”’ 4 
Kwave or Hearts. Cherry colour! 
Victoria ! That's our own! I do remember 
The Ghost did also say that red’ should win ! 
UH take the Ghost's word for a thousand pounds. 
Courage, my heart! Trump out! (Prumpet sounds) Aguia | 
again | ; 
(The trumpetis answered.) Enter the Kine or Cuvee, 
Kine or Cuurs. Of one or both of us the time is come, 
sive or Hearrs. With all my. heart; but ‘tis your 
suit will fail: 
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] bear a charmed life! The oracle 
Has said that cherry colour shall prevail. 
Kye or Crurs, Despair thy charm! 
And let the demon thou so long hast served 
, Pell thee, false Knave, that there are cherries black 
As well as cherries red! 
Krave or Hearts. Accursed be the tongue that tells me so, 
And ditto ditto to the juggling fiends * 
‘That keepsthe word of promise to our ear, 
And break it to our hope. Lay on, great Club! 
Ktxe or Ciuns. My cgown and sceptre both upon the rub. 
(Flourish —They fight.) 
Kye or Ciuss (hitting him on the head.) One for his nob! 
(Trips him up.) Two for his heels! 
Kyave or Haarts. Um low! 
Kine or Civas. I’m high! 
Kavi or Hearts. I’m Jack! 
Kine or Ciups, And I the game! 
Laugh and lay down your cares, fair Queen of Hearts, 
The pool is yours! 
Queen or Hearts. It looks a rich one !—Hare you all 
" put in? 
And are you all content that I should win ? 
{ drest the board in trem¥ling and in fear, 
for even Pope might fuil to save ‘me here. 


” 


Mine is a ticklish game of speculation, 
And I but play to gain your approbation. 
Oh! on this point pray let it be eed 
I trust your honours will ‘not be 


. 
ivided, 6 

Come, let me see your hands—I hope you're stroug 
In hearts fur mé, and mean to hold them long. = 
Yeo, who subscribé to‘all the clubs in town, 
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Will scarce club up to put my poor club down > ‘ 
Ye, who have left your counters for my shop, 

Say, will ye make the Queen of Hearts a stop ? 

Don’t put out hastily a pair.of Bards, 

But deal with them and ine for “ Playing Cards.” 


(To the Orchestra.) 
Our new Olympic Game, thus safe from ill, 
We'll draw for partners and have one quadrille, 
The Beaten Knave shall on the fiddle play, 
And call the figure which we cut today. 


(The Ace of Spades produces a violin and bow from his 
Chancellor's bay, and hands them tothe Knave of Hearts.) 

Kyave or Hparts (mounting a seat). “En place!” 
Hart's New Set! - 

The King of Clubs leads out the Queen of Hearts,—The 
King of Spades, his own. royal partner,—The Knave of Spades, 
a Maid of Honowry—and Pam, the Deuce. ; 


Quadrille. 
Knave of Hearts calling the figures in the following order :— 


“ Matrimony,” —« Intrigue,”—« Pam Seul,”—« Pool,’ 
« Game,” — ~ 


Anil the curtain falls on a general shuffle by the whole pack. 


ra 
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THE BEULAH SPA, 


ACT I. 


SCENE IL. 


A Dressing Room in Beaucuamp’s House. 


Beaucuane is discovered sitting before the gMss, at a dressiny 
table, and shaving himself. Ricuarn stands behind his 
chair, The side of Beaucnamp’s face next the audience ix 
lathered. 


Beau. Oh, Cétoline! Caroline! (winces, as if hurt, and 
then turns coolly to Richard.) Some more of that powder, 
Richard; I have cut myself again. (Richard hands powder.) 

Ricn.:Upon my life, sir, you should take more care. 
Now do put off talking about Miss Caroline till you have 
done shaving. . 

Beau, If I don’t mind it, Richard, why should you ? 

Rien. J’ll tell you what it is, sir; you must let me finish 
shaving you to-day—you must indeed, sir., If you don't, 
you won't be fit to be seen. 

Beau. Well; just as you like. 

(Ricnaro turns Beaucwamalls chair towards the 


audience, and proceeds with shaving him.) 
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Ricu. There, sir—there—now please go ke steady, and 
IH have done in two minutes. Ill talk all the time about 
Miss Caroline, and— 

Beav. Aye, do, Richard, do, 

Ricu, Now don't, sir, don’t. Upon my word, if you 
wont cut Miss Caroline a bit, you'll make me cut you ~~ 
there, sir, there—that's the way—it’s easy enough—it’s only . 
to hold your tongue, and that’s easier than talking; and you 
hate trouble as much as you love Miss Caroline. Steady 
now, please, sir; I’m just coming to Your throgs. As T was 
going to say, sir—Miss Caroline— 

Breav. Well— 

Rien. Miss Caroline, sir— 

Beav. Go.op Richard. 

Rucu. I’ve done, sir, (BRAUCHAMP seems lost in thought. ) 
(«fside.) And it’s Ineky J have, for I did'nt know what 1 was 
going to say. (floud.) Wort you wash your face, sir? 

_ Brat. Eh? Oh,—yes,ayes.  (Hises and goes to table.) 
(Kuock heard at the street door.) Richar d—kee who that is. 

(Exit Ricuarp, t. 8.) 

Caroline talked of making up a party to go to the Beulah 
Spa to-day. I wish from my soul that she were a little 
less giddy ; but her spells are around me, and the vietim 
must submit to his fate. Would that IT had had courage, 
to propose to her! 

Re-enter Ricnarv. 

Racu. Mr. Batchelor, sir. 

Brav. (Aside.) Tiresome, fidgety, vexing man. ( Aloud.) 
Beg Mr. Batckiifor to walk in; and put a chair— 

Ricu. This way, sir, if you Please. 

(Enter BarcHetor. Exit Ricwarn.) 

Beat. Good morning to you, Mr. Batchelor! 
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Baten. Thenk you, but you wish ‘me what I can’t have, 
forthe morning is more than doubtful. 

Beav. Indeed? I'm sorry for that. 

Bare. What can it signify? If you were not sorry for 
that, you would be sorry for something else. There's little 
bat annoyance in this world that I can discover. 

Beau. Nay, nay. Perhaps you are not well to-day— 
how do yon find yourself? + 

Barcn. I’ve scarcely had time to look for myself. 1 was 
no sooner oyft of bed this morning than the bell rang for 
breakfast, which was ready half-an-hour sooner than usual, 
just because I had over-slept myself, and wanted it to be 
half-an-hour later ; and I had no sooner done breakfast than 
my sister Templeton hurried me off here with a message to 
you—though she knows that moving the moment after 1 
have eaten is the one thing that annoys me. 

Brau, Wont you sit down; sir ? 

Barcu. No, thank you; it'g not worth While; I. should 
get up again in®two minutes. “I hate sitting down ; it gives 
me the fidgets. 

Brav. I’m quite sorry you should have had so much 





trouble. Wouldn’t a message by a servant or a note have 
done as well ? 

Baron, Of course—either would—and so I told her—but 
you might as well expect a woman to éalk reason as to 
listen to it. 

Brau. (Aside.) Soar crab-apple. ( Aloud.) Well, sir, 
what says Mrs. ‘Templeton ? 

Barcu. Oh, it’s only to tell you thatghe party to this 
non-sensical—what’s the name of the place ? 

Brac. The Beulah’Spa%  * 
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Batcu. Ah! Beulah Spa. Well—the party stands posi- 
tively for to-day. 

Brav. And the time is ? 

Barcu. We start at two; and you will be expected to 
meet us there as near three as you can. 

Beauv. Mrs. Templeton goes, then ? 

Barcu. Oh, yes—safe enough. 

Brau. (dside.) Horrid woman! (Aloud.) lam delighted 
to hear it. 

Barcu. Are you? Then there’s mote delight in store tor 
you-—she takes Magnus and Hector, her tyo babes, as she 
calls them—cubs, as J call them. 

Beau. (Aside.) Pestilential little wretcheg, (Aloud.) Aye, 
indeed ? = 

Barcn. Yes; arn’t you delighted at that too? Surely 
they are enough to make any party agreeable. 

Beau. Shali we have the pleasure of your company t 

Baten, If you find any pleasure in my company, J 
van only tell you it’s more than J do. “However, Lam 
going—though I hate it; it’s just the one thing that an- 
noys me. 

Brau. Why go, if you hate it? 

Batcu, Because I hate staying at home alone just as much. 
My sister wishes me to go; and it’s as well to be obliging 
and agreeable when one can—do you agree with me ? 

Beau. Perfectly. 

Baten. Then. 1 had better be off while you do; for my 
sister is kind enough to ter 4 me that nobody can agree witli 
me for long. # 

Breau, My dear sir, I never contradict any body. 

Baron, ‘The devil you don’t ; 1 wish you weré my sister. 


or 
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Buau. Sir, you do me honour. 

Baten, Yes; too much honour, I suppose. However, 
I’m gone, You'll be there at the time ? 

Beau, Without fail—(rings ), (Hater Ricnaro.) Richard— 
the door! (Exit Richarp—Barcugior is following.) Mr. 
Batchelor—one moment, if you please, 

Barcu. Well, sir. 

Beau. I suppose there can be no doubt that — I mean— 
I imagine in any case that—my compliments to Mrs. Tem- 
pleton, if you please. ~ 

Baren. Compliments—traah—that is al] understood. (To. 
Ricwarp, who if Sollowing.) Now, don’t follow me to the 
door, for that’s just the one thing that annoys me.( Exit, LH.) 

Beau. Confound that shyness of ming! If Caroline 
should not go, I shall be pleasantly situated with all these 
odious people. : 
(Re-enter Riowarn, L. i.) 

Brau, Richard, I wanted to ask Mr Batchelor a questign 
about Mise Grantley, and (would you believe it, Richard ?) 
I hadn’t courage to mention her name! aa 

Ricn. Well, sir; I declare I never see any gentleman so 
shy as you are, I wonder for my part you ever had courage 
enough to pop the question to the young lady herself. 

Beau, My dear Richard, I never had, though I have 
tried twenty times. 

Rica, 1’ll tell you what to do, sir, Ihave it— 

Brac. Well! F 

‘Ricu. Ihave done such a thing Yhree times, with different 
sweet-hearts, and found it answer every tima, 

Beav. What is it ? 

Ricu. Send her a valentine, sir. - 
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Brau. Pshaw! $ 
 Ricu. Do, sir; I can lend you a beauty to copy. 

Beau. (Turning from him.) Oh! Caroline, Caroline ! 

Rich. Why you must have seen it, sir, It began just 
that way— : 
© Oh, Susan, Susan ! 

How you use one.” 

Beav. Give me my coat. 

(Takes off his dressing gown—Ricaarn helps him 
on with his coat.) 

Ricu. Shall FE @&y over the rest of the Valentine, sir, in 
case you want it? o 

Brau. No, my good fellow, no—I am much obliged to 
you; but it wort suit me. 

Rica, Please to hear it, sir, and then you can judge :— 
“Oh, Susan, Su¥an ! 

Beau, My hat and gloves—(Ricwarn hands them); and it 
I-don’t return"home sooner, let my cab be at Mrs. Temple- 
ton’s door at two o'clock. ( Going.) 

Rich. Yes; sir,— Oh, Susan, Susan !”’ 

Brav. (turning) Richard, Richard, don’t forget. (Exit. u.11.) 

Ricn. Hang me if he has’nt seen it then, for that’s the 
way Susan’s answer began— 

“ Richard, Richard, don’t forget . 
The tea-party where first we met.” 


And I didn’t forget; but she did—a false hussy—but I don’t 
blame her. She never* would have used me so if it hadn’t 
been for that great gawkey Life Guardsman. Didn't I wish 
myself about a foot taller for his sake! (Hvit. 2.0.) 
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SCENE II. 


A Dressthg Room at Miss GRANTLEY'S, two Doors in flat— 
Twn toilet Tables, one on each side—CaROLtnE GRANTLEY 
is seated at one, R.H.—GRACB ORMONDE at the other, L, H., 
back to back. 


Car. How do you get on, Grace ? 

Grace. Oh! I don’t know, Caroline,—we country girls 
know little of toilet arrangements in comparison with you 
London ladies, 

Car: Then, my dear, it's the more foggynate for you that 
you have been able to make that little go a great way. 

Grace, What do you mean, Caroline ? 

Car. How old are you, my dear? + 

Grace, Oh! you know well enough—not quite twenty. 

Car. Are you engaged to be married or not? 

Grace. Why, you know I'am, 

Car, Well, that is what I call making your little knqw- 
ledge go a great way. 

Grace, Perhaps you don’t know what it is to have an 
Irish Officer make love to you. Captain Kildare was so 
very pressing that I positively could not help saying “ Yes.” 

Car. Did you wish to help it ian , 

Graces. Fie! Caroline, how can. you ask such a question ? 

Car. With perfect ease,—and you may answer it in the 
same way. Come, my dear, you may tell the truth,-there 
is no man here. 

“Grace. Wal, then, 1 will. . did not wish to help it, 1 
wouldn’t have said nn to him for the best estate in the county. 
Oh! my dear Caroline, if you had seen the fidget I was in 
while he was ia the back parlour with Mamma. 


. 
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Car. I can fancy it, my dear,—however, itwas all right. 

Grace. She's the best Mamma in the county. 

,, CAR. Of course, if she agrees with you upon that point. 

* Grace, And Captain Kildare is——well, well—he is to 
follow me to town at the end of the week;—and then you 
shall judge for yourself. 

Car. Is he tall ? 

Grace. Not very. 

Car. Is he handsome? 

Grace. Very. 

Car, Is he rich? 

Grace. Not very. 

Car, Fond of you, of course ? 

Gracw. Very, 

Car. And he’ll remain so? 

Gracr. For life. 

Car. How do you know ? - 

Grace. He has sworn it. 

Car. By what? 

Graor. By the Powers. 

Car. Then, depend upon it, you are quite safe. 

Grace, Quizzing again! - Upon my word, Caroline, to 
hear you talk, one would think that you had made up your 
mind never to be married. I’m sure, at least, one wouldn’t 
suspect that you had kept me awake until three o'clock this 
morning to hear you hold forth in praise of a certain 
Mr. Sydney Beauchamp. 

Car. My dear, was it © late before we went to sleep ? 

Gracr. My dear, it certatfly was. 

Car. I’m quite ashamed of myself,t declare ; but I say 
he’s a nice, quiet, gentlemanlike creature, —is he not ? 


' 
e 
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Grace. That he is certainly. . 

Car, And I’m convinced he loves me. 

Grace. So am I, even from the little I have been of him; 
but I must say, that, after a twelvemonths' attention, it would 
be rather less inconvenient if he would tell you so, Ifit 
were my case, I would make him. 

Ca, Wauld you really, Miss Country Innocence ?— (Rising, 
and coming forward—GRACE comes to meet her. ) Well, to be 
candid with you, I am of the same opinion. It doesn't 
become a woman to be too forward; but if a man really is 
worth hav ing—really loves one—and really'és shy—justice to 
both parties calls on one to give him a little assistance. At 
all events, my mind is made up—I am growing tired of sus- 
pense—and, one way or another, I will makeskim speak out. 


SONG. 


I believe he's in earnest; 
But I long to find out,— 
-Wortune’s wheel, as thou turnest. 
Take me out of this doubt. * 
I've no feeling for shy men, 
Who make flirting a trade 5, 
But maintain that or's ahy mién 
Some excuse may be made, 
No, he'll never ‘deceive 1 me, 
Though I now and then doubt; 
And I own he'd relieve me 
If he would but speak ont. 


As there’s nothing more pleasing 
Than candour and truth - 

So there's nothing more-feasin 
Than a too-bashful yomth. * 

‘My poor Beart! how it flutters 
When he'sgems going to say— 

“ Do you love me ?”—then mutters 

What a very fine day ! 
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Still he'll never deceive me, 
Though I now and then doubt ; 
When he knows he’d relieve me, 
Why can’t he speak out ? 
On my life! it's provoking 
To worry me so; 
If he’s serious or joking, 
__ How on earth shall I know? 
~ One moment he’ll say things 
Which the next he destroys ;— 


Are women’s hearts play-things 
To be broken by boys? 
« Sure woman was never 
So tortured by doubt ; 
Though I lose him for ever ! 
T'll make speak out. 


Grace, And»I must say, I think you are quite right. 

Car. Now listen, and I'll tell you my plans. This party 
to the Beulah Spa is a bright idea of my own ; and [ expect, 
by means of it, to gain two important points :—First, to 
ugzertain, beyond a doubt, that Sydney loves me—and me 
alone ;—and next, to drive him into a /eetle bit of a corner, 
and make him tell me so. 

Grace. I see what you mean; and I'll keep out of his 
way, and your’s too, all day. ’ 

Car. I intend you to do just the reverse. 

Grace, How so? 

Can. I mean you to make desperate love to him. - ° 

Grace. Me—Caroline—me ? 

Car. You—Grace—you. 

Grace, Wiiat will CAnain Kildare say ? 

Car. What will Mrs. Grundy say? Why, child, Captain 
Kildare is quietly with his regiment at Goventry. , 

Gracs. But he might hear of it. 7 (CarQyine rings bell.) 

“Car. As you are going to marry a military man,,the, 


- 
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sooner you learn discipline the better. Therefore, attention ! 
right face ! march to the Beulah Spa, and make love to Mr. 
Sydney Beauchamp. (Tapping outside, door in flat, R. U., 
Takes two notes from her table—goes to the goor—npens it— 
and speaks as to somebody outside,) Take this note immediately 
to Divs. Templeton’s, and give this into her maid Parker’s 
own hands. : (Shuts door.) 

Gracr.* What possible good can my making love to Mr. 
Beauchamp do ? * 

Car. [ want to sec whether he will permit his attention to 
hé engrossed by any other woman than myself. 

Grace. Your plan must fail,—he never would do such a 
thing, at all events, before your face, 

Car. I don’t mean my face to be there. 

Grace, Not there ? 

Car. Atleast, notin such a shape as that he shall know me, 

Grace. You puzzle me completely. 

Car. Did you never hear of such a thing as a disguise? 

Guace. A disguise! oh, dear! op, dear! what fon—l’'m 
xo glad I came to town; but tell me, don’t you mean to 
make yourself known at last ? 

Car. Theat inust depend upon circumstances, 

Grace, Then must I go alone to this Mrs, Templeton’s ? 
It will be very awkward, as I anfa stranger to her. 

Car. «No, no; I shall go there with you, to introduce you, 
and‘then make some excuse to return home. I shall promise 
to follow, but I mean to precede the rest of the party. 
> Grace, You funny madcap, thing ! * One moment— 
What sort of a woman is Mrs. Templeton ? 

Car. Ah, that’s the worst of it; but I couldn’t help it. 

. 
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Although my own mistress, it wouldn't do for you and me 
to go on such a party as this without a chaperone; and there 
are 80 few people in town, that I could get no one else, 

Grace, Is she so very disagreeable ? 

Car, My dear, she is absolutely poisonous, and there’s no 
other word for it, She is a prim, stiff, starched widow, who 
rails against the present system of education, and preaches 
up the system of what she calls her time. In pursuance of 
this she has done her best, or rather her worst, to prevent her 
dear sons, Magnus and Hector, froin getting too forward ; 
and she has, in a great measure, succeeded. They are not 
too forward in any thing—but their:manners. The conse- 
quence is, that although these odious little: wretches, with 
their, great names, are, I believe, seventeen and cighteen 
years of age, they are babies in information, boys in dress, 
and bears in behaviour, |. 3 

Grace. What an interesting family! But didn’t I under- 
stand you that Mrs. Templeton has a brother residing with 
her +—does he allow all this ? , 

Car. What, Mr, Batchelor ?” Wait till you see him, and 
you'll soon discover whether he is the sort of man to make 
had better. (4 tapping is heard éutside the door.) Who's that ? 

SERVANT, (without.) The carriage is at the door, ma'am. 

Car. Very well, let it (ait. 

(They proceed to the glasses, and put on their honnets.) 

Grace. Now mind, Caroline, if you have any other in- 
structions to give me, you must let me have them as we go 
along. x f.. 

Car. (Coming forward.) Céme hither, and let me look at 
you. - (Grace comes to her.) 
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Upon my word, I never saw any thing half so killing. 1 
begin to fear my plan is a rash one. 

Grace. You don’é fear it now, You think a great deal 
too well of yourself to fear any such thing. “Come, my dear, 
you may tell the truth; there is no man here,” az you said 
just now, (Exeunt laughing, door in flat 2. 3.) 





< SCENE III. 


Al drawing room in Mus. Temetrroy's house. Large foldiny- 

id doors in centre. 

Henter Parken, with a note in her hand. 

Park. “A note for my mistress, and another for me~both 
from Miss Grantley; and mine ordered to be given into my 
own hands, What can she want ? I shouldt’t wonder if— 
no, that’s not it, Perlaps—no, rto#that neither. Now I've 
got it—she’s going—no, it isn’t that. What a goose I am to 
keep lookfag at the outside of a note, and wondering what’s 
in the inside, when I have only to open it jo see. (Opens 
note, and reads.) “ Parker”—Weff, I'm sure—Parker! Short 
and sweet, however. Well,'wéll; I know what 1 know; and 
the time may come when—but never mind that now. ( Reads.) 
« Parker,—I have written to Mrs. Templeton to beg the fa- 
vour of her to lend you to me for the rest of the day’— 
Upon mysword, it’s a pleasant thing to be # servant or an 
ambrella— one gets borrowed. (Iteads.) “I have some 
very, very particular business in hand; and you are the 
only person I know quick and clever. enough to give me 
the sort of assistanee ] want’. —Qhick and ‘clever! ahem! 
Sweet sauce with mutton, to make you believe it’s venison. 
i fteads.) Your mistress and all the family are goint ont 

g2 
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for the day, and therefore, of course, she can spare you. 1 
am ‘coming to call on Mrs. Templeton presently, and I will 
theh give you further instructions.’ —If this hasn't something 
to do with that Mr. Sydeey Beauchamp, my name’s not 
Parker—and my name is Parker, as sure as I mean it to 
be something else that my mistress little dreams of. (Affeet- 
edly.) Really, it’s extremely puzzling todave two ways of 
becoming a lady open to one. Shall I be Mrs, Magnus Tem- 
pleton, or Mrs. Hector Templeton? Let’s try how they 
sound, (Knock heard at street-door.) Ah, there’s a knock— 
now, I'll fancy company coming to see me. (Courtseying and 
backing towards the wing.) “ Good morning, Mrs. Magnus’’— 
“ Good morning, ma’am’”—“ Good morning, Mrs. Hector’ 
—* Good morning, sir.” (Reswming her natural voive,) Stop 
a bit—I’ve jus thought of a draw-back: I:don’t mind Mis- 
tress for.a mother-in-law “but I don’t think I can stand old 
sour Batchelor for an uncle _ 
(t, H. Hnter Mr, BaTCRELOR.) 

No, I cannot stand old Batchelor for an uncle. (Turns upon 
him, and screams.) BS 

Batcu. And who the devil asked you to stand old Batche- 
lor for an uncle ? 

Park. Me, sir? Nobody—nothing—never—I’m ready to 
take my oath I never speke. 

Barcou. I dare say—any lie to get those young. monkey~ 
out of a scrape. Come, which of them said it? 

Park. (Aside.) Any thing to gain time. (4loud.) Both, 
sir—neither. 4 

BarcH. lw pill find Geasead when I do, ll give him such 
a knock, (Kaock heard at street-door.} 

Park. There's a knock at the doo~, sir. 
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Bartcu. I hear it. Where’s my sister ? 

Park. In the study, sir, with Master Magnus and Master 
Hector—I'm to go to her at half-past one. Please, sir, what’s 
o'clock now ? 

Baron. (Looking at his watch.) Five-and-twenty minutes 
past— 

Park. Oh dean! ( Going.) 

Bartcu. Stay, Parker—tell me who it is. 

(Enier Servant.) 

Serv. Mr. Sydney Beauchamp, sir. 


LH, Knter BEAUCHAMP; as BaTCHRLOR turns towards him, 
Parker makes her escape through folding doors. 


Brau. How d’ye do agaja, sir? 

Baron, Mueh thesame, sir, (Turning to ik for PARkEn.) 
Come! Gone? You wont get.off that way. (Turning to 
Beavcnamr.) I'm out of humour. 

Brav. Aside.) Surprising! 

Barcn. I have discovered a piece of impertinence onsthe 
part of one of my nephews, and:that is just the one thing that 
annoys me. As soon 4s k.find out which it is, ll give him 
such a knock. (Knock heard at street-doors) 
Damn the knocks! Z 

Beau. (Aside.) I will take cougage. Now for it. Pray, 


sit 


: Enter Servant, t. u. 
Serv. Miss Grantley and Miss Ormonde, sir, (Exit Servant.) 
Barca. Shew them up. T wish my sister would De so 
gud to be here to receive her o'¥n company—l'in a bad 
hand at bowing and scraping. : 
Beau. (Aside.) A bear that hasn't learnt to dance: 
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(4, u, Re-enter Servant, shewing in the Ladics. 

Barcn. (To Carosixg.) Good morning, ma’am. 

Car. Good morning, sir. (Aside to Grace.) One of the 
family ! , 

Barcu. (To Gracs.) Same to you, ma’am, though J 
haven't the honour of knowing you. 

Grace, (Courtseying.) Thank you, sir. 

Car. I beg your pardon ;—Miss Ormonde—Mr. Batchelor. 
(To Bravcuame.) Well, Sydney—(shaking hands with him) 
—you monn to join our party to-day, I presume ? 

Beau. I shall be delighted. (Confused, and yetling across 
fo Grace.) And you also, I hope, Miss Ormontle? 

Grace. Oh yes, 

Car. But where is our lady patroness ? ’ 

° (Folding doors ure partially opened.) 

Batcu. Here she comes (aside)—cubs and all, 

(PARKER enters from folding doors and approaches Caroline.) 

Park. (To Carotine.) My mistress.and the young gen- 
tle;uen are coming directly, Miss, 

Car, (Aside to Parker.) Get your bonnet on, and he 
ready for me. (rit Parwer, R. 1.) 
The folding doors are thrown wide open, and Mrs, TemPLeros 

enters, holding Magnus by one hand, and HEcron by the other, 


Mrs, Tearp, Well, here you all are 1 declare—extremely 





punctual, upon my word. Punctuality. Magnus, my babe, 
what is it your copy-book says about that ? 

Magyus. Punctuality is the soul of business. 

Mrs. ‘Teatp. ‘Good boy, good boy. Miss Grantley, my 
dear, I hope you are quite well. You don’t present me to 
_your friend. 
© Gaxoutye. (-leéde.y You don't give me time.  (-flow!,) 
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Grace, my dear—(Aside to her.) don’t laugh—(Aloud.) allow 
me to introduce you to Mra, Templeton.—(Grace courtseys.) 

Mrs. Temp. And her boys, Magnus and Hector, if you 
please. (Courtseys.) 

Can. ¢Aside to Grace.) —Make another courtsey for the boys, 

Mrs, Temp. Children, where are your manners? Why 
don’t you bow ?—( They bow.)—(Grace courtseys again:)— 
very well, ry dears, very well, 

Grace, (Aside to Caroline.) I can’t bear this—I shall 
Jaugh—I’'m sure I shall. 

Carowing. (Aside to her.) If you do Vl pinch you—you'll 
ruin my plane. : 

Mrs. Temp, Mr. Beauchamp, I’m delighted to sce you— 
(Beauchamp bows.) you got my message, of course ? 

Baton. You may say “of course,”—didn't I take it? 

Mrs. Temp. Brother, I must request—Mr. Beauchamp, 
you know my boys—boys, youknow Mr. Beauchamp, 
Mac. & Hec. To be sure we do, ( They break from Mrs. Teme, 
und run to Beav.—each takes one of his hands, and shukes 
it violently.) —How d’ye do, Mr. Beauchamp? How d'ye do ? 

Brav. (Trying to get rid of them.) Quite well, I thank you. 

Mrs. Temp. There, come away—Mr. Beauchamp may 
mistake your high spirits for rudeness, We shall have a 
fine day for our party I trust—thodgh, by the bye, I forgot 
to look at the glass—but my boys have looked at it I dare 
aay; children, what says the weather glass? Now don’t 
both answer at once—remember Lord Chesterfield—Come, 
Heetor, first. : “ ; 

Hec. (Sharply.) Well—what ? 

Mrs, Temp, What says the glass, my love ? 

Hec, (Rudely.) Bother the glass, 
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@ins. Temp. You mus'n’t say bother the glass, my child. 

Hec. Why not? I'nrsure the glass bothers me. 

Mrs. Teme. (Aside to him.) Vl punish you for this when 
we are alone—(Aloud to Caroline.) Did you hear the dear 
boy’s play upon words, Miss Grantley. eG 

Car. Yes, ma’am, he’s a delightful boy—( To Grace. yl 
didn't hear a word he said. 

Grace. Nor L. 

Mrs. ‘Teme. But his spirits quite run away with him—Ifhe 
had but his brother’s mildness of disposition! Magnus, luve. 

Mag. Yes, mamma, 

Mrs. Temp. Have you looked at the barometer this 
morning ? 

Mace. Yes, dear mamma, but I don’t recollect anything 
about what it said. 

Mrs. Temp. Did you observe those answers, Miss Grantley ? 

Car. What, ma’am ? - 

Mrs. Temp. Well, you astonish me—but to be sure you're 
not a mother, otherwise you would know how interesting it 
is to watch the gradual deyelopment of your children’s dis- 
positions, I speak to Hector, and the quickness—I might 
almost say—the impatience of his temperament is observable 
in his manner of saying, “ well—what ?” On the other hand, 
I address myself to Magnus—and the mild amiability of js 
nature beams, through his affectionate little “ yes, mamma.” — 
Sweet child !—(Pats his head.) 

Gracn, ( Aside.) We may as well attend to her—she’ll Bo 
on till we do. y ae 

Car. (dside.) What dia she say ? 

GRACE, (Aside.) 1 don’t know. 

“ Gar. Yes, ma’am—decidedly—I"always thought so. 
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Mrs. Temp. Ah! you were not attending to me—I thought 
not. These matters don’t interest Miss Grantley, Mr. Beau- 
champ—yon see—she is not married. 

Brau. (Confused.) Yes—-me’am—yes. 

Mrs. Teme. You are not married, by the bye, either. 

Beat: (More confused.) No—ma’am—no. 

Gracu, (Aside to Caroline.) Look at him, Caroline— . 
there’s a delicious bit of confusion. 

Car, (Aside to her.) Be quiet, you foolish thing. 

Baten, (side to Beau.) That's the way my Sister will go 
on all day, and then she wonders that I grumble. 

Buav. (Aside to him.) It is annoying, certainly. 

Mrs. Teste. What is the matter? Have I frightened you 
all by*falking about marriage ? 

Hye, (Going to her.) You hav’n’t frightened me Ma’, I can 
tell you—I should like to be married, 

Mrs. Temp. You? you forward little rogue—we'll speak 
of that ten years hence—It will be time enongh for youLto 
think of it when your elder brother*is provided for. 

Ure. > (Going to Maenus,). Come, Maggy, go along and be 
provided for. 

Maa. (Going to Mrs. ‘l'eme.) Please, dear mamma, may 
I be married then ? ; 

Mrs. Temp, Come, come, child*-don't let me have arty 
more of this nonsense, 

Mac. It isu’t nonsense, mamma, it isn’t indeed—-} 
like it very much. 

Fac. And so should I. 

Mrs. Teme. What ean such infays as you know about i 


marriage ? 


hould 








Barcu. [should think they both understood house-keepigg,” 
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for you have kept them at home all their lives. 

Mas. Temp. Brother, I must again request you not to in- 
terfere with my domestic arrangements. My dear friends, 
pray excuse these children, they are going to their first party 
to-day, and the notion of if has quite turned their little heads, 

Car. Oh don’t make any excuse for them, ma’am, pray—I 
think them quite amusing—(.dside to Gracn.) Woulda’t 
yon like to marry one of them ? 

Grace. ( Aside.) Of all things, 

Can. (dside.) Then Ul give you a chanee.—( Aloud, ) 
Young gentlemen, 

Gracg, (Aside.) Don’t, Caroline—what are you about ? 

Brau. (To Boys.) Miss Grantley is calling you 

Maa. & H&c,_( Running to her.) Yes, Miss. 

Car. You say you wish fo be married. Now—look at us, 
here we are, two spinsters on our preferment—( To Mac- 
xus.) Which will you have ? 

Mac. Thank you, Miss, but I don’t want either.—( Turns 
away from them.) . 

Huc. Nor] ueither.—( Follows Mac.) 

Grace. (Aside to Car.) Civil at all events. 

Car, Particularly so. 

Mrs, ‘Temp. Now that would be rudeness in any body 
else’s children, but these d8ar babes are so playfil. 
—(Looking at her watch.) But you will take some refresh- 
ment before we go—Magnus, love, ring the bell, 

(He proceeds (o do so at B. H.1. B. Hee. jumps on 
his heck.) a 
Heetor, child, you'll tire yourself before we start—Coime 
down, I beg of you.—( Angrily, and aside to Barcn,) Brother 
Pm, ‘surprised ) you allow this. 
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Bateu, (Aside'to her.) 1 don’t like to interfere in youstdo- 

mestic arrangements, (Hxc. gefs down——Maa. rings bell, - 
Enter Servant. 

Mas, Temp, Bring refreshments—( Exit Servant.) Mr. 
Beatchamp, did you ever hear my boys recite ? 

Buaav. Yes, ma’am, often. 

Mrs. Temp, (To Car.) Then it's you who haven't heard 
them. = 

Car. Oh, yes, ma’am—don’t you remember? JI heard 
them the day before yesterday. 

Mrs, Temp, So you did, I declare. (Yo Grace) You can't 
have heard then. 

Gracs. No, ma’am. 

Mrs. Tremp. Then I'll ‘give you a tree& ¥Boys, come 
hither— (they come to her, and she-takes each by ‘a hand)—My 
boys havg been educated under my own eye, and don't 
know’ one bit more than they dught. 

Barcu. Query, as'much. 

Mrs. Temp. Brother! Magnus, my love--what was 
that sweet stanza about the cattle? G8me, now, be my 
own babe—hold up your head, and recite. 

Maenus. 
Cattle court the zephyrs bland, 
‘Where the.streamlet wknders cool, 


Or in sullen silence stand 
Midway in the marshy pool. 


(Two servants enter with refreshments, R. i. 
place them, and exeunt.)~ 
“Mae. Oh, here’s the Juncheon.. 
(Magnus and Hucto} break from Mrs, Trp. 
and run to the table—each seizes a Jelly and 


heotne te eat 
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Mrs. Troup. Magnus, you shock me.” Hector, I blush 
for you. Don’t think of helping yourselves until you have 
offered sonie to the ladies, i 

(Hector takes a spoonful of his own jelly, and 
holds it to Caroline’s mouth.) 

Hec. Have a bit, Miss ? 

Car. (Courtseying.) Not any, I thank you, . 

Baten. (-dside to Brau.) If you should ever have a 
family of boys, Mr. Beauchamp, yt know how to bring 
them up. 

Brau. (Aside to him.) It may serve ag a lesson, certainly. 

Mrs. Temp. All spirits, I assure you, Miss Crantley. 
Magnus will convince you in a minute that they know 
gqod manners.qy..Magnug, love, 

Maa. Ye§, mamma (cating jelly). ‘ 

Mas. Teme, Wait on Miss Ormonde—you wowd'nt offer 
a lady a spoonful of jelly, even in joke—would you, “love ¢ 

-Mag. No, mamma, ¢hat I wouldn't. 

(As he says this, he sticks the spoon into the middle 
Phis half-eaten-jelly, and gers it to GRACE.) 
Here you are, Miss, 
_ GRACE. Not any, thank you. (Turns uside and laughs.) 

Baten. That's something like good manners! 

Mrs. Temp. Brother! “(Takes hold of Maenvs and Hec- 
TOR, and draws them close to her.) Let ine see—how do we 
imanage our party to-day ? 

(Enter Servant, .1., delivers a note to CAROLINE, 
anid exit.) 

Can. T have a note thre which obliges me to go honie im- 
» mediately. I did intend to aceompany you. 

‘Brau. And you are noé going, Caroline? 
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' Grace. (deide to Carotine.) Look at Bim. 

Car, (Aside to her.) Don’t. (Aloud to Beau.) Oh, yes; 1 
shall follow in half-an-hour, I dare say—(¢o Mrs. Temp.) 
Will you take Miss Ormonde in your carriage ? 

Mrs, Pemv, With pleasure. (Yo Grace.) Come, my” 
dear—we shall have the deys with us ! 

Gracu. (Aside ta Car.) Don’t you envy me ? 

Ax. (Bide to her.) Come, come, do it well. (Aloud.) 
Good bye, then, till we meet again, ‘ 

Mrs. Temp. Good byeg Good bye! 

Car. (Louder, to catch Braucnamp’s attention.) Good 
bye! (elside éoGracr.) Is he coming ¢ 

Grace, (Aside to her.) No; he’s fidgeting. 

Can, (side) The old story—I must go by myself. 

(Exit, uw) 

Mrs. Tyme. Mr. Beauchamp, how do you go? 

Buu. I drive my cabriolet." 

Mus, Temp. Would you like one of my boys for a com- 
panion ? 

Beav. You're yery kind, ma’am, ( to Batcur.or, 
who has poked hin with his elbow.)—Get me out of that, for 
merey’s sake. 

Bareu. (Aside to him.) Vil mention it as delicately” as. 
possible. (loud) Mr. Beauchamp is much obliged to you, 
but he says it’s.a bore. 

Brir. Nay, madam, I assure you— 

Mrs. Trup. Brother ! 

‘Barcn. What’s the matter now 2 

Mrsx.'Femp, Didn’t you see? Well; never mind, Mr. 
Beauchamp will have the kindness to sce Miss Grantley to , 
her carriage’? ; 
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Brau. (Who “has Been very fidgety—recovering himself.) I 
shall be delighted. (Crossing and calling after CAROLINE.) 
Miss Grantley ! 

(Enier Servant, t. 4.) 

Surv. Miss Grantley’s carriage has just driven off, sir. 

Beau. (Aside.) ‘Pleasant! ° (Aloud to Servant.) Is. my 
cab here ? , 

Surv. Yes, sir, (Exit, u. 0.) 

Beav. Good morning! (Bows to all, and exit, Lu.) 

(Manus and Heovox run to BATouELoR, anil 
pull him about.) 

Mae. Aren't you going with us, uncle Batchy ? 

Hec. To be sure he is. 

Barcu. (Skxking them off) Get along, you troublesome 

ttle devils, 

Mrs. Temp. (Jo Grace.) My dear; we have 9 quarter-of- 
an hour to spare—shall I shew you the library? (Tukes 
Gricr’s hand.) Boys, take hold of each other, and walk 
gently before us. 

(Phey join hands, race up, the stage, and out 
through folding doors.) 

Mrs, Temr, Playful to the last, you see. 

Barcu. Sweet babes! _ 

(Exeunt: severally Mrs. Temp, and Grace, 
through folding doors—BATCHELOR, L. i). 


END OF ACT I, 


nw 
or 
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ACT If. 


SCENE I. 
Exterior of the Innat the Beulah Spa. 


F Enter, at opposite sides, SaMEs and another Waiter. 
(Voice Without.) Waiter ' Waiter ! 
James. Why don’t you run ?—somebody’g calling waiter. 
Seconp Warrer. Why don’t you run ?—they want two 
seemingly, — they called waiter twice. : 
James. Why don’t I run? > Why, if I was to stay at this 
place another summer, I should run all away. It’s sygh a 
plaguy long way from the kitchen to the gardens, that the 
anore I have to say “coming up,” the I find myself 
coming down, Took at my clothes, 
Skcokp Warten. Oh! that’s nothing,—-have ’em taken in. 
James, Yes, I dare say. And if I get stout again in the 
winter, who's to let ’em out? I tell you what it is—there’s 
nothing bothers one so much as uncertainty. If I’m to be a 
fat man, let me be one ;~but, I say, how do we look for eus- 
tom to-day ? 
‘Sgconp Waiter. Not very thick—it’s getting late in the 
season. ; 
J AMES, Did you see that party that came just now in the 
carriage ? 
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Seconp Waiver, Yes,—they’re gone into the gardens, 

James. Did you twig the lady with the two babes, as she 
called em ? 

Seconp Warrar. I believe you. 

James, Good wapping*babes, don’t you think ? 

Seconp Warrer. Ah! beauties. 

James. I say, mind what you're a’ter with them,—thére' 
money there, I’ll swear, by the look of it. 

Seconp Waiter. Aye, that there is. 

James. What’s become of the young lady with the smart- 
looking maid that came in the Chariot half-an-hour before 
‘em? 

Seconp Waiter. They’re up stairs; but we're not to say 
any thing about their being here, you know—remember the 
half-sovereign. 

Janus. I know that, you fool,-—I’ve been a waiter at 
Richmond, and I’ve held my tongue for less thén healfa- 
sovereign before to-day. 

(Voice Without). Waiter. 

James. Who'syalling now ? 

Seconn Wairer. (looking off y Two foot passengers. 

James. No hurry. 

Kipare (without) Ostler! Waiter! 

Janus. Who’s that? “It sounds like a Paddy. 

Secoxp Warren (looking off) A gentlem#n on horseback. 

James. Has he got a groom with him? 

Srconp Walrer. No. 

James. No particular hurry. 

Hector (without, eae side.) Waiter! waiter! 

Secoxo Waiver (looking off} 1 say, that’s One of the 


lhahee 
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Jamzs. The devil it is,—run then, and I'll come after you 
as quick as I can. 
(Exit Szconn Warrer g. 8.—Jamus is following.) 


Enter Carrain Kuang, t. 1, 


Kin. Hold fast, you sir,—are you the waiter ? 

James. I’m one of ’em, sir. 

Kin. Only one! By the powers, I should have thought’ you 
were onc-and-a-half at the least, 

James. I’m the principal waiter, sir. 

Ku. And if you're né¥ the principal waiter, my friend, it 
Nould be cheap at a shilling to see the one that is. 

Jamus, I know I’m fat, sir, if that’s what you mean, 

Ku. Oh! you know that—do you ? By my soul, it’s a 
gveat matter for a traveller to meet with a man of information. 
Perhaps you know something else that I want to know.. 

‘James, I don’t know, sir, 

Kin, How do you know you don’t know, you devil, till 
you know what I’m going to say ?—-What company have 
you got in the house ? 

James, We've always the best of company here, sir. 

Kits The devil a doubt of it. Wher your master gets his 
troop, sure you shall be his trumpeter ;—but it’s a party that 
came down here an hour ago, in 3 yellow carriage, that I’m 
looking for. There's a young damsel, I'm told, and an 
old gentleman, and a middle-aged lady, with two elderly 
children. 

‘James. Yes, sir, 1 know,—that party is inthe gardens, sir. 

Win. And how do I get into the gardens? 

Janus.” By paying a shilling, sir, } 

Kin. The devil fly way with the paltry shilling,—i isn't 
that I mgan—which is the way ? 
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James, U beg your pardon, sir—this way; sir.  ( Going} 
Kin, Is that the way ? - 
James. Yes, sir. 
Kit, Then stand out of it, your coach iSoo slow for me. 
Eo (Passes him, and exit n.0.} 
James, He is not over civil; but, I dare say, we shall 
agree, because I don’t think he thinks mych of a shilling,— 
and Ido think I do. (Exit 8, H.) 


SCENE Ii. 


Interior of the Gardens—the Centre of the Stage forming 
the Grass-plot—the Spa Well—Reading Room, &e., on 
left—View of the Country beyond the Centre at back. 


Music. 


W Enter Macxus thoughtfully—then Hector dancing — 

then Mus, Taarteton—dhen Gracn, leaning on Beat- 
CHAMP’S arm, and in conversation with hin—lastly, 
Barcurnor sulkily. 


Music ceases. 


Mrs, ‘Temp. Magnus, child, come hither. 
Mac. Yes, mamina! 

Mrs. Temp. You don’t seem in good spirits. 
Maa. No, Tamme. 

Mars, Taupe, What's fne matter with you ? 
Mag. Something. 

Mrs. Trae. What ts it? 
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Mrs, Temp. Well, I hope so—come, rouse yourself. See 
how your brother enjoys himeelf. 

Mae, Ah! he’s a very different sort-of boy from what I 
am; and you know that, mamma, as well.as any body. 

Mrs. Teme. Nay, child, I know that he has rather more 
ardour than you have. 

Mae, No he hasn’tz—he has only a different way of shew- 
ing it. There is but one person in this world who knows the 
extent of my ardour. 

Mrs, Teme, Meaning, yourself, I suppose; but your're 
wrong, my child, you’re wrong. He loves noise and bustle, 
and you love ——. 

Mac. Hush! Mamma, hush! there is but one person in 
his world who knows what Llove. (aside.) Qh, Parker !— 
dear Parker ! I wish ] was at home with you—particularly as 
thgy are all out. (Turns up the Stage.) 

Mrs. Temp. Strange boy!—I can’t guess what has hap- 
pened to him of late. (adoud.) Well, my dear friends, gxhat 
say you to this place >—Is it not charming ? 





Grace, Beaucuamp, and Batcun.or, come forward. 


yracr, I’m quite delighted with it—and you, Mr. Beau- 
champ ? (Looking tenderly at him.) 
Bua, (Rather confused.) Equally fascinated, 1 assure 
you. N 
Mrs. Temp, Well, but there are many delights we have 
not yet tasted. * 
“Batcu, Oh! yes,—there are the medicina} waters, Per- 
haps you would like to taste ¢hem é 
Mrs, Teme. Brother! Come, will you like to dance a 
ynadrille upon the grass-plot here? It’s quite she fashion. 


. 
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Grace. (Looking at Beaucuamp.) I should like it much ; 
but our party is not numerous enough. 

Mrs. Txstp, Brother Batchelor, 1 declare you must dence 
with me. 

Batcu. Sister Templeton, don’t be a ngodle. 

. Mrs, Trap. Think how it will please the dear boys, 
Barcn, Please your grandmother. . 2 (ait , 1.) 
Mrs. Tremp. Tam going to leave you two to take care of 

one another while the children and I inquire if Miss Grantley 

has arrived, Adieu for the present. Come, loves, (Hexc- 

Tor rushes fo her.) Gently, Hector, gently,—Magnus! 
Mac. Mamma! ‘ (Goes to her.) 
Mrs, Tear. (Gazing at him.) Mild, modest, interesting 

child. (Eaeunt Mus. 'T., » Maenus, and Wecrtor, L. 1. U. 8.) 


Beavcname and Grace seem embarrassed. 


Grace, (Aside.) What shall I do to fix his attentidn ? 
Tcan make nothing of him. 

Buac. (Aside) If T could only bring myself to disclose my 
love for Caroline to Aer—perhaps she might—I will— (aloud.) 
Will you permit me ? 

Gnace. (Speaking at the same time.) By the bye. 

(they both pause. ) 


© 


Brau. Madam. 

Grace, Sir. 

Beau. I beg your pardon. 

Grace, Pray, go on. 

Brau, Nays excuse me, 

Grace, (Aside.) Thfn Tl see if T cai prepare Caroline's 
road for her, («/oud) Mr. Beauchamp. 

Brav. Ma’am. 
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Grace. Excuse the abruptness of my question. I am an 
awkward country girl; but the subject I am about to speak 
of, is one in which I am deeply-most deeply—interested. 

Beav. I shall be proud to answer, without reserve, any 
question with which Miss Ormonde may be pleased to honour 
me. (Going close to her.) 

Grace. (After @pause.) Were you ever in love ? 

Buav. (Starting back.) Ma’am! (.4stde) This qaestion— 
so pointed—« deeply interested” —I do believe she has fallen 
iu love with me. Gh! I must speak to her alwut Caroline 
at once, 

Grace, Yqp promised to answer me without reserve. 

Brau, ( Aside.) Poor @ear girl, my heart bleeds for her. 
(Aloud) Madam, & have,been in love. 

Gracn, And are so still? 

Qrav. Why, yes. (dside.) Oh! this is terrible ; but the 
trith must out,—honour—Aotour demands it. (Aloud. ) 
Madam, I am in love—fondly, madly in love; but, Taseret 
to say, the object is not precisely the one to which I have 
reason to believe your wishes point, 

Gracs, (Aséde.) What on earth does he mean? (.4loud 
and with anviety.) Not the one to whom my wishes point ? 

Brau, (4side.) It is as 1 thought, (4loud.) No, niadam, 
Little did I think, everf two hours ago, that 1 should ever be 
buld enough to make such a declaration to you; bi timid 
as [ know I am by nature, my heart, for once, is on my lips, 
and my feelings nvust have vent. Madam, tke future hap- 
piness of my life is in your hands. _ 2° 

Grace. ( Aside.) | do believe hethas fallen in Jove with 
me, (aloud.) Mr. Beauchamp, setting aside o /ady’s feel- 





ings upon such an occasion, there is another gentleman: 
. 
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Brav. (Much moved.) Another gentleman ? 
Grace. Even so, sir. 
Beauv. Oh, madam—in pity, name him. 


Grace. Nay, sir, you must excuse me there,—I think 1 
have said enough. 


Brav. Enough to goad me into madness 
(Re-enter Mus. TEMPLETON Hector.) 

I see before me a prospect the most frightful. : 

Mrs. ‘Temp, (Advtncing.) Well, I declare, if you call that 
prospect frightful, you must be a most tinreasonable man. 

Hac. (Coming forvtirde) I say Ma—do let us have a 
dance—I declare it’s too bad not to have one when there's 
such a nice band. 

Mrs. Tem, . Presently, love, presently. 

Hee. See, it’s just going to play. (Music—Hecror dances.) 


(8. H., Enter Maaxus—-Music ceases.) 

Mac. (Tv Hecror, who continues dancing.) Be quiet, 
Heetor, with your nonsensical capering, (Hxcror stops.) 

Hec. What's the matter now ? * 

Maa. Be quict, I tell you—Oh, mamma, who do you 
think is coming ? 

Mrs. ‘Tum, Miss Grantley ? 

Mac. No, mamma; the minstrel=-( @uitar sounds)—I've 
just heard him sing such a beautiful song—C4side) all about 
love. (Bsavcuamp hus taken hold of Grace's hand, and 


uppears to be in earnest conversation with her.) 


(Enter Carortsn disyuised as:the minstrel.) 


Car, (adside.) New to commence operations—I trust 
they wont know me—TI have conversed with one of the dear 
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babes, and he hadn’s a guess of me, I wonder how Grace 
gets on with my shy lover. (Turns and observes the situation 
of Grace and Beaccnamp.) Hey day—What's this ? Shy 
did Tsay? Come, come, Miss Grace, you are acting your 
part rather too well. (Coughs aloud, and strikes a chord or 
tvo on. the guitar—they ail turn.) % 

Grace. See—hege is the minstrel—I’ll speak to him-— 
(Crosses to CAROLINE, and aside to her)—Excellent! excel- 
lout! You have indeed made the most of your time, 

Car, (Aside to hex’) And so have you, Miss, 1 think. 

Gnace, (Aside to her.) “Migs What's the matter 
with you? * 4 

Car, (Aside to her.) Dob'e ask me—you know that all is 
vot right. | 

Grace. (Aside to her.) I know-—L know—but fear nothing 
—all wild be right—sing. 

Chr. ‘(Aside to her.) Lcan’ts-if I try to sing T shall ery. 

Grace. (aside to her.) Nonsense, I tell you—sing Cine tiy 
—you mustn't ery. If you call yourself a man, behave 
like one. . * (Returns to Bravenamr.) 

Car. (dside.) Tl never be a man again, if Fm not to cry 
when T know it would do me good. 

Mrs. Temp, Well, Miss Ormonde, what's your report 
Are we to have a song“from this person ? 

Grace. Oh yes, Mr, Beauchamp, you would like 4 hear 
a song,—wouldn’t you ? 

Bwav. By all neans, if you wish it—othegwise I'l] give 
hith halfa-crown and send him about his busin’ss. 

Grace. He'll accept your a ie bat le must sing 
tor it. 


Brac. As ‘von please. 
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Grace. Come then, choose'a song, 

Brav. Nay, I leave that to you. 

Grace. And Till leave it to the young gentleman, Mr 
Magnus, 

Mus. Tump. Master Magnus, my dear, if you please. 

GRAck. Well then, Master Magnus, will you choose a 
subject ? 

Mac. (Karnestly.) Love. 

Mrs. Temp, Silly, but fascinating child! 

Grace. Nay, the choice was allowed him. Master Hector’ 

Hec. (Capering dowm to her.) Yes, Miss, 

Grace. You may fix on the Song eas 

Huc, Thank you, Miss—( Gosag to Caroine—pauses) 
—atop, it’s tose abont love, is’nt it? 

Grace. Yes, 

Hec. That’s all right—(running ¢o Carotine) | say, 
old man— ; 

Caan. Sir. 

Hre. Can yon sing Giles Scroggins courted Molly Brown ? 

Car. [tis not exactly in my style, sir. 

Mac. (To Hector.) Contemptible noodle ! 

Heo. (To Magnus.) You be hanged. 

Mas. Tus. Boys, repress these eestacics. 

“(Goes up with Boys.) 

Beaw. T iaust assist you, [ see. (Crossing to CAROLINE) 
My good friend. 

Can. Sir-—CBegins lo courtsey, but recovers herself and 


bois.) 
Buar. (Turning to ‘Sracer.) The fellow is frightened at 


mic, Edeelare, Did yOu observe his awkwardness * 
Grace. Yes—but take no notice of it, 
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Beau. (To Carourz.) Don’t be alarmed at me—you 
lave been accustomed to sing in public, I believe ? 

Car. Yes, sir. 

Brau, And with much applause, they. tell me ¢ 

Car. The public are very good to me, sir. 

Beav. Come then—the subject is to be love—oblige u- 
with a song. 

Car. I know a Tyrolese air, sir. 

Brau, Good—and the subject is ? 

Car, Perhaps it wont interest you, sir; it’s only about 
n young peasant who was in lovét and hadn’t courage to 
declare himself. 

Brau. (Much moved.) Aye—but it will interest ime 
deeply—sing it, friend. 


SONG.—Cazoutne. 


By the margin of fair Zurich’s waters 
Dwelt a youth, whose fond heart, night and day, 
For the fairest.of fair Zurich's daughters —_— 
In a dream of love melted away ; 
If alone, no one bolder than he; 
But with her none more timid could be 
“ O list to me, fair one, I pray :” 
When she did so, he only could say, 
Ai, a, &c., alack! well-a-day, 
Ai, a, &e. was all hegcould say. 
By the margin of fair Zurich’s waters, 
At close of a sweet summer day, 
To the fairest of fair Zurich's daughters 
The youth found at last tongue to say, 
* I'm in love, as thou surely must see,— © 
Could I love any other but thee? * 
Oh! say, then, wilt thou be ray bride?” 
Can you tell how the fair one r}plied ? 
Ai, a,&c., I leave you to guess, 
Ai, a, &c., of course she said, Yes. 
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‘Lump. Bravo! bravo! charming, I declare—is’nt 
it, Hector ? 
@ Hec. It’s all very well—but I should have liked Giles 


“Scroggins better, 





Mrs. Trp. That boy’s comic humour breaks out upon 
every occasion, Magnus! 
Mae. Yes, mamma. 
Mrs. Temp. You seem quite lost in it. 
Mau. ©! it was beautiful! I could stand here and hear 
him sing till all’s blue again. - 
Mrs. Temp. Deliciougesensibility ! 
(Beaccuame has agpeared Logg in thought—Grace: 
and CAROLINE have observed him, and exchanged 
looks.) ‘4 
Come—shall we take a turn round the garden? ~ 
Brau. (Recovering himself.) As you please. Allow me— 








(gtees wn arm to Grace), Permit me—( gives the other to 
. TEMPLETON.) (They turn up the stage.) 
Car. (tséde.) The wretch is marching off without saying 


aw word, 

Bua. (Leaving them.) Excuse me for one moment. 

(Eveunt all but Carouse and Braucuamp, ) 

(Ipproaching Carouine, and taking out his purse.) My 
good friend, your song affected me, and 1 forgot my promise 
of rewarding yon. 

Car. Money is not my object, sir, 

Brau. No, no; but still you must allow me— 

Car. There’. a difference between ob-ject, and objecé, sir. 

Brar. Ah—humourors as well as musical—what ai 1 in 
your debt ? . 

Car. The gift is always voluntary, sir—but you will 
distress me if you make it more than half-a-crown, 
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Brau. There then—( gives half-a-crown—CaroLine takes 
off her hat and bows)—and now tell me—whose words are 
those ? . (GRace appears at the back, watching.¥ 

Can. My own, sir. 

Bnav. (Aside.) T can’t account for my sensations. 
(.dloud)—I could almost swear that I have heard yan sing 
before—where can it have been ? . 

Car, (Significantly.) Have you ever been at Richmond, 
sir? - 

Brau. At Richmond? To be, sure I have. (Aside) 
Celestial Richmond! Was it not there that Caroline and I 
first met? (Aloud aW® eagerly.¥ How long is it since you 
were in Yorkshire ? 

Car. (Careless/y.) Tmeant Richmond in Surrey, sir. 

Brau. Hang Richmond in Surrey—I want to know— 

Car. Excuse me, sir; I shall have the honour to see you 
again in the course of the days 

5 (Takes off her hat, bows, and is abouta go.) 

Brav, Stay, stay; Linsistonit. (Caro.inn goes off tn. 
singing the burthen of her song.) Nay then—(runniug 
across the stage after her—GRace comes forward and inter- 
copts him.) 

Grace. Are you, going to run 1 away from me ? 

Beau. A moment only, (Looking after CAROLINE.) 

Grack. We are all waiting for you, and I canngt suffer 
you to go. (Aside.) A pretty sort of a lover this—to declare 
himself one moment, and went to be off the next. 

‘Brau. (Aside.) This girl's sudden passion for me is the 
most unlucky, the most inconvenient thing I ever met with. 
(KILDARE appeabs in the back grojiiil.) 
p 2 
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Kin. (Aséde.) There she is—there’s my own little pocket 
Venus by all that’s delightful. 
“ Brau. (Aloud and earnestly.) Miss Ormonde, hear me— 
Kin. (Stepping back.) Hollo! I must try and listen— 
perhaps this gentleman’s throat will want a little cutting. 
Grace. (Who has been anxiously watching CaRouine’s 
escape.) Well, sir. ; ; 
Beau. Miss Ormonde, I have a strange misgiving ;. I feel 
as if I had been deceived, and yet 1 know not how. 
Grace. I trust you don’t accuse me of deceiving you. 
Brau. Such is the impression you have made upon me. 
that I am most unwilling to'think so; but that minstrel—the 
song he sung—the tones of his voice— 
Gnack. (Intgrrupting.) Allow me to assure you that Iam 
incapable of taking part in any deception calculated to an-_ 
- noy or distress you. . 
Brav.. (Approaching her-—Kex.Dare comes down the stage.) 
Forgiye my momentary—my unjust suspicions. (Takes her 
hand, and is about to kiss it, when Kitpare puts his head be- 
tween them, and takes Gracr’s hand in his own; GRACE 
screams ; BEAUCHAMP starts back.) 
Kix. Perhaps you could spare me the least taste in life af 
this hand, sir, @& it happens to velong to me? 3 
* Brau. To you, sir? (dside.) What can this mean ? (Turns 
up the stage. ) . 7 
Grace. Oh, Maurice, how could you frighten one so ? 
“F ‘thought you were at. Coventry. 
, Ku, I dare say you did, my dear; but-¥ happened to 
get my leave of absence’ a week sooner than I expected— 
follis red you to tow n—larned you were here—galloped after 
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you—and have'now the honour to report myself just in time, 
it seems, to relieve this gentleman from doing my duty at, 
your head-quarters, 

Grace. I declare you flurried me so, that I forgot what I 
was about. 

Ku. ( Aside.) By the powers! I wish T could forget what 
you were about. 

Grace, “Allow me— Mr. Sydney Beauchamp — Captain 
Kil— * 

Kin. (Interrupting. ) Oh, don’t trouble yourself—this gen- 
tleman and I have a little matter of business to settle, and 
we'll get acquainted With one another in two minutes, 

Grace. (Taking Kinpare aside.) Come hither, Maurice— 
you're never going to be so silly as to— 

Kin, As to—what ? 

Grace. Come, come; I know your meaning : but indeed 

‘you're wrong—you' re under a false impression—I can ex- 
plainevery body can explain—I'll fetch them. atving.) 
- Kit.What need to trouble every body, when one will do? 

~ Grace. How provoking you are! but I know what to do. 

: Remain quietly here for three minutes, and you shall have 
ample satisfaction. (Exit hastily, Ru.) 

Kin, (Aside,) Satisfaction ! ‘by my soul, but you've hit . 
the identical word! (loud.) Wéhad better make the best 

“eof our time, sir—three minutes, you hear, is all, that is 

allowed us, . 

Beauv. For what UR, sir? 

‘Kin. To settle: ¢ : 

Beau. I fear 1 am very dull, What can we have ie 
settle ? 
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Ki, I beg your pardon; but I didn’t quite catch your 
name just now, 

Breau. My name, sir, is Syne Beauchamp, 7 

Ku. I have to apologize again—but my memory is an in- 
different one—have you got such a thing as a card abont 
you ? 

Beau. ¢Aside, and taking out cerita’. This is very 
strange; but he seems to be a friend of Miss ‘Ormonde. 
(Giving card.) There, sir. ~ 

Kin. Sir, you’re greatly obliging—exchange is no robbery. 
(Gives his own card.) (Louder.) And now, sir, 1 presume 
you understand me ? 

_ Beau. Perfectly; a challenge. Is it too great a liberty 
for me to ask ypon. what grounds ? 

Km. And if it és too great a liberty, I should say, from 

' what I saw e-while ago, that you are just the man to take it.- 

Brau. I really must beg you to explain. : : 

Kur£4side) Beg me to explain! By the powers, but that’s 
a capital joke, (dloud, and going close to him.) Sir, when a- 
gentleman does you the honour to call upon you to fight him, 
and waives his right to an explanation, good manners would 
naturally point ‘out to you that the least you ¢ can do is to 
return the compliment. a 

Beau, If you have taken offence at my being here with 
Miss Ormonde, the matter is explained in 2 moment. 

Kin. Sir, I should be sorry to give you unnecessary trouble, 
Your behaviour, to Miss Ormonde is so mysterious, that if 
explains itself. "Name your friend. o* 

Brau. At the present moment I have no friend. 

“Kit. (dside.) He sa?s he's got no friend; does he mean 
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me to kick him? (loud.) I presume, sir, “You'll be able to 
provide yourself with one by the morning. At all events, 
"my friend will be proud to render you any assistance." . ~ 
“ -Beav. . Sir, you’re very polite. .I am, indeed, a novice 
‘in such affairs; but if you or your friegd will explain to 
“me what is necessary, I will cheerfully attend your _ sum- 
mons, and shoot you, as well as I can, in any ‘way you 
like best.’ { Bows.) : 

Ku, Sir, your readiness does you dina, (Aside.) But 1° 
hate such confounded apathetic devils—he don’t seem to take 
the least interest in it. 

wBeav. I have othg things to attend to, sir. May I consis 
der this as concluded ? 
: Xu, Until to-morrow, certainly: (Going.). 


' (Bravcuamp fakes off his hat.) 


“Kw, ( Taking off his hat.\ Sir, your most obedient. 
‘(Aside,) I'l teach him to make his angnymous love to. my, 
"property. ( Exit.) 
* Beau. This is supposed to be @ party of pleasure. I have 
been down here.an hour—I can see nothing of Caroline—her 
friend has fallen in love with me—and her friend’s friend 
proposes to shoot me to-morrow. morning. ell, we must 
take the world as we find it. I woS8der where that minstrel ° 
-is gone to? 7 
(3. . Enter Samus, with a napkin in his hand.}- 

“Waiter! | ; 

James. Sir. P 

Beau. Has that tninstrel been here before ? 

James. That minstrel, sir—which 2] 

Brau, There is but otie~ + _ 
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James. True, sir. ( Aside.) Gad! T almost forgot. (ddoud.) 
Coming, coming. 

Brau, Stay here. . 

James, Somebody’s calling, sir: 

Brau. Stay here, I tell you, Do you know him? 

* James. Know him, sir? 

Beauv. Don’t repeat my words, but answer my" question. 

JAMES. Question, sir? 

Beau: Look you, friend ;. I thought there wes some mys- 
tery, and your manner confirms it. 

James. Confirms it, sir? 

Buau. I request you again not to repeat my words; but 1 
am not angry with you—I appeal to your feelings—I throw 
myself upon yaur generosity, What’s your name ? 

. Jamus, James, sir: 

Beau. James, have you ever been in love? 

Samus. (Looking at his figure.) Not very lately, : sir. 

Brau. Still, if you are an intelligent waiter, you will un- 
derstand me. Who is that minstrel ? 

Jamus, I can’t tell you that, sir; [ can’t indeed. 

Bua. Nay, indeed you must. 

JAMES, Unpossible, sir; I promised her not. 

Beau, Herty =) : 

- James. (Astde.) Oh, imurder! I've let it out. (Aloud:) 
Yes, sir; she gave me half-a-sovereign. 

Brav. (Aside.) A female,—then I must know more: 

James, (Aside.) Must you? (Aloud) a T throw myself 
upon your gentrosity, i _ 

Beau, Fear nothing ; I wont nay you. 

. ‘Faves. No, sir; butd throw myself upon your generosity. 
(Looking towards his eorelee) a 
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* Brau. Fear nothing, I teil you. . 

James. No, sir; but you don’t understand me. I throw 
myself upon your generosity. (Pointing to his pocket.) 

Beau. Pshaw! I was dull indeed; there. (Gives half-a- 
sovereign. ) 

James. I beg pardon, sir; you'll excuse me, but this is 
the same sum as we had from the'lady. 

Beau. There, then. (Giving more money.) And now, 
who is she ? 

James: (Putting the money into iis pocket.) Ah, that 1 
can’t tell you, sir. 

Brau. How? : 

‘James. All I know is, that she came here before your 
party—had some private talk with master, andynistress—and 
the real minstrel put on a dress which she brought with her, 

and gave us waiters half-a-sovereign not to blab, which 1 
uever should have thought of doing, only you know, sir, 
one’s duty to one’s sovereign overcomes every thingy 

Brau. There, go now, and leave me. 

Jamus, Certainly, sir. ( Going.) I say, sir, you wont 
tell the lady what I have done ? , 
* Brau. No, I will not. + 

James. Thank you, sir. (Aside, and taking out his 
money.) And, in return, I wont tell the other. waiters what 
you have done. : (Lage RH.) 

Beau. How blind have E “been not to know that dear: but 
giddy girl-at once—but now I see it all. Yesgyes, dear Caro- 
ine; farewell to bashfulness. Til pila yo at once, and 
vou shall be mine for ever. (Gotng.) ° 

(During this speech, the Minstrel has appeared qt the 
back of the stage, carry tn Rafa guitar on his 
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shoulder,. He seems looking about for company 
Having arrived at the centre of the stage, still keep- 
ing his face from the audience, and taken his guitar 
in his hand at the words,.“ for ever,” he strikes 
ta chord @r two.). : 
Ah! again? Be still, my agitated heart--the most im- 
portant moment of my life has arrived, | | 
C After an effort, turns, and is going towards inh, 5) 
“(The Minstrel plays again. ) 
¥et stay—she is about to sing—once again let me pause, 
and listen to that enchanting voice. 
(The Minstrel sings a few bars.) 
(In astonishment.) What altered tones are these? She 
must be ill, «Going nearer to him, and, in a tremulous 


woice,) Caroline: (Neo answer.) 
A Gates close to him, i and pulting his hand gently on 
. his arm.) r. 
’ Carolinad, 


Mixetret. (Turning sharply round.) Sir! 

Buav. (Dragging him forward.) Why, "you are not 
Caroline. 

Missrrev. Caroline! no, sir; my name is Leander. 

Beav.. Confusion ! Leander.! I wish. you were at the bot- 
tom of the Hellespont. 

Mrxgtret. The gentleman seems rather mad—and so I 
shall leave him. (Exit v. u.) 

Beav. Foilel again! (Going off R. a., ts met by Caro- 
LINE, disguised as a Gipsy.) 

Car. Long life and a happy marriage to you, noble gen- 
tleman! Listen to the {ipsy girl—it will do you no harm— 
let me tell your fortyng, good gentlewan. . 
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. Brau, No, no; don't tease me, (Going off in opposite 
"direction, is met by PARKER, disguised as a Gipsy.) 

Park. Long life and a happy marriage to you, noble gen- 
tleman. Listen to the gipsy girl—it will do you no harm— - 
let me tell your fortune, good gentleman, 

Beav. Another! 

Car. (Followiiie him up) Let me tell your fortune. I 
can tell it by the stars, or by the cards, or by your own 
good-looking hand. ; 

Brav. I dare say; but I’m in ahurry. I haveno time.’ 

Car. You'have time.” : 

Brav. Indeed! Perhaps you know more of my affairs 
than I'do? ; 

’ Car, I know your ‘present state as wellw-your future 
chances better. - 

Bway. (Aside.) Why does this poor creature interest 
me? (Aloud.) Convince me ‘that you know the present, 
and I may consent to hear your notions of the futua-— 

Car. Shew me your hand, (He puts out his hand; she 
examines it.) How plain these lines are !—I can look upon. 
this hand, and almost fancy it my own—Just here is a 

‘lady whom it seems you love,—although at this moment a 
“dark shade is over her face. - You make her think. syou are 

devoted to her, yet perplex her with uncertainty —it ; is 
+ evident you are what people call bashful or shy. 

Brav. Bashful4 how know you that? 

‘. Car. By twenty different signs—I see hetecarriage at the 
door—she comes down stairs—her foot is on ‘the step—you 
should be there to hand her in—yet I see you not—yes; now 
» ashadow cast upon the wall shews youlare yet upon thelapding 
place—the shadow ; advances—recedks.—adyances—recedes 
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again—and she gets into the carriage by herselfi—Gaod gen. 
tleman— i ; 

Beau. (4side.) How often has this very thing occurred !,, 
(Aloud.) Go on—the future—the future, ~ 

Car, Nay, good gentleman—I must be paid for sere 
Come, cross your hand with a bit of silver. Rs 

. Brau. (Putting a half-crown into her hand.) Thefe—then, 

Car. (Aside.) Another half-crown—I shall make a good 
day of it, (Aloud, and taking his hand.) There is much 
happiness in store for you, good gentleman—and crossed only 
by lines which assume a figure like your own You stand 
in your own light, good gentleman. 

Beau. My own light—ah! I'll hesitate no longer—I'll 
seek her; yet know not where she is. »: 

‘fax. She is nearer te you than you imagine. 


(Re-enter Parker.) 

Beau. ‘Breaking from her.) Yet one painful doubt 
oppresseaeme. Her property is much greater than mine, 
and she may think me interested.‘ 

Car. (Earnestly, and in her own voice.) Cen you think 80 
meanly of one whom you profess to love? Learn to know 
her better—above all, learn to conceal this cruel doubt from 
her, or you may chance tg lose her for ever. 

Beau. (Struck with the alteration in her voice'and manner.) 
What do T hear? Can I have been deccived again? Surely 
those tones—and yet even now I dread to turn and meet 
conviction..: (Geroline beckons Parker across.) 

+ Car, ( Aside’ to PARKER, ») I've gone too far—quick + ‘take 


my place... . 
» (Parsey places herself where CAROLINE was. 


CaJ,Ouane escapes, RH.) 
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¢, Beau. It must—it shall be done. (Tenderly.) Caroline! 
( Turns and encounters Parker's face—PaRKER courtseys.) 
Confusion !. Which way is that lady gone? 
Par. What Mrs. Cooper the gipsy, sir? 
Brau. No, no; yes, yes; I mean the person that was 
here, 
Par. Oh, “that way sir, (pointing to opposite side.) 
Buav. Are you sure? (Crossing.) ° 
Par, We never deceive any body, sir. 


(Evit Beaucuamp hastily, uu.) 
Car. (Looking on.) Is he gone? 
Par. Yes, Miss. 
Car, Then come this way with me. 


CEseunt Caroune and PARKER, R. Hy 


(Enter Macnus, thoughtfully.) 


‘Mac. What's the use of bringing me down here to enjoy 
myself, when I’m as uncomfortable as ever I can be ? And 
why am I uncomfortable ? Aye—that’s the. fatal secret. 
There is but one person in the world who knows why I am 
uncomfortable. Tf mamma knew, I was in love, there’d be 
a precious row; but then she doesn’ t. I-shouldn’t have 
known it myself if it hadn’t been for that story bopk that 
Parker lent me. And: after all, what should Mamma be 
angry about? Gentlemen have married maideervants before 
to-day ; the book proves that. I’m sure when Parker is 
drest to go out in the carriage she looks as much of a lady 

28s the best of’em; and as to her Lping o little olderthan 
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I am—why I don’t know a great deal of the world, and she'll, 
be the better able to take care of me. 


(Enter Parker.) 


Par, (Aside.) There’s one of my little beaux—-so I shall 
beg leave to transact a little business 6n my own accoutit. 

( Meets and courtseys te Magnus as he turns.) 

Mac. Holloah! who the dickens are you ? 

» Par. Kind gentleman, dont be frightened at the poor gipsy 
girl? ; 

“Mac. What ?—a gipsy? Keep off. I’ve read about you 
in story books; and you're all very wicked. - 

Par. King gentleman! dont believe the story books— 
where’s nothing but stories in ’em. (approaching him.) 

, Mac. Keep off, I tell you. I know what you do—you 
make your broth.with other people’s fowls. 

Par— Oh, no. 

Mac. I say you do; and then you steal’gentlemen’s and 
ladies’ shirts off the hedges. 

Par. No, no. 

Mac. But I say you do—you nasty black looking crea- 
tures; and ‘then you kidnap one, and rub one’s face over 
with walnut pickle, till‘one’s own mother dont know one. 

Par. Let me tell your fortune. 

Mas. No that you sha’nt. (Parker approaches him.) 
Dont come here—help! help !. "(Hxcror runs in.) 

Hec. Hollvah ! Magnus—what’s the row ? 

Par, ( Aside.) I didn’t want the other here yet. 

- : K (Parker turns and faces him.) 
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» Hec. You queer-looking devil! What do you call 
” yourself? 

Par. Fie! young gentleman, dont use naughty words— 
I’m only a gipsy. 

" Hec. Oh, I know now; I’ve got a picture of you ina 
book, Isay, come here, old girl. Can you tell fortunes? 

Par. To be sure, Ican. Open your right hand—cross it 
with e bit of silver—and ’ll tell you all that’s to happen to 
you, 

Hec. Come along, then. 

Maa. Dont be a fool, Hector; take care what you're 
about ; or just in the middle of it you'll find yourself flying 
through the air on a broomstick. 

Hec. Oh, pack of stuff! Come along, old, giyl. 

(Puts money into her hand 
- Mac. If you do, now, I'll be off and tell mamma; and J 
wish I. may find you when I come back. 

Hac, Ifyou think there’s any danger, you mightstop and 
stand by one—shie. can’t have got a broomstick strong enough 
to carry two. 

Par. Never mind; let him go; and then he wont hear 
what I could tell him about his sweetheart, and when he’s 
to be married. : 

Mae. What do you know about that ? 

Par. Cross your hand with a bit of silver, and I'll tell 
you. 

Mac. Dashed if I like it much, but heré gags. 

‘ (Puts silver thto her hand.) 

Par, (looking first at the hand d of as) and then of the other.) 
Brothers—I declare! 
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Mas. (-4side.) How the deuce does she know that ? 

Par. Old enough to be your own masters, although you 
are made to dress like boys. 

Mae. (Aside.) Downright conjuring. 

Hne. Come~—get on. 

Par. You have been kept back, and ‘not allowed to see 
tthe world, by somebody whose name begins with a great 
cross M. 

Mac. & Hee. (After looking at one another:) Mamma, as 
gure aga gun, 

Par. The first that is married will be the first to get free 
from his mother’s apron-string. >. 

Mae. (Aside.) That will be me. 

Hue. ( Asie.) 1 know which that will be. 

;, Par. You are both in love—( Maa, and Huc, stare af each 
other.) 

Mag. Both? (aside.) Who the plague,is Hector in love 
with ? 

Hxc. Both? (aside.) Who the plague is Magnus in love 
with ? 

Par. You must collect all you can, and be ready to run 
away to Gretna Green, 

Mac. How shall we know when ? 

Pan. Your sweetheart will take care to inform you. 

Hee. I'll bet you a shilling you don’t- know my aweet- 
heart’s. name. 

Par, You would lose—her naine begins with a P. 

Mac. (4side.) a P, how extremely odd !—(aloud.) anc 
mine?" F : : 

Par, With a P alsq. 
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Hec, ( Aside.) That’s the rummest go of all. 
Enter at back Mrs. Temp. ~- 


Mus. Temp, (Aside.) where can these babes have run to 
I wonder? Why there they are I declare—and having their 
fortunes told by ohe of those abominable gypsies—(advanc- 
ing.) I'll soon put a stop—( Pausing.) but stay, 1’ll listen— 
it may develope some new point in their dispositions, 

Par. The person you ar@in love with seems to be beneath 
you in rank——but when you’ve married her she’ll turn out to 
bealady. | : 

* Mrs, Temp. What's this I hear—dove ? 

Par. One word more—you must both be~cautious—this 

cross crabbed M will workagainst you in everything you wish. 
‘Mas. Temp. (Aside.) The wretch! » 

Mae, (Beckoning to Hxc.-and advancing.) Hector.’ 

‘Hue. (Coming to him.) Well—what is it? - 

Mae. Hector—Dve got an extraordinary thought—answer. 
me a question. 

Hec, Tell me what it is first, 

Mac. Answer me sir, I insist upon it, 

Hxc, Come—don’t bully—I sha’nt answer if I don’t like it. 

Mac. Don’t use vulgar language—but attend to your elder 
brother,- 

Mrs. Temp.. (dside.) Good child! « 

Hec. Fire away then—I’m in a hurry. 

Mas. Youare in love. ” 

* Huc: I know that. 

Mae. Who are you in love with ? 

Hxc. What's that to you? : 7 

Maa. Every thing—I am in love mself and I have a horrid 

uspicion that it’s with the same indivia*al. Whatis her name? 
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Hec. Pudding and tame—if you ask me again I shall tell 
you the same. _ 

Mac. (Earnesily.) Is it Parker? 

Hec. Will you tell mamma ? 

Maa. No. 

Huc. Honour? 

Mas. Bright. 

Hec, Yes it ¢s Parker—now you've got it. 

Mrs, Temp. (Aside.) Mad boy,in love with my maid! 

Mae, You shall never marry her. 

Mrs. Temp. ( Aside.) Come, I’ve still ove child in his 
senses. , 

Hec, Why not? 

Mac, Because I mean to marry her myself. 

Mrs, Temp, (Aside-) I’m petrified. 

Hac. If you marry her, ’m.@ Dutchman, . 

"Mae. Don’t talk to me about Dutchmen, 

. Hec. Phen I'll talk to you about an Englishman. I’ny not 
going to stand any of your nonsense ; and, if you interfere 
between me and Parker, I’ll just punch your head, 

(Putting himself ina boxing attitude.) 

Park, (Coming. Sorward. ) Gentlemen, gentlemen, you 
mustn’t fight. : * 

Mas. Stand aside, gipsy woman. (aside.) I never thought 
to strike my little brother; but my! heart’s of more consequence 
than his head. aloud.) Come on. 

(Putting himself in a boxing attitude, and ap- 
proaching Hector.) ft a ie 

Mas. Temp. Advang's between them, and takes hold of 


om, 
an ear of each. ? = 


$ 
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Mae, and Hec. (Calling out.) Oh! — What's that? 
(Looking up, and dropping their arms.) Mamma! . 

Mrs, Teme. Yes, it is your mamma, yok wicked child- 
ren—you want to break her heart. 

Mac. No, I don’t; but he wants to break my head. 

Mac, & Hec. But, mamma! 

Mrs. Temp. Silence! And you, you wicked impostor, 
begone, or I’ll have you taken before a magenate, and sent 
to the tread-mill. : 

Park. Don’t be angry with the poor gipsy, ma’am. Let 
me tell your fortune ; J’ll tell it by the stars, or by the cards, 
otby your own good-looking hand. 

Mrs. Temp. Begone! If I had a hand at liberty, 1 d take 
you into custody myself. Begone, I say. ; 

Park. (Aside.) I wonder how Miss Grantley will like 
going ta the tread-mill ? ( Exit.) 

Mas. Teme. I blush for you, "children. If I had sent you to 
school, as every body advised me, you could’nt have turned 
out worse than you have-. (Pulling them to the side.) 

Mac. & Huc, But, mamma! ( Hanging back. >. 

Ans, Temp. Come away, both of you. 

"| (Exit, jerking them after her.) 


Enter BATCHELOR, R. U. E 
Batcu. Where the devil are they all? I’ve seen them 
bobbing about by ones and twos in every direction; but 
whenever they came néar me, I hid amongst the trees. I 
must find them now, and hear what they’ve ot to say about 
dinner. (Exit at opposite side.) 


Enter GRACE, L. Hy 1. Ee 


Grace, I can’t find Caroline, ant’, know not what has | 
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become of Beauchamp and my hasty lover, Oh deat! oh 
dear! how will thjs day of pleasure end? 
(Exit on opposite side.) 
“Enter Kiipare, R. 8.0. 5B. 


Kit. Where the devil is every body gone to? It’s mighty 
lucky I took so much trouble to join this party of pleasure, 
Well, as I’ve missed every body to-day, the least Mr. Beau- 
champ can do, is to miss me in the morning, and then we'll 
be all right again. 1 must have another try to find ’em, 

(Exit at opposite side.) 
Enter BEAUCHAMP. L. H. U. B, 


That gipsy has deceived me—she can’t have passed that 
way-—I shall know no moment's happiness until } fiid her 
where--where—is my Caroline? (Exit at opposite side.) 


Music. 
Re-enter _ simultaneously at di ifferent points — Grace, 


Barcitetor, Beavcuamp, Kinpars, Mrs. Tsme.eron 
and Boys, on] 


Grace. Here they are at last! 

Batcx. Now for some dinner! 

Beau. All here but Caroline ! ° 

Kix. A general muster, by the Powers ! 

Mrs. Teme. Will any body fine me a constable ? 

Buau. Is there any thing the matter, Ma’am ? 

Mrs. Teme,.Every thing is the matter, ast want those 
gipsies taken fp. ; 

Beau. Gipsies ?- ‘Madam, I wodla give a hundred pounds 
to find them, ee are 

Mrs. Teyp. Sir, i sa very liberal reward. (Aloud.) A 
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. hundred pounds is offered for the apprehension of two vagrant 
gipsies, ¢ va OS 
Enter CAROLINE and PARKER, R. H. 
Car. I claim it—and surrender them at discretion, 
(As they approach, Mrs. Teme. pulls the boys back.) 
Mrs, Temp. Come away from the nasty creatures, — 
Brav. (Approaching Carouine ) Caroline, I know not 
how to thank you. Behold me at length cured of my folly, 
and ready to speak out, : 
Car. (Giving him her hand.) If that’s the case, I give 
you leave to hold your tongue, 
Kit. Why, Grace. ‘ 
Grace. (Interrupting him.) Didn'tI tell you it should all | 
be explained to your satisfaction ? 
Kn, Upon my word, you did.’ The beam’s removed 
from my eye, and Isee it all. (To Braucuamp.) Mr. Beau. 
champ, I’ve made a blunder, it seems ; but I am not the firs, ~ 
Irishman that’s done that, and I wont be the last either, if I. 
make another myself on purpose. Sir, I hold my hand 
towards you. r . 
Brau. Sir, I take it with pleasure, 
Kit, And I hope you wont think the worse of it be- 
cause it hasn’t a pistol in it. 
Mrs. Temp. That creature is— 
Park. (Courtseying.) Parker, Ma’am. 
Mrs. Teme, You my maid Parker? 
Park. At your service, Ma’am. i 
Mrs. Temp. Never at my service again, be assured,—your 
shameful conduct. | ae 
Car. Stay, Madam, I know all—T aye been the uninten- _ 
tional cause of this. She shall trouble yu no more. 
= 


Hec. Magnnst 3 . 
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Mae. Hector!” 

“Huc. We're both done. 

Mac. No running away to Parsons’ Green. 

Hec. Not Parsons’ Green—Gretna Green. (They embrace.) 

Mrs. Temp, (Separating them.) Leave one another alone, 
you silly children; and embrace your mother, whose care 
and caution have saved you from destruction. My dear 
friends, think no more of this—children will be children. 
(She embraces them both.) My babes are mine again. 

Ku, The party was a little at sixes and sevens, but it 
séems to have come all right at last—Grace ! 

Gauace. (Giving him her hand.) Maurice! 

Brau. Caroline! 

Car. (Giving him her hand.) Sydney ? 

. Mrs. Teme, Magnus! (he gives her his hand.) Hector! 
(he gives her his hand.) 

Mac, & Hc. Mamma! 

Mas. Temp. Brother! 

Baten. I want my.dinner—( Crossing and to Caroline)— 
and as waiting for my dinner is just the one thing. that 
annoys me, perhaps if you have any thing more to say, 
you'll be good enough to say it. 

Car. I will. (advancing.) How about my own sake, : 
good ladies and good gentlemen ? I, have tried it by the 
stars and by the cards; and row I want to tell it by your 
own good-lookipg hands. “I needn’t ask you to cross them 
with a bit ofdilver. You have done that—but be kind to the 
poor gipsy, and she will give you not only good luck but good 
advice. When you are in bad health or bad spirits, you 
wil always find reli " by coming to.the Beulah Spa—( Court- 
seying.)—Good lad nes and good gentlemen ! 

: 5 
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SCENE. 


«4 chamber. Ai the first entrance O. P. is a window, und 
ad the second entrance a door, leadiny to an inner apart- 
ment, At the first entrance P, S. is a singil apartment, the 
inside of which ts visible to the audience. It is entered 
by a side door, with a window over it—a centre door in the 
flats—on one side a painter's easel, with a prture on ike 
pistols crossed hang up against the wall, near the window 
table partly laid out—chairs—a buffet, surmounted by a laok- 
ing-glass, containing plates, glasses, §c.—an open portmap- 
teau, with a military uniform and cap in tof a chair, a 
gun, near the portmanteau, and at some distance, in an arm- 
chair, is a dressing-gown and morning cap. 


Mrs. Somerton, Mrs. Brown, and Mrs, Siri discovered. 


Mrs. Som, Well, my dears, say what you will, I repeat it 
again, Men are all monsters. 

Mrs. B. All—except Mr. Brown— 

Mrs. Sm. And Mr, Smith. ; 

Mrs. Som.—(4side) Poor souls! if I were to tell them 
all, (To them)—Don't flatter yourselves too much; cer- 
tainly I have every confidence in the affection and fidelity of 
my husband ; bat (signéficantly) whep T see what is going on 
in other establishments, I tremble for fear Mr. Somerton 


. 
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should be as deceitful as the rest of the world; and notwith- 
standing ‘appearances, I really would not swear to any thing. 

Mrs, Sm. There I have the advantage over you, Mrs. 
Somerton ; for I swear Mr. Smith is faithful to me— 

Mrs. Br. And I'll take my oath, Mr. Brown is faithful to 
me, 

Mas, Som. Really ! 

Mrs, Sm. I am not at all astonished at your being uneasy, 
my dear Mrs, Somerton, who have married a wild, giddy 
young man, It is not possible you could be otherwise; but 
Mr, Smith being a plain steady tradesman, of a steady age—~ 

Mrs, B. And Mr. Brown—a city broker—never out of 
his counting house, and one whose sole thoughts are on his 
\nginess and ®is wife’s happiness—he never does any thing 
without consulting me. 

Mrs. Som, Really! 

Mas. Sm. Then Mr. Smith ‘is as modest, timid, and re- 
served as a‘young girl, and would not dare to open his mouth 
without first asking my permission. 

Mas. B. It is this which makes me love Mr, Brown. 

Mrs. Su. And me adore Mr. Smith. 

Mus. B. (To Mrs, Somerton.) But your husband, my 
dedr, is too giddy and dissinated. 

Mrs, Sm. Andgnot half reserved enough in his conversa- 
tion, 

Mrs. B, And looking at all women with singular audacity. 
Oh, my dear Mfs. Somerton, really — 

Mrs. Som. My worthy neighbours, you are too good by 
half; but I don’t want—(they rise)—any one to be uneasy 
about*me. I am very happy, believe me. I love my Somer- 
ton jest es he is, with all his good qualities and all his fail- 
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ings; I never grumble with the friends of my husbgnd, and 
prefer that he should be polite and attentive to all who visit 
us—even to you, my dears! 

Born, To us? 

Mars. Som. To be sure, for yott know you are both very 
handsome. 

Born. Oh! 

Mrs. Sm. You are too kind. 

Mrs, Som. Notwithstanding we are neighbours, you might 
be dangerous rivals, But I have no fear of you. 

Mrs. B. You have no reason. 

Mrs. Sm. No, none. 

Mrs. Som. Of course not; at the same time, I defy you, 
with all your charms and all your esprit, toThake him jn- 
constant ; but, as friends and neighbours, I must speak very 
frankly to you, and tell ‘you that inetead of troubling your- 
selves so mueh about what is going on in my house, yeu 
should look a little more to your own. (Aside)—They wont 
easily get over that. 

Bora, In ours? 

Mrs. B. What can she mean ? 

Mrs. Sm. Why, my dear Mrs. Somerton, what are you 
thinking about ? > 

Mrs. Som, Oh, nothing of any moment or certainty—I 
most sincerely wish your husbands may always be faithful to 
you—(significantly), 

Mrs. B. But, my dear Mrs. Ss, if you Yeally know any 
thing, you ought to tell us. 

Mrs. Sm. Pray speak out. 

Mrs. Som. Oh, bles»you, I know nothing—at least nothing 
positive, nothing more than—you know about my husband . 
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therefore, my dear good people, suppose we change the sub- 
ject.—What are you both going to do to-night ? 

Mrs. B. Oh, I’m going home, to be sure !* 

Mrs. Sm. So am I. . 

Mas. Som. And I shall sup with Mr. Somerton—(goes up 
to table R.) 

Mrs. B. And I with my dear Timothy. 

Mrs. Sm. And I with my beloved Jonathan, 

Mrs, Som. Well, a good appetite, and a good supper, 

(Mrs. Brown and Mrs, Smith are about to go, when Mrs, 
Somerton stops them.) 
But, I say—suppose by any chance your husbands should 
not come home ? 

Mrs. B. (Wehemently) What? 

Mrs. Sm. (Confidently) That is quite impossible—(going.) 

Mas. Som, Well—I only said  stppose ;” and if they do 
not, you will each find a knife and fork ready for you here. 

Mrs. B. ‘You are very kind. 

Mnxs, Sm. But don’t make yourself uneasy, we shall have 
no reason to do that. : 

Mas. Som, I hope not; however, yow will find a hearty 
welcome, fur I bear you no grudge, you see, for your attacks 
upon poor Somerton’s fidelity. 

Mrs. B. Ohy,,it is all nothing but neighbours’ gossip. 
Adicu. *& 

Mars. Sa, Good night, my dear. ; 

Mrs. Som. Geod bye, and don’t forget; here’s a plate 
for you, if you like to come back. 

Mrs. B. Ha! ha!—(aside, as going out)—Poor thing ! she 
knows her husband is gone oitt gallaventing, 

> Bieonnt through door in Fiat.) 
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Mrs. Som. There they go, a couple of poor silly dupes; 
I've put them in a bit of a fume, however; and it serves them 
tight for coming and abusing my husband to my face. Thank 
Fortune, I'm not at all jealous, but I should like to revenge 
myself on these worthy people for trying to make me 80; 
and there could not be a better opportunity, for these two 
identical husbands have each written me a love letter. Now, 
the idea of two such fellows, with two such names ag Jona- 
than Smith and Timothy Brown—the one a stock-broker of 
five-and-thirty, the other a tailor of forty—daring to write 
billet-doux to their neighbour's wife, is quite provocation 
enough. My husband is gone out to dinner, and was to have 
gone to the city ball afterwards, but I begged him to come 
home at eight to a minute; and, that we mayrkcep the jest 
among ourselves, and not be the talk of the city, I have 
prudently given the servants a holiday, so that when Charles 
comes back, I must let him in‘myself, and I hope I shall be 
better able to answer than my neighbours for conjugal pune- 
tuality-—(a knocking heard)—There he is, I’m sure—(runs 
of at C, door, opens it, and advances writh him.) 

Som, My dear, why did you open the door yourself— 
where are the servants ? 

Mrs. Som. Never mind, they are all out. 

Som. All out ? Pi 

Mrs. Som, Yes, yes; but thank you, my dear Charles, 
for coming home thin good time, i 

Som. It was your wish, my Caroline, an@ that was quite 
enough for me to obey it; but— 

Mrs, Som. But—but—lI hope it has not put yon out of 
your way. , . 

Som. Not at all, my dear; but I should, notwithstanding, 
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like to know why you have pressed me so urgently not to go 
to this ball, and to come home exactly at eight. 

Mrs. Som. You must first of all promise me faithfully, that 
you will not fly in a passion with me, or be angry with any 
one else ; but have a hearty laugh at what I’m going to tell 
you. 

Som. That's as it may happen. 

Mrs. Som. And that if you are determined to have revenge 
upon any one, you'll let me have the management of it, 

Som. I don’t much like this opening. 

Mrs, Som. Well, you promise me all this? 

Som. Well, well, I will. 

Mrs. Som. Agreed then—(taking a letter out of one of the 
pockets of hay, apron) read that letter (giving tt to Sumerton), 

Som. (Reading the letter) « Adorable Caroline,” —what! 
—who is this impudent scoundrel ? 

Mrs. Som. You forget your promise, Charles, and are ina 
passion already—come, read on, 

Som. (Reading) “ Adorable Caroline,—Your derision and 
cruclty have preyed upon my heart, and caused it the deepest 
anguish, I am most anxious to tell you all I feel before I 
fly from you for ever, and as your husband is going this 
evening to the city ball, grant me the delightful favour. of an 
interview, If I do not receive an answer from you, I will 
be under your window a little after eight, and will clap my 
hands three times as a signal, to let yet know I am there; 
when IT hope you will not refuse to receive the last farewell 
of your disconsolate—Timothy,” Timothy! What! ‘Timothy 
Brown, the broker, my next door neighbour ® 

Mrs. Som, The very man! 

Som. Why, the impudent vagabond—w! ith his mild man- 
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‘ers and placid countenance! But there és no trusting to 
appearances. 

Mrs. Som. But this is not all, my dear Charles. Read 
this! (Taking another etter out of the other pocket, and 
giving it him.) 

Som. Another ? 

Mrs. Som. Yes: but pray make haste and read. 

Som. (Reading.) “ Incomparable and inexorable beauty ! 
Tam above all duplicity, and prefer candidly and at once 
opening my heart, rather than adopting any circuitous method, 
Since I first knew you I have almost ceased to know myself, 
and my heart will break unless } can relieve it by a personal 
confession: I, therefore, implore you to grant me an inter- 
yiew. I understand your husband is going tothe city ball 
to-night. About a quarter after eight, you will hear ander 
your window the sound of my flute, and if you will only 
deign to open it, it will convinge me you are not inflexible. 
I shall bring with me some nice things for a quiet supper, 
which I have expressly ordered from Birch’s, as a slight proof 
of the devotion of your attached Jonathan.” What! That 
damn’d tailor, my other next door neighbour.. Why, the 
tailor is even more impudent than the broker. 

Mrs. Som. Now, is it not much better to laugh at these 
coxcombs, than to fly in a passion” with them ? 

Som. But what do you propose ? 

Mrs, Som. First Pall, that you go out. 

Som. What! Go out? 2 

Mrs, Som. That is indispensable: and as soon as youare 
gone I will reggive them. 

Som. But you must explain, 

Mrs. Som. I shall receive them, and then— 
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Som. And then! What then? 

Mas. Som, (Taking up a book from the buffet and giving it 
to Somerton.) Here, take this volume, it is La Fontaine, and 
at the bottom of this page (pointing with her finger) you will 
read all I want you to do. 

Som. (Glancing over it,) Oh, I understand,—I take, and 
will follow implicitly your instructions. 

Mars, Som. It’s settled then. 

Som. Quite. (Three claps of the hand are heard.) That's 
the broker to a certainty, 

Mrs. Som, And to his time. 

Som. Then I'll slip down the back stair-case (Somerton 
goes out at the door.) 

Mas, Som., Now then to receive my beay—but I must first 
set myself all in apple-pie order (going to the glass), for notwith- 
standing we despise people, we ought always to appear before 
them to the best advantage (arranging herself before the gluss, 
and speaking). Mrs. Somerton, | think you are looking very 
well to-night (@ knock at the door.) I’m coming, There’s 
nothing like keeping one’s lover in a little suspense—~(knocks 
«gain,) Coming, coming! Bless me, he's very impatient, 
There, now I’m all right; and now for opening the door—- 
(knocks again), 

(Enter Mr. Brows at door in flat, which he leaves open,) 
Oh, it’s you, Mr. Brown, 

Baows, At last, my cruel Caroline, I-behold you, I gl- 
most feared you would refuse me admittance. 

Mrs. Som. What ! Do you think yourself so very danger- 
ous then. 5: 

Brown. Not that; but you can, I hope, ma some allow- 
ance for the feelings of an anxious lover. 
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" Mas, Som. You must not talk in that manner; for ifany- 
one should over-hear you—(sound of a flute is heard under 
the window). 

Brown, Why that’s a flute, and very like the tune that 
our neighbour Smith is so perpetually playing, 





Mrs. Som. The very same, (.4side)—and the signal men- 
toned in his letter, 

(Alrs, Somerton opens the window, then says to Brown) 
He's coming to spend the evening with us, 

Brown, With as? Oh, Caroline! Caroline, this is crucf 
of you. ‘ 

Mrs. Som. Cruel, indeed : why, what do you take me for? 
In the absence of my husband to remain alone with a man; 
and (sneeringly) such a captivating young man as you, Mr. 
Brown? Oh, no, I could not think of such a thing, ° 

Brown. Then this is only to save appearances, 

Mrs. Som. Oh, nothiig more, 

Brown, (Aside.) Well then I must put up with it; but 
it is dev'lish unpleasant for all that, 

(Enter Suivu, on tiptoe, with a flute ia one hand, and 
carrying in the other a basket with sundry provisions.) 

Sarit. (Looking in.) The door left open: it is evident 
then she expects me.» ‘Are you alove, my pretty Caroline ? 

Cadvaaces.) 

Mrs. Som. Oh, no; Mr. Brown is here, come on pwrvose 
to keep us company. ; 

Smitu. Brown! 

Brown. At your service—if I can be of the slightest use 
to you. 

Saran, Certaiiil¥, ‘Tin delighted. (Aside) The devil thke 


hiv ~- 


=. 
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Mis. Som. To be sure he does. (Alternately to one and the 
other) My husband, you know, is gone to the city ball to- 
night; and I stay at home with two of his friends; if I was 
with one only, they might raise ill reports of me; but with 
two, even slander itself can say nothing. 

Ssirn. Oh, certainly ; you are very right. (Aside) This 
fellow Brown is invited, I see, as a sort of go-between, and 
cloak to cover our procecdings; luckily, he is a great foo!, 
and T ean turn him about to my purposes as I please. 

Brown. This damn’d fellow, Smith, is always in the way— 

Saurru. My dear friend—glad to see you (¢o Brown ). 

Brown. You are very kind. 

Smrra. Come, make yourself useful, and help me to open 
ny provisien store. 

Mrs. Som. Aye, so do, and here’s a table nearly ready to 
receive all, 

Suiru, (To Brown) Well, prepare the table for some of 
Birch’s very best. (fside to Mrs. S.) You beauty, I adore 
you more than ever. 

Mrs. Som. Are you mad? 

Smira, Yes, I am, and you have made me so. 

Mrs. Som. Be quiet—hold your tongue. 

Brown, (Leaving the table, and coming down the other side 
of Mrs. S.) What is that he’s saying to you ?—is he making 
love to you? 

Mars. Som. Quite the contrary; he is telling me I ought 
to listen to you.” 

Baown, Oh, then it’s all right! 

Mas. Som. (going to the table) The. knives and forks are 
weuting—I’'ll go for them in the next and at the same 
time order coffee and liqueurs to be got ready. 

Brown. Pray do not trouble yourself. 


te 
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Suir, She’s right; its all the fashion now—(Mrs. 9. goes 
out at door O. P.—Smith is about to follow her.) 

Brown, (stopping him) Isn't she a delightful creature ? 

Situ, What are you talking about ? 

Brown. (4s Smith is again about to follow Mrs. S., takes 
him by the arm and brings him forward.) Now, my dear fel- 
low, you can help me in a most esserttial manner with her. 

Situ. Help you! 

Browy. And if you will rely on my gratitude— 

Smita, Why, my friend, I think you are out of your 
mind. 

Brown. How! 

Smitn. Why, I calculated on you to plead my cause with 
Mrs. Somerton— 

Brown. On me! 

Sorry. That is, if you wish to preserve my good opinion. 
Brown. You loye her, thert! 

Smiru. That I do. 

Brows. So do I, a hundred times more than you do. 
Sautn. You, fellow! love her!—I'd have you to know— 
Brown. And I’d have you to know—if, sir, you have the 
udacity only to think— 

Mas. Som. (without) Now then here they are— 

Smiru. She’s coming ; so pray be silent before her. 

Mrs. Som. (entering) Now, gentlemen, to supper. 

Born, Aye, to supper! if 
Brown. I shall have an eye on that felow—(astde) 
Smuiru. (aside) I shan’t lose sight of you, Mr. Brown, ] 
promise you. s 


a 
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Brows. Smith, my dear fellow, give me your hand——a 
thousand thanks— 

Samira, Why, what’s the man thanking me for! 

Mrs. Som. Why, for the handsome supper to which you 
have invited him. 

Snrtn, It is not to me, but yourself, my dear Mrs, 8., to 
whom all thanks are due. 

Mus. Som. Oh, no! to you. 

Brown, To you both—you, my charming madam, (¢ 
Mrs. 8.) and you, my good friend—to you both, 

Santa, The man’s a fool ! (going to table) 

(fis. Som. sits at*table, with Brown at her right hand, and 
Smith on her left hand.) 

Mrs, Som. Well, really, this is delightful—by the side of 
those we lo¥e, and opposite to those we ‘esteem—surely mau 
can desire no more ! 

Browy. After all, I fatter, myself 1 am the man—(aside) 

Mrs. Som. Now, gentlemen, pray help yourselves. 

Brown, I will first of all propose a toast-—“ Here's to the 
Deautiful Caroline.” 

Sarva. “To the beautiful Caroline !’—the rascal there 
has got the start of me. 

(As they are about to fill their glasses, a knocking is heard 
at the door.) 

Mrs. Sum. Bless me, who can be knocking at this hour ? 

Brown, It's very odd— 

Smits. And very unpleasant. 

Som. (without) Caroline, my dear, open the door to me. 

Mus. Som, I?s my husband! I’m lost !. 

Brown. I wish I was. 

Situ, Vm a dead man! 
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Mrs. Som. But what’s to be done ?—hide yourselves, i11 
inercy’s sake ! 

Sauru. It’s very well to say hide, but where ? (rises) 

Mrs, Sam, (Poiring to the chamber on the P.S. side) There, 
in that little closet-—make haste—I’m half dead. (Ji « loud 
voice) Coming Charles, coming, my dear. (To Brown iil 
Smith) Keep silent, or we're ruined—-(they enter the door of 
the closet, as she gaewto the door in F, and lets in Somerton). 

Som. (Advancing) This is not very kind treatment, my 
dear, to keep me waiting in this manner, 

Mrs. Som. Don’t be angry, Charles ; ; the faet is, 1 did ner 
expect you home so carly. 

Brows, (Jn chamber) How her voice trembles. 

Smirs, (In chamber) Enough to make it. 

Mrs. ‘Som. (Ina low voice, and pointing 60 the closet) ‘Vivre 
they are. 

Som. Capital.—(sdloud) I don’t intend, my dear, to yo t 
this ball to-vight. 

Brown & 

Sarria. 

Som. What noise is that, love ? 

Mas. Som. I heard nothing—(bo¢h scarcely able to smuthi. 
their laughter.) 

Smiru. (To Brown) Don’t breathe, or we’re dead mun 

Brown, I’m dumb. 

Som. (Looking at the table) You don’t appear to have 
been very disconsolate at my absence, my dear, to judge by 
the display on your table—pattics, lobsters, tarts, jellies. 
wine— 

Mrs, Somi yes, my dear—and no—why =wahot Is 

Som, That is what, my dear ? 


. 


oh !—(a sort 6f mutal groan.) 


+B? 
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Mrs. Som. Why, I had inyited two ladies, our next-door 
neighbours. : 

Som. What! Mrs, Smith ? 

Smita. My wife! 

Mrs, Som. And Mrs. Brown. 

Browny My wife! 

Sairu. Leave these women alone for getting 
out of a scrape. i 


Browy. And perhaps for getting us into one. ehaniters) 


Som. So, my dear, you have invited our two neighbours. ; 


Tm very glad of it; gumin, love, and fetch them, and say 
that supper is ready, and we are waiting for them. 

Mrs, Som. [ll step in at once— 

Som. Aye, do. : 

Mrs. Som. And bring them in instantly—(as she goes out at 
door in Flat, Somerton lays another knife and fork, and 
puts the table in order.) 

Situ’ ‘My wife will not come, I’m sure. 

Brown. Nor mine either, for she expects me home. 

Som, There, that will do; I shall sit here, between Mrs. 
Smith nd Mrs, Brown, and my wife opposite to me—(goes 
up stage, brings down his pistols and loads them.) 

Suita, Well, he’s taking it very coolly. : 

Som. I’m not altogether comfortable in my mind, for when 
1 came in, it struck me that my wife looked extremely em- 
harrassed— 

Brown. Butewhat is he doing there ? 

Ssira. T don’t know; I'll peep through. the key-hale.-— 
Why, as I’m alive, he’s loading his pistols, . : : 

Browy, Then he has certainly seen us. =, — 

Smiru. Hold,your tongue, Brown, or he'll stop it for you; 


(Inside . 


” 
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‘Som. (Talking to himself, but‘loud enough to be hebrd by 
‘Smith and Brown)—And a thought came into my head, that 
if she could—but that is impossible, for I am sure she loves 

_ me; besides, she well knows that if I were to surprise any 
man here at this hour, if he were the dearest friend ‘I have 
‘on earth, I'd blow his brains out on the spot. (He is pacing 

the stage, und stops by the little closet where Smith and 

' Brown are concealed, ¢s he says the latter part. of the 
sentence : they bob down their heads at his approcch 5 he 
then seats himself by the table.) 

Smita, (Lifting up his head) Did you hear what he said? 

Brown. Yes; but it won't bear repeating. 

Som. I’! load them both with a couple of bullets, Thank 
Fortune, that touch of jealousy was but momentary; [ 
have no right to suspect my Caroline,—and at this moment 
1 ought to be especially grateful to her for inviting our two 
neighbours, particularly one of them, who is the most ami- 
able and delightful woman on earth. 

Swuru, That’s my wife! * 

Brows. No ;- mine. 

Som. And [have been in love with her fora Jang time 
without daring to tell her so— 

Situ. If he’s in love with heg, it is yours— 

Baown. No; yours. 

Som. However, to-day I feel a little more nerve and im- 
pudence in my composition, and I’ll contrive some oppor- * 
tunity of aclaring myself; so, my next dsor neighbour, Pd 
advise you to, zbe on the look out. Now let us put these out 

of harm’s way in the closet—(he goes cowards closet P. S., 
andl is about to open it.) 

“Saivn. He is coming here! 
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Brown, Then we-are a‘brace of dead men! 

Mars. Som. (outside) Come; my dear friends, this way— 
this way— 

Som.. Oh the charmers! Here they come !—(pués his: pis- 
tols in a chair, and goes to door in flat) 

(Brown and Smith cautiously open closet door, and peep 

out.) 
Baowy. At present we are well out of that! 
Smiru. Yes; if he don’t come back. Every bit of my skin 
is like goose’s flesh ! ; 

(Enter Mas. SOMERTON, with Mrs. Brown in one hand, 

and Mrs. Surru in the other.) ~~ 

Som, Ladies, most welcome! 

Mrs. B. Good evening, Mr. Somerton. 

Brown. That's my wife, the coquette! 

Mrs. Sm. Mr. Somerton, your most obedient. 

Sura, And that’s mine—the monster ! 

Mrs. Som. My dear Charles, our friends hesitated coming, 
for a moment, for fear of displeasing their husbands, but’? 
agsuréd them you would plead their cause before them, 

Mrs. B. and Mrs. Sm, And we have- only come on that . 


condition. 

Som. Willingly, most willingly —I was going to the City- 
ball to-night, but I feel nG regret at having abandoned its 
attractions, since it has procured me the pleasure of passing 
the eventng with you. Will you allow me to offer you a hand? 

(takes Mrs. Brown in one hand, and Mrs. Smith in the 
other, and | places them at the table on edgh side of him- 
self,—Mrs. Somerton opposite.) _ 

Suir. Why, they are going to eat up riy-sipper! 

Brown. And I am dying with hunger. 
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Som. (Tasting the Pattie~dnd recommending it,» This 
" Paté is excellent, I assure you, ; 

Samira, It ought te be, for it cost me ‘half a guined. 

Som. Will you allow me the pleasure, charming Mrs. 
Smith? 

Brown. Did you hear that ? (Aside) Poor Smith! 

Mrs. 8. My dear Charles, I am the only one you have 
forgotten. - , 

Som. True, my love, but hospitality to our friends made 
me @ moment forgetful, (hey drink, help each other, and seem 
to enjoy their supper.).. 

Brown. I don’t hear a word now, ; 

Smurn, How the. devil can they speak, when all their 
mouths are chuck full ? . 

Brown. I should like, at all events, to see what they’re 
about. ; 

Smiru. There’s @ window, let us get up on the table. 

(They shut the windows Sacing the audience, then put @ 
table against the door, and two chairs on the table ; they 
occasionally appear and disappear, the audience seeing 
what they are doing at the door.) >. oe 

Som. Well, really, this ig one of the most delightful even- 
ings I ever enjoyed. « ; % 

Mars. Smiru. And, to tell you the truth, its very pleasant 
now and then to be away from the restraint of one’s hus- 
band. - , ted 

Smitn. (at the window) Very, no doubt, . 

Mrs, B. And to enjoy a friend’s society without any lo® © 
‘and vulgar suspicions. ‘ 

, Brown. Very. pleasant truly,—I say, the: supper smells 
jnice, don’t it? . 
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Smaru. Your wife seems to. 2. think so, for she’s making a 
tolerably good example of it. * 

Smita. Brown, have an eye to your wife, 

Brown. Smith, haye an eye to a forehead, (holding up 
his two fingers.) 

Som, My:déer Caroline, we ought to bé obliged by your - 
kind attention and good supper, but it seems to me there is 
one thing still wanting. 

Mrs. S. What is that, Charles? 

Som, Why I dare say our friends would like one glass of 
Champaigne, just by way of a wind up. 

Mrs. 8. Very true, Charles; 

Mrs, B. Champaigne! we have some capital Champaigne 
at home; but my husband, e niggardly fellow, always locks it 
up, and never offers any one a drop ;—if you will wait a 
minute, Ill run in and fetch two or three bottles, 

Brown. Precious little devil! - 

Sours. Hold your. tongue, man, 

Som. You shall not go alone,—allow me to escort you. 

Brown. Why the fellow offers his arm to my wife. 

Mas.’S. By no means, I will go with you, my dear Mrs, 
Brown, and Charles shall stay and &een Mrs. Smith com- 
pany. * 

Surry. So much the Setter, then she'll be under my own 
eye. : 

Mat. B. Come along, my dear, we'l be back in a moment ; 
but mind, my] husband must know nothing about it, (they go 

off at door in fats, Sellowed to the door i Somer ton 
and Mrs, Smith.) : 

Brown. The baggage—I’ll murder her. don) his body 

half out of the window, and if pulled back-by Smith,“ on. : 
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action they alternately repeat, until the door és shit anc 
Somerton and Mrs. Smith have advanced.) 

Smiru. Be quiet, Brown. 

Brown. I'll be the death of her. 

Situ. We shall be the death of one another, if you don’t 
be silent, 

Som, At length, my dear Mrs, Smith, we are alone. 

Mrs. Sm. And what then, my dear sir? 7 

Som. What, can you not guess ? 

Mrs. Sm. No. 

Smita. Why, what the devil is going to happen naw ? 

-Brown. Hush! be quiet, Smith. 

Brown. Do you see Somerton whispering to your wife ? 

Smita. Whispering proves nothing. 

Som. (Going nearer to Mrs. Smith.) I have sought, this 
delightful tete-a-tete for many a long day past. 

Mas. Smirir (Drawing herself up.) Sir, do you know to 

» whom you address yourself? 

Smiru. That's a settle? forhim, (Aside at window. y 

Som. To the most beautiful, most adored, yet most cruel 
of her sex: 

Mrs. Sm. You grefily astonish me,—this is the first time 

" you ever— 

Som. If my lips have been silent, surely my looks must 
have made you acquainted with this passion, that will only 
end with life. 

Mars. Sm. Pray think no: more of me,%-remember—]'m 
married. 

, Su tu, ‘Charming creature, Isn’t she, Brown? 

* som. ‘Oh, I know that; but to whom ?—a fellow nos capa- 
ble of appreciating your numerous attractious,—a low person 
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altogether unworthy. of your matchless beauty and innume- 
rable charms, ~ : Fe 

Sura, What's that he says, Brown ? 

Brown. Besilent, I tell you. 

Mars. Sa.. My husband is certainly very inattentive some- 
times. 

Som. To be sure he is—a scoundrel! 

Mas. fh. Often absent from home. 

Som. Abominable! 

Mrs. Sm. And I must admit, his manners ate not particu- 
larly polished. 

Brown. I say, smith,—she .seems to have studied you 
pretty well. 

Srru. Vl poison her-—my manners indeed ! j 

Mrs. Sm. And he has not much of, the man of ‘fashion 
about him, 

Som. He’s a positive lout. 

Situ. Ell poison her. . 

Mrs. Sm. But still he is my hifSband, and I ought—~;, 

Som. You ought only to think of a love the most tender, 
and the most impassioned. Behold me, dearest, at your feet, 

Mas. Samira, Rise, pray, 

Surrn & 

Brown, 

Mrs. 8m. (Aside) Poor Mra, Somerton, who was so sure 
of her dear Charles's heart, and defied us to. make him 
inconstant. 

Som. What says my love—my darling ? 

Mrs. Sm. Oh nothing, nothing: rise, pray, pray—leave 
me. ~ 


fon his knees ! 


Ssuta. The akominable creature! she’s giving way 
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Brown. It’s like*em all—except Mrs. Browa, 

Som. (Kissing her hand.) You divine creature, grant me 
one favour—my demand is not a very exorbitant one,—give 
me this bouquet, here in your bosom, as a pledge of your 
affection. (He takes a bouquet out of her Bosom.), 

Mrs. Sm. Pray—pray leave me, 

Sirs: There, he has taken her bouquet. 

Mars, Som. (Outside) Come along, give me one of the bottles, 

Som. They are coming back. 

Brown. High time, eh, Smith ? 7 

Sirs, I'm suffocated ; I shall choke with Tage, 

(During the whole of this scene, BRowN had been pulling 
back Smitu by the coat, who was putting his head out too 
Jorward.) . 
"Mrs, Brown entering with Mus.‘Sonerton.) 

Mrs. B. Here they are, and we have picked outa couple of 
the very best in the gellar. (They all sit again at table.) 

Mrs. Sm. That's right, my dear; that’s just how I alwfays 
serve Mr, Smith, ~~ . : 
* smira, (At window.) Oh dear, oh lord. 

Som, Well, now we've got his wine we had better make | 
use of it;.and the least we tan do is to drink Brown’s good 
health. 

Att. With all my heart.—Here’s Brown's health. 

Mas. Br. Timothy Brown, your very good health. @ 

Brown, (d¢ window.) Thank ye, and ba d———d to you, 
Oh my very best champaigne ! 

Som. It’s really excellent; and as long as we havn’t Brown’s 
company, the more of this sparkling champaigne we have, 

* the more agreeable.” * ’ 

Brown. You're very good. 
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Som. And now allow me to propose Mr, Smith’s health. 
(they drink). 

Mars. Som. Now suppose we go in n the next room, and 

take a cup of coffee. (They rise.) 

- Som. A very good idea.—Ladies, allow me to. offer you 

each a hand. ‘ 

Mars. 8. Aye do, and follow me. (Mrs. Somerroy goes 
out at door O.P., followed by SOMERTON, befween Mrs. 
Smiri and Mrs. Brown. As soon ds they are gone, BRowN 

. and Smite get down and replace the chairs and table, which 
they had placed against the doors, they then come out and 
pace the stage in a furious manner. 

Smit. Perfidious woman! who would ever have thought 

it? 

Brown. My dear fellow, don’t rum about in this manner ; 

be calm, and let us talk it over, (pacing.the stage furiously. ) 

Smira. I’m half mad, Brown, 

Browne No wonder—so would I be, i I were you. - 

Ssvru. It's monstrous... : 

"Brown, _Tnflamous—shocking—ha, ha, ha! 

Surru. What the devil are you laughing at ? 

Brown, My dear fellow, I’m not laughing; its aq hysteri- 

. cal sympathy with your, situation, ( Aside.) Poor Smith! 
who was so sure of the-virtue of his wife. “Upon my seul, I 
can't help laughing if I were to die for it. (Zo Srmith.) Pray 
pardon’ me: but I really cannot help i it, (Stamping of feet 
without). ic . -. 

Smiru. teas Seitebody ‘8 coming! sai to replace the 

chairs, and—(they replace them). - 

Brown. Psha! ’Tis all fancy. So suppose now, while 

they are at their coffee in the next room. we sit down here 
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and pick a bit, and takb the liberty of making free’ with 
some of my own dear. wine. 

Smita, Thank you, I’m not hungry. 

Brown. But I am; for I’ve had nothing to take away rly 
appetite ; and really this paté of yours, Smith—( He goes to the 
table, cuts a bit of the paté, and is just about to eat, when the : 
door apens.)' By all the saints in the calendar, here’s my 
wife coming—(he hides under the table.) 

Surrn, His wife!—(he hides himself behind the easel, on. 
which a picture is. Enter Mrs, Brown,: speaking as she 
renters door O. P.) 

Mrs. B. Now do allow me.. While you are finishing your 
coffee, I'll go and clear the supper table, and put all in order. 
(Coming forward.) Well, I must confess that Mrs, Smith is 
a terrible flirt. 

Smira. (Behind'easel.) There’s no dowtbt whatever of that. 

Mrs. B. What looks she has been glancing towards Somer- 
ton; I really blush’ for her. 

Brows. (Putting out his hud from under the table.) My 
dear little wife, I'd give you a kiss if I dared. 

Mrs, B. At the same time, I must confess that Somerton 
is very agrceable, and alst that he has— 

Brown. Not so fast, Ma’am, if you please. 

Suitu. They are birds of a feather, that’s evident. 

Mrs. B. He has also a fine figure and a prod expression 
of countenance : Bose 

Brown, (Putting his head out.) Ie 3a daran’d lie, (Hey 
Somerton steals softly in at O. P. door.) 

Mrs. B. But I cannot understand how he could have such 
bad taste as to make love to Mrs. Smith, a woman altogether 
so unworthy of him; that is a thing I really never can for- 
‘give him for. 
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Situ. Nor I either. 

‘Som. (Touching Mrs. Brown’s shoulder) What, still in- 
flexible! 

~Mrs. B, (starting) Oh, Mr, Somerton! you quite fright: 
ened me! 

Som. Fear! Oh fear is not the sentiment with which I 

~ would inspire you! 

Sir. (Popping his head from behind the easel, at the same 
time that Brown puts his head from under the tuble, and seems 
tn a violent rage) It’s your turn now, Brown. 

Mrs. B. (Zo Somerton) 1 suppose aon think you are ad- 
dressing Mrs. Smith. 

Som. Mrs. Smith! I detest her very name—I cannot 
endure the sight of her; and if I seem’d to pay her any. par- 
ticular attention, it was only to divert the thoughts of one 
who knows too weli who is the object of my affections. 

Mrs. B. I reaily do not ufiderstand you, sir! 

Som. The moments are precious—only say that some day 
you will bless my vows—name some time when I may hope, _ 
and till then give me some slight token of one I can never 
cease to love—promise me this, adorable woman! 

Brown, Familiar rascal ! 

Smrrn. This is worse than what he said to'Mre. § Smith! 

Som. What, silent! >dearest one! then give me this brace- 
let, twined around your arm—(éakes bracelet from her arm.) 

Mrs. B. Oh! pray give it me back— (here. Brown shakes 
his fist at her) if ty husband were but to see it! - ~ 

Brown. He must be damn’d blind if he did’nt! ee 

Som. Oh! don’t think of him—dear, kind creature! give 
me hut one kiss. 

Mrs. B. Sir { really sir—this aindacity— 
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Som. There’s no harm, dear, in a kiss—(gives her several 
kisses, against which she slightly struggles.) 

Sarria. (Chuckling) How they sound! 

Brown. The trait’ress! 

Mas. B. (Struggling with Somerton) Oh! if my husband 

were to hear him! 

Ssuru. He must be damn’d deaf if he don’t—(Mrs. Brown 
gets away from him with some difficulty, and runs into 
the chamber O. P.) : 

Som. She’s a charming creature! and I decidedly give her 

the preference. en 

Surra. I’m glad of it—the scoundrel ! 

Brown. Oh! the blackguard! 

Som. However, ‘they are both dev’lish nice girls, and will 

" answer one’s purpose very well to pass‘an hour or two with 
now and then—altogether, weive had a delightful evening, 
and I must now go and put by my pistols, which J had quite 
forgotten—(goes and takes pistols off the chair). Oh, Mr. 
Smith, Mr, Brown !—Mr. Brown, Mr. Smith, I strongly sus- 
pect I shall give you both a violent headache 1 (Exit into 
closet P.. S.) 

Browy. (Looking out.) Pheugh, where is he gone ? 

Smitu. (Peeping on one side Gf the glass.) Hold your 

tongue ; there he is, with those damned pistols again. (Here 
Somerton ¢loses up the window, yoes towards the do 0. P. 
pointing laughingly at the table, and exit.) * 9 
Smiru. (Peeping out.) Brown t 
“Brown. (Looking up.) Smith! 
Suita. We are a pretty couple, = 
Browy. Very. Give me your hand. (they come out and 


embrace each other). 
2 
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Smirg. Oh Mrs. Brown ! 

Brown. Oh Mrs. Smith! 
Smiru. Oh that bracelet ! 
Brown. Oh’that bouquet ! 


eaeg | (Foreing a laugh.) Ha! ha! hat 


StH. It’s exceedingly droll. 

Brown. And extremely pleasant. 

Smita. But I'll be revenged, Brown. 

Brown, And so will I. Give me your hand ; we'll have 2 
niuitual alliance,-and come to a detetmination to take ample 
revenge. 

Smita. Let us embraceragain. (They dees Now my 
inind’s made up. ' 

Brown. T was beginning to despair, but I’m nerved , 
again—we'll treat them exactly as they deservo— 

Smira. The idea of making such a fuas, and talking of 
catting our throats, about one’s wife’ 8 virtue. 

Brown. Particularly when she hasn’t got any. 

Saiti, Let us turn Philosophers, Brown, and satist'y 
ourselves with knowing that half the world are like ourselves. 

Brown. To be sure. Besides, after all, it’s a thing, that if 
you don’t know, it’s of na-consequence; and if you do, yon 
can’t help yourself. , 

Smiga. Hush! they are coming back. 

Brown. And opr hiding places are cut off. 

SMITH. Very true; what is to be done? 

Brown. They are coming this way to a certainty. (Jde 

runs under the dressing gown on the arm chair.) 

SMiru. Here they are sure enough. (He runs under the 

uniform hanging in the portmanteau in the chair.) 


£ 
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Enter SomeRtToON, Mrs. Somenton, Mrs. Smitn, and Mrs. 
Brown, af door O.P. 

Som. And you really will go then? 

Mas, Som. Oh, pray don’t think of going yet. 

Mrs. B. We really must;—it’s ten o’elock and past. 

Mrs, Sm. And I really tremble for fear my lusband should 
have reach’d home. 

Mrs, Som. I rather think not. 

Mrs. Sm. However, they both may be, and although they 

should happen to be a little sulky, it is as well not to displease 
tien too much, 

Som, Now listen to me, If on your retum yotr hus- 
bands should pick a quarrel with you, I'll tell you both a 
way to make them silent. 

Mrs B. and Mrs, Sm, What is it ? 

Som, ‘To tell them— 2 

Mrs. B.and Mrs. Sm. (Eagerly.) Well, what? 

Som, A circumstance that happened the other day, to one 
of any most intimate friends, * 

Mrs. Sm. And to his wife? 

Som. Yes, Well, this friend had two neighbours— 

Smita. Brown! 

Brawn, Smith! . 

Mays. Som. Which neighbours had two wives. 

Mas. Bi arfd Mas. S. Oh! wives,—well, ’ 

Som. ‘These two neighbours had a argat desire to seduce 

the affection of my friend’s wife. 

(Al here ave silent, and paying deep attention.) 

Mng. Som, Which+ she immediately mentioned to her 
hushand, s - 

Sua. And he, bent on having his revenge’ on them, deter 
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mined to seduce the affection of both their wives in return. 
Sara and Brows. Oh! 
(Mrs. Sm. and Mrs. Brown look confusedly at one another.) 
Som. Yes, “and, in concert with his wife, got. up a 
capital farce, with the two ladies, He alternately made the 
most desperate love to them, vowing eternal fondness to onc, 
and perpetual constancy tothe other; and ini return for all 
his apparent devotion, he received from one, in token of her 
regard, a beautiful bouquet. 
Mas. Smitu, ( Aside.) A bouquet! 
Mrs. Som, And from the other a—what was it ?—-Oh, 1 
remember, a bracelet. 
Mrs. B, (4side.) A bracelet | 
Som. But the most extraordinary part of the whole busi- 
ness was—that all this took place in the very presence of 
their husbands ! 
(Here Smith and Brawn, ‘whe during the dialogue have 
. been® dressing themselves as well as they could in the 
uniform and hat, and the ‘other # in the dressing-gown and 
morning-cap, look in coniternation at each other and 
change places.) 
Mus, Som. What,— 
Mrs. B. In their preserze? (looking anxiously round.) 
Som. Yes, in the presence of the husbands, who dared not 
say a ward, because they were, in the first instance, the guilty 
party. r 
Ouirg, Tm all amazement! 
Browy, I’m worse than that; I don’t know what I am. 
Mrs. B. Perhaps these two ladies were not quite as cul- 
pable‘as you represent them, Mr. Somerton ? 
Som. Undoubtedly not; for I ought to add, to their honer 
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and, credit, that they were in the secret, and only &ssisted 
the scheme to teaze their husbands, (To Mrs. Somerton) — 
We nay as well give them the benefit of this lie, my dear, to 
prevent any further mischief between them and'their husbands. 

Mrs. Som. Oh, to be sure, to be sure—( To Mrs. Smith 
and to Mrs. Brown.) Oh yes, it was only a neighbour's 
frolic—a game of tit-for-tat, very cleverly played. 

(Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Brown appear to recover a little.) 

Situ, Is it possible ? 

Brown. I breathe again. 

Mrs. Som. And the matter ended in the two husbands 
coming from their hiding places, falling on their knees, and 
asking pardon of their wives for all their transgressions. 

(Smith and Brown have now partially quitted the arm-chair 

and portmanteau, and, dressed most grotesquely—the buck 
part of the uniform before, arms In wrong sleeies, Se. 
—advance, and fullon their knees on each side.) 

Mrs. B. What do I see? Mr. Brown ! . 

Mrs. Sm. And Mr. Smith¢ I shall faint. 

Saitu. Pardon, pardon, my love, for all my little offences, 

Brown. Aud pardon, Mrs. B., for all my peccadillos, . 

Mas. B, The forgiveness should be mutual—we have both 
been a little to blame ; but ay no harm has arisen out of it, 
why, come to my arms, my dear Timothy ! 

Mrs, Sm. Ditto, ditto, my dear Jonathan! 

Som. This is the exact termination of my friend® adven- 
ture; he gave back to each lady her reSpactive property— 
to one the bouquet, and to the other the bracelet—( Here 
Somerton presents the one to Mrs. Smith, the other to Mrs. 
Brown)—and heartily, forgave his two neighbours far the 
folly of attempting to make love to his wife, 
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Mg... Som, And all parties being: reconciled, they finally 
agreed to confine their devotions to their own firesides, and 
never, for the future, to interfere with 
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THE END, 
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SCENE—Lapy Meirorp’s dpartments. 


o. be. Lavy Mexrorn discovered, in a thoughtful posture, seated 
at atable. Fanny at a short distance from her, at work, ?.s, 


Lapy M, Fanny! (/Vith « sigh.) 

Fanny. My lady ? 

Lapy M. I wonder whether this arbitration will ever be 
‘letermjned ? 

‘Fanay. Every thing must have an eri, my lady; even a 
lawsuit. 

Lavy M. In the mean time I am put to serioys intonve- 

jence,? The large sum wisich T placed in my banker's 


hands is nearly exhausted ; and one’s expenses in —! 
Faxsy, hes my lady ! milliners’ bills are bad enough ; but 
lawy ers— ! 


Lavy M, However, I doubt not that, at last, the award will 
be in my favour. (4 pause.) Fanny ! 1 (In a melancholy tone.) 

Vasny. My lady? (Imitating her lady's tone.) 

Lapy M. I’m tired of my life! 

Fansy. That’s bec%uge your ladyship $ g widow. 

Lavy M, I was tired of it before. : 

Fayyy. THat was because you were married. 

Tavy M. Is there nothing to enliven this stupid existence ¢ 

Faysy. I know of nothing but love, my lady. 

8B 
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Lcpy M. But love leads to merriage: ‘twould be again 
the same dull round. 
Fanny. True; and with marriage there’s an end of love. 
(Af pause.) 
Lavy M. Fanny - 
Fanyy. My lady ? 
Lavy M. Give me a book. (Fanny goes to book-shelf, top 
p. 8.) Any one—(impatiently)—the first within reach, 
Fanny, I'm afraid you'll find no amusement in reading, 
Lapy M. No matter; ’tis my destiny to die of enntiia 
. (Panny gives her a book.) 
Fanny. Certainly your ladyship has not been fortunate in 
this visit to London. You delight in all that is strange, and 
odd, and whimsical ; yet in the two months we have been 
hore uot a circumstance has occurred to provoke even a smile. 
Lavy M. I have %o completely forgotten all the signs of 
mirth, that I really believe I should faint at the sudden sur- 
prise of a titter. o 
anny. For the same reasor, my lady, I’m certain that 
+ the sougd of a good hearty laugh would be the death of me. 
Lapy M. Heaven send us some fool for our diversion !— 
a Lavy M, listlessly draws a chatr towards the window, 2 8,P.8.) 
Waxny, Amen, my lady. “(Astde, and observiny her.) Som 
to the window. Then I know who is at the window over 
the way—I have observed, of late, that your ladyship ix 
very pa. tial to that window. 
Lavy M, Prav don’t trouble me wich your impertinences, 
uc attend to your work, 
Fanyy. (Aside.) A leeéle out of humour :#then he is not 
there.. These eyes of mine were given me for a better pur- 
pose than to keep them shut; and, from what I have ob- 
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served, I don’t think my Jady would run quite to the werld’s 
end to get out of the way of a husband. Though not in the 
least curious, T have made my own private inquiries, and am 
informed that Colonel Géyton is a genteman ofthe most easy 
assuraiive, but polite withal, amiable, andwitty. I wonder he 
las gever sought for an introduction. A single interview would 
be better than all this peeping and peeping from morning till 
night ; and I’m sure that company less agreeable than his 
would be acceptable to a couple of ladies in our forlorn con- 
ditian. 

Lavy M. (Starting up.) Fanny! 

Fasny. (Doing the same.) My lady ? 

Lavy M, Quick! quick! Ihave let my book fall out at 
window, 

Fayyy. Let your book fall? 

Lavy M. There is a gentleman pickisg it up. Be quick 
and prevent him the tréuble oftbringing it. 

Fanny, (Going off slowly.) And prevent him*— the 
trouble—of bringing it! (Exit P.s, 0D.) 

Lavy M. How the perverse thing moves! The getleman 
—any one might be here and away again twenty times ‘ 
whilst she— 

Re-enter FANNY, P.S.D. 

Faxyy. I was too late, my ia: the gentleman wa~ 
already on the stairs, 

L.apy M, Where's my book ? 

Vayny. I think it’s the gentleman whoty , 

Lavy M, Where’s my book ? 

Fayyv, That it’s the gentleman who belongs to the win- 
dow over the way. 


Lavy M. Once more, where’s my book ?, 
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Fanny. The gentleman is thete—(in an under-tone, und 
pointing to the door)—ané he most respectfully—insists—he 
will deliver into no other hands than your lady: ship's, 

Lapy M. ‘Why weren’t you quiker ? You are to’ blame 
tor this foolery. 

Fanyy. Shall I admit him, my lady ? 

Lapy M, No—certainly not—a stranger! 

Fanny. Then he’ll take the book with him. 

Lapy M. I~I don’t care ; but—I insist upon having the 
book. : 
anny. (Archly and aside.) Oh! Then since there is but 
one way of getting the book—(goes to the door)—Please to 
walk in, sir. 

Enter GAYTON, P. 8. Dy 5 

“Gay. I cannot but be grateful for an accident which has 
procured me the hchour—the happiness of an interview with 
Lady Melford.’ (Gives Lavy M. the book, which she passes to 
Fasxv, who és on R. Hake puts it on 0. P. Hable, and goes to-+ 
wards p.8,) 

Lavy M. I thank you for the trouble you have taken, sir ;- 
at the same time I should be warranted in expressing some- 
thing more than astonishment&t your forcing this visit upon me. 

+Gay. I have but one excuse to offer for my presumption, 
Lady Melford—I beheld: you,” 

Lavy M. (Curtsies formally)—Sit—(points to the door) — 
Fanny? (GayT®n perceives the intention, yet hesitates to with- 
draw.) Must,F rémind you, sir, that this is our first inter- 
view ? x 

Gay, ’Tisin the nature of events that there must be a 
first, , 2 

Lapy M. But since this will also be the last— 
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Gay. You will the mofe readily pardon me if I de€ire to 
prolong it. 

Lapy M. (Aside.) This is the most modest assurance !— 
You are then resolved to remain, sir ? 

Fanny. (Aside.) Vl warrant it, 

Gay. If your ladyshtp were seated, I might with less hesi- 
tation presume so far. (He brings down a chair for her, and 
then one for himself, during which time Lavy M. speaks.) 

Lapy M. I prayed for a fool to divert me, and the gods 
aré*propitious to my wish. I'll humour this. (They are 
seated.) A plain question will disconcert him. 

Fanny. Disconcert a colonel of dragoons! 

Lavy M. Now, sir, what have you to say ? 

Gay. Three words —I love you, 

Lapy Ms: How! a declaration ? 

Gay, Inthe most undeniable form. 

Lavy M. It seems, then, that candour is to be the order of 
the day. 

Gay. If your ladyship pleases. 

Lavy M. Then, sir, I don,t believe you. 

Gay. (Arehly, yet firmly.) You do. s 

Lapy M. How, sir! 

‘Gay. To doubt me would be do asperse my taste, my 
seyse, my judgment; ’twould argue me unworthy of the 
common blessing of sight, and deny in me the possession of 
a heart. ‘To do thaé would be offensive ; atid Lady Melford 
would not willingly offtnd, You do belieeeme. 

Lany M. Really, sir, this is so extraordinary that—(Fay® y 
ty going 0. p.) Where gre you going? 

Fanny. Into the next room for more work, my lady» 


Lavy. Remain where you are. 
R2 
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Gay. I have nothing to say%c your lady which. you 
may not hear; yet, if you have occupation elsewhere, pray 
don’t Jet my presence detain you here. * ( They rise.) 

Lapy M, (0 Faxyy.) Go: this Sentleman must [recive 
how much my embarrassment wil be increased by béing left 
alone with him; and good manners will then oblige him to 
take his leave. 

Fanny. (Whispering Lapy M.) I understand,—I’ll not 
leave the next room. (Exit Faxxy 0, v. d.) 

Lapy M. You are not gone, sir! ‘ 

Gay. You now compel me to remain: you are angry ; 
and to leave you imanger would render me miserable. 

Lavy M. Ifinstead of your own pleasure, sir, you would 
“ consult mine—— 

Gay. Why, faith, madam, I think I on for] have the 
vanity to believe you consider me a very entertaining-pergon. 

Lany M, And agreeable, perhaps? - + 

Gay. Why, even thatge-not altogether intpossible. 

Lapy M, (Laughing.) I perceive you are resolved to make 
ine laugh; 80, pray go on, sir. 

Gay. Lad¥ Melford—sinee you, are pleased to be so con- 
descending, it is proper, first of all, you should know who it 


is that has the honour of addressing you. I am a gentleman— 
Colonel Frank Gayton, the only son of Sir Hildebrand Gay- 
ton, and sole heir to his large estates, 

Lapy M. Were I one of Colonel Gayton’s creditors 1 
might, perhaps, be delighted at the information. 

Gav. Lady Melford—I have long since resolved that when 
T should med® with a woman who, with youth and beauty, 
shoutd combine good sense and good nature, I would marry 
her. 
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Lapy M. Bless me! wether she would or no? 

Gay. She would—for such a one should I be anxious to 
please; and seldom is it that a sincere desire to be agreeable 
fails ‘WF success. 

Lady M. It follows, then, you have never yet met with« 
such a one, or you would already be married. 

Gay, Never—till now. 

Lavy M, The gallant and galdané Colonel! (A short pause. ) 

Gays. Pray allow me to ask—what is your opinion of love 
at first sight ? i 

Lavy M.I cannot say, (curésies,) for I have never yet 
experienced it. Now allow me to ask—does Colonel Gayton 
assume this tone towards every lady he meets ? ; 

Gay. (Bows.) Upon my honour this is for the first 
time in rig life, 

“Lapy M. So, then, for the firststime i your life you please 
to be impertinent, and Iam selected for the experiment.— 
‘(Curtseys. )—Upon my honour Lfeel greatly flattered by the 
stasis 

Gay. Tis because this is ‘the first time in my life I wase 
ever seriously in love. —Now permit me just to explaiye 
anysell, and you will perceive there is no offence in the 
“least in it. Courtship, like ail other human matters, must 
gave a beginning and ar end. Grant it shall endure a 
twelvemonth, it must infallibly terminate in “yes,” or no,” 
Now, twelve whole months of doubt are much t&® long to 
suffer if they are %o end in disappénément; whilst, if 
destined to lead to happfhess, I cannot but think the delay a 
shamefully prodigal waste of time in these shat lives of our’s, 

Lapy M. (Laughing.) Well, Colonel, that I mayenot be 
Dlameahble for the loss of so much of vour valuable Hmea T 
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am willing to fancy that you have already passed your 
twelvemonth’s probation, and are now tremblingly awaiting 
my decree. Now, as you have only to choose between two 
little monosyllables, your modesty and penetration will pro- 
tect you against any mistake i in the selection. Colonel Gay- 
ton, good morning to you. (Going, B. 11.) 

Gay. Pardon me, Lady Melford — (leading her back) — 
but I am in a difficult position, for my modesty and my 
penetration are at variance. The first whispers me “no;” 
whilst penetration slily says, “Don’t come to so hasty a 
decision, Colonel.” 

Lapy M. You mean, then, that your naeeilias penetra- 
tion has diseovered some foundation for hope ? 

+ Gay. Else wherefore ain I here ? 

Lavy M. And are sure, according to some extvaordinary 
theory of your own, that, fn the end, J shall fall desperatély 
in love with you, and marry you ? 

Gay. Tam not sure, bute-faith ! I would willingly wager 
half my fortune upon it. “ 

Lapy M. A wager! And how long time, pwey, would you 
aflow for so wonderful a revolution in one’s Sentiments ? 

Gay. -Candour was to be the order of the day: you 
won't be offended if I tell you—how little ? 

Lavy M. I am prepared for some whimsical reply, so 
speak freely, 

Gay. “Why, then—not more than twenty-four hours. 

Lapy M. (Laxghing.) What! so long ? 

Gay. Probably less may suffice. 

Lavy M. Bet, admitting the wager, how will you be able 
to determine whether yeu have lost or won ? 

Gay. You, yourself, shall decide. Under ordinary cir- 
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cumstances, decorum would forbid so explicit a declara- 
tion on the part of a lady; but as a lost wager is a debt of 
honour— 

dany M. The essurance—! You appeas to be but little 
troubled by any doubts of sticcess, Colonel. 

Gay. So confident am I of winning, that, upon my 
honour and conscience, Lady Melford, I think the wager 
seareely a fair one. 

Lavy M. I might say as much myself; so pray release 
your conscience from any qualms upon that point.—Noew, 
Sir, at your peril—bhow much would you dare venture ? 

Gay. Any sum it may please your ladyship to name, 

Lapy M. (Aside.) I've a great mind to punish him for 
his impertinence—I will—My coachmaker has just seng 
me his bill for nearly three hundred pounds—I'll bet®you 
that sum. . % 

Gay. Three hundred? Done. 

Lapy M. Then I may as wel] geve you my goaclfmeker's 
address at once. * 

Gay. Pll pay him with my winnings, and we'll rides 
in the carriage ‘together to church. re 

Lavy M. But, good heavens! now I think of pea 
you don’t intend to keep me talking here for the whole of 
those four-and-twenty hours ? 

Gay. There is no clause in our treaty against that. 
But I will avail myself of no ungenerous advantag®: I shall 
ask but the permissich to pay you three*vgits, at reasonable 
hours, and have no objection even that this should be cSnsi- 
dered for one. is i 

Lapy M. (Aside.) ,’Tis the very excess of his assurance 
that renders it endurable; were it a jot, less, it would be 
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offensrye in the extreme.—Be it so,: but you will own, that 
your first is a visit thrown away. 

Gay. On the contrary: I have gained a point by it— 
Thave nettled sou alittle; you might have been indifferent. 

Lapy M. Poor, infatuated gentleman! really I pity you! 

Gay, Another point in my favour: “Pity is akin to 
Love.” And, still farther to strengthen my position, Lady 
Melford, I will now leave you to your own reflections: 
solitude, also, is friendly to the absent lover. 

Lapy M. Your leaving me és in your favour, Colonel: it 
is certain I shall like you better—at a distance. 

Gay. To be liked upon any ‘conditions is one step in 
your ladyship's good graces. But this important point, at 
rleast, I have achieved: the fatal Spirit of Indifference is sub- 
duéd; and, henceforth, your ardent love, or your unmitigable 
hate, must be the portion of him, who, for the present, Lady 
Melford, has the honour to take his leave, 

. ® (v.8.D, Exit Con, Gayton.) 

Lavy M. The imperturbable: coolness of the coxcomb ! 
- Yet he is not altogether a coxeomb, neither. There is a 

- something in his very impertinences that prevents one’s being 
* teeny angry with him. But, should he return, what 
ought I to do? (anyrily.) Tl—(checking herself.) —No; there 
is no need for harshness, “But he'll not return—he can no 
more intend seriously to hold to this absurd wager than he 
can seri¢asly hope to win it. Yet he is upon sufficiently 
good terms with himself; and imagines‘that because he is not 
il-(oking — nor unamiable—nor dull—nor stupid—Love 
bin indeed !—I wish he may return : he requires a lesson of 
humility, which I Will undertake to teach him. Vl win his 
money, and give jt to Fanny for a marriage portion. 
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(Enter Faxxy, 0. P.p.) 
Patsy. I have overheard ali that has passed, my lady, 
Lavy M. And were you not shocked at his presumption ? 
Fanny. Not absolutely shocked, my lady 9 to speak the 

truth, & thought it very amusing. 

Lavy M. fndeed !—and what think you of the wager ? 
Faxxy. Why—I don’t like the wager. 
Lavy M. And why not, pray ? 
Fanny, 





too much money to risk. 

Lavy M, That's for his consideration. 

Fanyy. I mean for your ladyship, 

Lavy M, For me? for me! And would you insinuate that 
T ain in the least likely to lose ? 

Faxsy. A bet can’t be decided till the race is run: 
besides, your ladyship is always unlucky at play. 

Lavy M. In short, you thinkeit posible” T could fall in 
love with, and marry a fool upon the strength of a quarter. 
of-an-hour’s conversation with him ?e 

Hanxy. Every thing is possible: sueh fools are very 


dangerous fellows; and love Goes come by such unexpected * 
ways! But, if this were my ase, my lady, L wouldn’t lose _~- 
my money, at any rate: for the next four-and-twenty hours? 
Td say nothing in the world but “I hate you”—«T hate 
you’’-—«T hate you,’’~-whether 1 lid or no. 

Lavy M. Whether you did or no! So then, for three 
hundred pounds you would tell a fib ? - 

Fanxy? Three hunred pounds? Lo&l, my lady, I’ve 
often told a fib for a great deal less than that. Now, let Me 
manage this business for you, and you are safe.—As often 
as the Colonel comes, J’ % tell him you-hete him—and there’s 
the wager won, s 


y 
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Lary M. You will please not to interfere, Miss Fanny ; 
II can tell him so myself. (Go up a litile.) 

Faxy¥. I beg pardon ; but your ladyship seems to enter- 
tain such a hoeror of story-telling, that { thought you might 
not succeed in it youaself, (Crosses to 2. 8.) 

Lavy M. Does the silly girl really imagine—? (Going, 
0, Pp. v)—Fanny, should Colgnel Gayton call, I am not 
at home. Or—no—he would construe a denial into a con- 
fession of fear. Do you remain here and inform me of his 
arrival. (She takes up the book, and is going.) 

Fanyy. O, my lady! don’t take that book—any but that. 

Lapy M, And why not? 

Fanxyy. ‘The deuce is in it, ’'m certain; ‘tis the very one 
you let fall out at window—'twill bring you ill luck, and 
you'll lose the wager. 

Dany M, I havemo faith in omens, Fanny. But, by the 
apprehensions you entertain for the safety of my heart, I can 
perceive of, what materials yours is composed, 

(q P.p. Exit Lapy Menroro.) 


Fanny. As to hearts, my lady, T believe a waiting-woman's to 
2 


~ be made of exactly the same stuff as a duchess’s,, Gunpowder 


Ps, _ . . 
is gunpowder; and, whether in a golden casket, or a tin 


canister, ’twill as readily t take fire at a spar’ k.—( Goes to duor 
and peeps, 0.P,D.}—As r “suspected: she’s not “yeading, but 
at her looking glass, arranging her hair more becomingly. 
That’s Gs gogd as six to four in favour of the Colonel. My 
mistress is wofuAly*afraid of losing tis wager—and yet, Ld 
bet a wager, she’d be very sorry to win it. 


° (Enter COLONEL GaYToy, P.s. v.) 


Gay. Tm glad to find you alone. 
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Fanny, I'll tell my lady you are here, Sir, ( Geng.) 

Ga?. No; I desire to speak with you.—(Gives money.) 
First of all accept this, Fanny. ¥. 

Fanny, Five pounds! I can’t tell you how much I admire 
this proaeeding, Sir. There’s no jestingavhere money is con- 
cerned—and this proves you loye my lady in right earnest. 

Gay. Most sincerely andylevoutly. Now tell me, how 
long has she been a widow ? 

Fayny. An eternity, Sir ;—no less than one whole year. 

Gay. Did she love the late Sir Walter Melford ? 

Fann¥. She married him to please her parents, and loved 
him—1most respectfully. 

Gav. Good. What sort of person was he ? 

Faxwy. O, a charming person—every where but at home ; 
and the most attentive creature—to every woman but his we. 

Gay, Was your lady much afflicied at ker hifsband’s death ? 

Faxsy. Dreadfully! For adime "twas thought.it would 
kill her. Till the day of the funerl she did nothi®g but 
rave and scream and tear heg hair;—that over, she thought 
no more of the matter. She paid her debt of grief in full 
and on demand; not by palfry instalments of sighing and 
whimpering a little every day for a tw elyemonth. 

Gay. That’s ali as I could wish it. Doubtless you 
have been told of our wager. Doou think I shall win? 

Fanny, Why—twenty-four hours is such a ‘very short 
time ;—if, indeed, you had required eight-and-forty-» ! 

Gay, B that your enly fear? Well, ¢hen, with a little 
of your assistance— , 

Faxyy, Hold there, Sir: before J promise you that, 1 
must understand in whit way you degixg it. 

me 
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Gay. In no way that shall compromise either your 
mistress’s honour or your fidelity: Simply, if you chould 
speak t#her of me, say-as little good of me as possible, 

Faxny. That’s a very easy task indeed, Sir. Yet I some- 
how think my lady would be very angry with me if I say 
much harm, 

Gay. That's exactly as I would have it. Now, one 
question more, and then acquaint Lady Melford I am here. 
She is detained in London by an unsettled arbitration ? 

Fayxy. She is, Sir. 

Gay.The greater part of her fortune depends on it. 

Taxyy. Bless me, you know that too? 

Gay. I do; and I also know—(she listens vagerly)— 
What Lcannot at this precise inoment acquaint you with, 
“Mee, Fanny. Now —ry respects to your lady. (Goes up.) 

Fanny, (<fs shec goes pf.) ( Aside.) That’s a man 1 
should be sorry to lay such a wager with, unless I could 
afford ro lose a great deg! of money indeed. (Exit 0, P. b,) 

Gay. Visit the. second: and this will decide, in my 
mind, whether the lov ely Clara Melford is ever to become 
Mrs, Colonel Gayton. In afairs of the heart ‘tis often 

“he first interview that determines the point, though custom 
requires a formal courtship to succeed it :—a course of ogling 
and sighing and whisperifig—of hope and feag4-and doubt 
and jealousy—to my thinking, alfogether a very uncom- 
fortable Meriod of probation. Now I, in the plentitude of my 
nodesty, instead ot a first, make a segand intervievs the test, 
In Zove, as in war, no tardy sieges, but a coup-de-main for me. 
—She comes, Now to change my mode of attack. 

0. PD, Enter Lavy MELFORD, followed by Fayny, who 
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crosses and exits, p.s.p. Laoy M. has mada some 
* alteration in her treat. 

Lavy M. Again here, Sir! I scarcely expected the honour 
of a second visit. 

Gave (Gravely.) I trust your ladyship entertains a 
better opinion of me than to have doubted it. 

Lavy M. I have reflected on the occurrences of this 
morning, and wonder how I could for an instant have listened 
to your absurd proposal, 

Gay, Alas! madam—! 

Lapy M. But, how is this? melancholy, Colonel ! 

Gay. Unhappily, Lady Melford, with but too deep a 
cause,” 

Laoy M. I perevive: having failed to ) carry your pbint by , 
the gay, the light, the frivolous, you change our plah of 
attack and affect the sentimental. * But stwill avail you no- 
thing, I will deal honestly by you, and forewarn you that 
sentiment is my aversion, and (éronicslly) a tendersnel@icholy 
gives me the yapours. 

Gay, Howsoever you may be pleased to designate my al- 
tered manner, you will cease to consider it an artifiee when. 
you learn that on my return home I received intelligence? 
which compels me, almost instantly, to quit London, 

Lavy M. So much in my favour. By quitting the field 
you forfeit the stakes, 

Gay. Y our ladyship comes too hastily to a-gonclfsion. 1 
shall delay my departife till our four-and. twenty hours’ are 
expired ; by which time, (sighs) I trust I shall have won f. 

Lavy M. How, Sir? « ~ 

Gay. And ’tis that. thought that adds bitterness # my 
sorrow. How poignant will be my giief when, at the very 
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moment you acknowledge me the winner, I must tear myself 
from you for ever. 

Lapy M. To spare yon so severe a trial, I renounce the 
wager, and thus enable you to depart in blissful ignorance of 
the state of my heart. 

Gay. By quitting the field you forfeit the stakes. Hither 
way you will furnish me with funds for my travelling expences, 

Lapy M, It is consoling, however, to find that sorrow is 
no obstacle to your readiness of reply. 

Gay. Neither does it prevent me, Lady Melford, from 
venturing a reproach, 

Lapy M. A reproach! and to me? 

Gay. Yes, madam; you concealed from me, what I have 
since discovered, that we were uot upon equal terms; thet 
yoG held ine at an advantage, for that yoyr affections were , 
already bestowed upon anether. 

Lavy M. And who bas dared to deceive you by—} ? O,1 
underfiand: now ’ts a touch of jealousy; but that will serve 
you least of all, & hate a jealous man! My-Jate husband 
was jeglous. 

_ Gay. Pardon me, madam; jealousy would ill become me. 
‘THT complain, ’tis from the bitterness of disappointed hope. 
T was happy in believing your heart at liberty, but I find— 

Lapy M. Hold, colonéi! If this be stratagem, you have 
exercised your ingenuity to no purpose; if, merely, curiosity, 
it shall +e gratified, Let me assure you, then, that I have 
contracted no newtengagement whate@cr, nor disposed of the 
very smallest particle of my heart,—(cur/sies,) even after the 





second visit of Colonel Gaytom ae 
Gay. Enough. Further to persist might be to offend 
you. You charge me, perhaps, with impertinent frivolity, 
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with vain presumption ; ifso, Lady Melford, spite of pppear- 
ances; you wrong me. Long have I presumed to love you ; 
long has it been my greatest happiness but to behold you. 
All that your looks bespoke, your conversation gas confirmed ; 
and tq the trifling accident which served me as a pretext 
for my extravagant visit to you this morning, I fondly hoped 
that—But no more of that: in obedience to a father’s com- 
mands, I must away to present my hand where I never can 
bestow my heart—that is entirely and irrevocably—anather's. 
Pardon, Lady Melford—pardon and forget the apparent ler 
vity of thy behaviour. Ere this day be ended, you will rez 
ceive unquestionable proof that, although T fail to win your 
affection, ‘you would be unjust in withholding from me the 
title of your friend. (Exiter.s.p.) 

Lapy M. My friend! What can he mean? Tamall anfze- 

* ment! Ts this the friv lous, the splf-sugicier€ coxcomb that 
first addressed me? How subdued, yet how earnest his 
manner. C@ald it be artifice? Ng; the look, the tne !— 
If there be truth in nature, gurely that Wes truth. I know 
not what to think, Hither he is one to deserve a woman's 
heart, or an incarnation of peMidy and deceit, He was right. 
The fatal Spirit of Indifference is subdued ; and if T hate him? 
—yet hatred is such an unbecoming passion ! 
(Enter Fanny, Bes. b.) 

Vasxyy. Poor gentleman! + What a change! Why, my 
lady, he is gone away with a face as rueful as Don Qmixote’s, 

Lavy Mt Fanny, [&m sadly perplexe?® 

Fanyy. Bless me! Your ladyship seems as dismal as The 
colonel. You can’t Both daaver lost the wager. 

Lavy M. Would yoy believe it? he says he has seen me 
often—very often. : 


pee; 
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Faxny. J know it, my lady. 

Lavy M. Love me !—~that’s impossible! As for the ridie 
culous wager, I dare say many a thoughtless woman would 
consider it a very pretty method of declaring his passion, 

Fasyy. Some might ;—especially if they are incFned to 
take the favourable side of metters,—as Tam, Whether or 
no, lie’s a charming gentleman. 

Lavy M. How! With that self-satisfied air, that tone of 
raillera: = ; 

Fanyy, [didnot think of that. In fact, my lady,he is an 
impudent, impertinent fellow, fs 

Tapoy M. Impudent and impertinent are very coarse 
terms. Lis levity, to use the harshest word, was, at least, 

-temperad by good-breeding. 

Fanxy, I don’t think I ever saw better breeding in my life, 
my lady. (asi .) "Rwo tqone on the colonel. 

Lany M. Yet, would a woll-bred man offer to wager that 
he world win a woman’: heart within four-and%wenty hours 
after tho first inteMow ? One,might pardon tle wager as a 

- thoughgless jest, but the time—the time ! 
Fayny. Trae, my lady. If he altowed so little to your 





Vady: ship, 1 wonder how many hours he would have proposed 
-to me? The insolent creature! 

Lavy M, Insolent ! Upon my word, Fanny, you are not 
very selcet in your expressions this morning. Would Ihave 
permitted the most distant approach to fusolenée ? 

Fanny. Not thoslightest, my ladye, Upon thetwhole, 7 
ne¥er heard of any thing more respectful than his behaviour ; 
and, taken altogether, he's a perfggs. genttleman. (aside) Five 
to ong,on the colonel. 

Lapy M, 1 believe him to be a man of honour, . 
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Fanny, Not a doubt of it, fiy Lady, 

Levy M. Yet, whiel? of the whole race of man is to be 
trusted P 

Fanny. Certainly not Colonel Gayton, my Lady. 

Lany M. Silence! You seem to have resolyed upon con- 
tradicting every word I say. Hark! some one is coming; 
run and see who it is, 

Fanny. (Aside.) Ten to one on the Colonel, 

(Exit FANNY, 9.5.0.) 

Lapy..M. "Tis he—no;—he’ll not come again, Whether 
he do oF not, why should it concern mie? Yet, after two 
visits to me, to quit London without calling to take leave 
would bevan act of rudeness which—I w ish he were gone ! 
At least I wish that I could find in my heart to wish ét, 


Enter Faxyy, Ps. pv. 


Panky. Here are two letters, my Lady. 

Lapy M.:{ Lovlfing at the supergcription of one.) don't 
know this hand, (Looks at the other JO, from Mr, Firm-, 
pace, my Solicitor, First to business—( Opens the Letter, 
and reads) —* I have never doubted the ultimate success of 
your Ladyship’s cause, though the captious opposition of owe 
adversaries might yet have delayed the proceedings for many, 
months. Thanks to the active exertions, for some sime past, 
of Colonel Gayton,” (exclaims) Colonel Gayton! (reads) 
“ who is distantly related to one of the principals, they have 
consentedte an immedgate award, Hoping that, in the course 
of this very day, I may have fuyourable intelligence to c@#n- 
municate, T remain gour Jgadyship’s obedient servant.” I'm 
all astonishment! Thanks to the active exerligns of 
Colonel Gaston.” Huw very kind! Isn't it, Fanny ? 
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Fanyy. Very kind, my Lady. (dside.) That explains 
his hint to me. c 

Lapy M. Give me the other. (Opens the other letter.) 
How is this! Three hundred pounds? (Reads.) “To 
Lady Melford. -Our second interview has sufficient]y con- 
vinced me that I have lost the wager. The privilege of a 
third yisit, which might therefore be irksome to you, I 
relinquish ; and have the honour to enclose you the forfeit.” 
(Exeleims.) Ridiculous!’ “Do not reject it; for be assured 
that had I been so happy as to have won, I should;bave ex- 
pected the same punctuality on your part. Horse8are or- 
dered for my journey, and I shall merely ask ;, permission to 
pay my respects to you at “parting. Your Ladyship’ 3 faith- 
etul servant, Frank Gayton.” Bon't you think this a very 
offelisive proceeding, Fanny ? 

Fanxy. No, my eLadye—on the contrary, a monstrous 
delicate one. I take it that the Colonel, discovering that the 
law-suf had pat you to some inconvenience, hit upon this 
scheme as a means"of assisting you. 

Lapy M. It must be so—the pretext—the wager itself’ 
was of a character too wild—too extravagant to have been 
‘seriously intended. Vil return this instantly —No—Pu—V'll 

~aive it to himself. 

Fassy. But suppose if seriously intended, I don't think 
you could be so cruel as to win it. . 

LapyaM. I own, I should have been sorry—v ery sorry — 
had his condnet Yusughout confirmedémy first i imp? Tession of 
his*character. 1 thought him vain, volatile, insincere ; but 
his steady exertions in my behulfsprov€ him capable of a 
very ardent and sincere affee~-—sincere friendship, Fanny. 

Fanyy. Very ardent—friendship—my Lady. 
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L ADY M. He is about,to quit London—to be marrSM. 

Faswy. That would be double trouble. 

Lapy M. How so? 

Fanyy. Because I think he may just as Well stay where 
he is—And be married. 

Lapy M. Ridiculous! 

Fanny. I only spoke, my Lady. But here comes the 
Colonel, and equipped for his journey. 


Enter Gayton, P. 8. D. 

Gay, I have presumed, Lady Melford, to wait upon 
you once more, and for the last time, The pleasure of being 
the first to acquaint you that the award is given entigely in 
your fayour would be greater than I deserve, were itmot 
tempered by the pain I suffer at byldingyou @dieu, 

Lavy M. T am already informed, Sir, of the trouble you . 
—I mean your very kind exertions in my behalf; —Snd be 
assured that my gratificationsis in no wise diminished by re- 
ceiving the news of my success from Colonel Gayton 
himself, 

Gay. With that assurance to console ime, Lady Mel- 
ford, I bid you farewell. 

Lavy M. (/¥ith hesitation.) When do you go, Colonel ? 

Gay. My thaise is now at the door. 

Vannvy C4side.) If that question do yot send the horses 
quickly back tg their stable, the Colonel isu’t the man I @ke 
him for. 

Lavy M. It scems, then, it is unavoidable ? 


Gay, Which? My marriage or the jongney ? 
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Loy M. (Affecting a laugh.) , ’Tis a question of mere 
curiosity, —I—I mean the marriage, 

Gay. My father, as I told you, is resolved I should 
marry,—yet, I think, he would allow me the choice of a 
wife. ; 

Lavy M. No—I—'twas the journey I alluded to. 

Gay. Had I won my wager, my journey had been ., 
needless; as it is, this place has no longer a charm to detain 
me. 

Lavy M. So, then, you—you quit London ?—décidedly ? 

Gay. Most decidedly, 

Fansy. (4side.) Most decidedly that’s a—ahem ! 

Laby M, (Pointedly.) Lam sorry, Colonel Gayton, you 
should have compelled ine to embitter your departure by a 
reproach. 

Gay. How have J been so unfortunate as to deserve it ? 

Lapy M. Your jest, “albeit of the ‘wildest, I might have 

: pardoned ; but you have presumed to o’erstep the limits of 
forbearance : the enclosure in this letter, if seriously intended, 

‘would be an offence too deep to be forgiven. Take it, sir. 

«, Gay. Really, madam, I intended no offence. I have 
merely performed my part of a contract founded on mutual 
good faith: having lost the— 

LaptM, Nay, sir, no more of fist sites ill nor— 
nof can acecpt i, a 


Gay. But it was possible I might have been the winner, 
in which case— Begs 


Laby M. Sir! : . 
Gay. Was it not possible 2 
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Lapy M. (Hesitating.) Sifiée all things are possible, 

strictlysspeaking, that wa$ possible. But once for all—- 
(Offering the check.) 

Gay. Remember, candour was to be the wrder of the 
day, Twill me, then, why you refuse to receive what is 
fairly your own ? 

Lapy M. Because I may not—eandidly, I—1 ought not. 

Gay. But why, Lady Melford? Why ? 

Lapy M. You will drive me out of all patience with 
your etergal “why”! 

Gay. Lam as little blest with patience as your Lady- 
Ship; so once and for ever, Why 2 Why ? Why ? 

Lapy M. Plague on the man! Would he have a person 
of common honesty accept the stakes when one has lost fhe 
wager ? a Phreges dwn the check.) 

Gay. “(Joyfully.) Ha! Victoria! Victoria! 

Lavy M. Heavens! what have J mid? 

Gay. You have pronounced my happiness. But 'tis 
thus, beloved Clara, (kneels) thus, at yourfeet, subdued and 
humble, the victor proclaims his conquest, and solicits his 
reward——a guerdon, peerless, priceless, ( Tukes her hand.) 

Lany M, Rise! Really I am so gmbarrassed, I know not’ 
what to say. 

Gay, Your silence, then, is the more graceful :—let me 
speak for hth. 

Basny. Celside.) He has tongue cnongh for twenty. 

Lavy M. Say no more; but confess that to take a 
heart by sap and stratgem is less glorious to the wetor 
than— 
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Gay. Than by a protracted siege according to the 
established rules of courtship. Humanity forbid ! Cayftulate 
at once, and spare the effusion of—sighs: 

Lapy M. Allow me a little time for reflection ; and, if 
marriage be my destiny, ’twould be presumptuouf in me 
to wrestle v ith fate. : 

Pansy. I had a notion from the first, sir, you’d win that 
three hundred pounds. . 

Gay, Tt shall be yours for a marriage portion, Fanny, 
if you ean get a good husband. 

Vaxxy. That I'll warrant, sir: [ll subscribe to a circulat- 
ing library, and let @ book tumble out of window every 
day titi IT find one. 

Gav. But, hold: yet for awhile let Love hold the 
stakes :—the wager"is nd yet decided, We nay, not be 
umpires of our own cause; it is for more competent judges 
to pronoutice whether” a Soxpier’s Courpsie has suc- 

“ceeded. 


THE END. 
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SCENE f. 
An Apartment in the House of MR. Srawrin. 


Enter Crarr, Rk. u. 


How am I to discover this inystery ? A chambermaid’s 
curiosity is on the full stretch—something extraordinary is 
certainly contemplated—an express sent off to*Gunter’s, the 
cook—a quadrille band engaged—and the whole house in an 
uproar, My young lady knows not the cause. “We shall 
learn soon,” says she, with the most provoking calmnegs. 
Dear me! what little curiosity some people lave: nothing 
interests them—nothing excites them. I hate such ww: ishy Washy 
beings. I’ve been in a twitter ever since seven o'clock this 
morning—there’s not a particle of me that’s not in suspense. 
My littJegtocs have even got the fidgets! If I’m riot relieved 
shortly, I shall be in w high fever. 


Enter Bow Buckskin bt. a. 
Fever! Who's got a fever? Have you sent, for the 
‘pothecary ? 
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Crave, Where-did you spring from? You ought to have 
tapped at the door before you entered a lady’s apartmert. 

Bor. The door was open, Miss Crape, and there wasn’t 
no ‘easion for @ spring, seeing as how it’s no five-barred 

’ gate ; -so I trotted in as you see. ‘ 

Craps. Your language always savours of the stable, Mr. 
Buekskin,—you don’t polish much. 

Bor. Don’t I though ?—look at master’s boots. 

Craw. And now, may I ask—what brought you here this 
morning, Buckskin? (dside.) Perhaps he knows what's 
going on—T’Il sift him. 

Bos. The old story—‘ Master’s compliments, and to know 
how Miss Susan is,” I have earried the same message sO 
fpequentty, that it’s always running in my head. Yesterday 1 
went fo our saddler’s to order a new set of harness,—my brain . 
was certainly wool ga*hering,—for, when asked by the man 
what I wanted, I began as usual— Master’s compliments, 
and to Kuow,how Miss Svsan is.” 

- Crare. Well we are going to have a great to do here 
to-day. 
Box. On what account ? E 
“Crapr. Well asked, Mr. Dissembler! You and your 
- master are botls in the secret. 

Bon, Are we? . 

Crave. Now, my dear Buckskin, don’t tantalize me, 
There is #-secret—an immense secret—and you know it, 

Bor. I’m whippe* if T do. e "4 

Chaer. Sir, will you look me in the face and say you 
don’t know what is to take place in this house to-day ? 

Bos.-Do you take me for a conjurer or a fortune-teller ? 
How should T know what's a going to happen ? 
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Crare. Come now, be a good fellow, and tell me the 
truth, and I give you~ 

Bos. What? 

Craps, No!—I'll not give—but you may, take—— 

Bog. A kiss? 

Craps. Oh! fie! I didn’t say so, 

Bor. It was pretty near it. (Aside.) I don't know no 
secret. I must invent one. I never boggled long at a lie— 
here goes a plumper. The old gentleman, Mr. Startle, is 
going to be married to-day. 

Crapr. What ? ; 

Bon. What a long what, Ah! it makes you open your 
eyes a bit. 

Cnavk. Oh! this is beautiful news!—I'm so delighted! 
But are you sure it’s true ? 

Bos, I had it from the parson’s own man. It's a real 
fact. * 

Craek. So, Mr, Startle intended to astonish us. He spends 
half his time in plotting how he shall surprise people—hig 
greatest delight is to take one unawares; but I’ll spoil hig 
sport —every body shall know it! I'll go first to Mr, 
Somerhill—no, P’ll tell the servants first—no, J’ll run to my 
mistress—no !— 

Born. (Wiping his mouth.) Mi8s Sally Crape, before you 
run away, recollect—— 

Crape. Another time, Mr. Bob, I am in a hayy. (Ad- 
vancing dards him.)yI can’t stop any Ignger now. 

Bon. No—no morg can I. ( Catches her in his armey and 
kisses her.) Ohi! barley-sugar’s nothing to it. Sally, excuse 
my familiarity ; ; but fter a kiss, one knows one another so 


much better. Sally, do you think my master, Mr. Splasher, 
Sai an 
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Crape. It is impossible to say; Mr. Startle rules their 
destinry—it will be as he pleases—he is imperative, and Miss 
is obedient. 

Bos, And do you think we ever shall——-Oh! I’ve a very 
decent place—good pickings, and pretty prospects. Shall I 
ever reach the winning post of your affections ? 

Cxrapr, Why, Mr. Bob, you never said so much to me before. 

Bos. And I don’t know how I came to bring it out now ; 
but I’m rather up in the stirrups to-day, Talking of marriage, 
you see,—the complaint’s infectious. 

Crary, How long have you been with Mr. Splasher ? 

Bor, Rising eight year, I was quite a colt then—Mr. 
Splasher broke me in ;—-and a very experienced hand he is 
at the whip. I gave him plenty of practice. 

Creve. Poor fellow! such harsh usage upon your first 
entrance into lif¢——, z 

Bos. No! that wasn’t the first go off. I had a false start. 
Mother *prenticed me to a tailor; but, when they told me I 
should never be no more than the ninth part of a man, 
J declared off—no go! 

Crarg. The ninth part of a rian! That's a very small 
PLoportion !—Then you went to Mr. Splasher ? 

Bos. Yos; but I found there that I had jumped out of 
the frying-pan into the fire.’ 

Crare. How? 

Bos, Why, I an’t no man at all now. 

Craps. What areryou then? 

Béa. I'm a Tiger! Mr, Splasher’s, tiger! , Whenever I 
misbehave myself, he threatens to send me to the Zoological 
Society: and, when I says they woh't admit me, I’m no 
tiger,—he gives me the whip that they may know, as he says, 
my genus by te stripes upon my baek. 
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Crarg, I could not have supposed Mr. Splasher was such 
a dreadful man ! The next time I'see himjI shall be teady to 
scratth his eyes out. 

Bos. How that would make him stare! I don’t mind a 
eut or two—I’m game! I never calls ott. Well, good 
bye !-Master’s ordered the cab at one! Sally, you've for- 
got what you promised me! a 

Crare, You've had it. 

Bos. Being the first time, I did it very badly—let me try 
again, 

Craps. I won’t hear of such a thing. 

Bon, Then I'll say no more about it. (Snatches her in his 
crms, and kisses her.) 


Enter Svartwe 8. 4, 


T’'ve caught you !—So! so! (Crosses to ©.) 

Crapr. Undone ! undone ! T shall/never again be able to 
lecture the servants for their flirtations ! 

Bos. Hang him !—how he crepe upon us! “He must fo 
with muffled hoofs ! 

Starr, Ha! ha! ha! What! I've surprised you !—how 
T enjoy this! Ha! ha! This is a lucky omen of succegs 
for the intended manceuvres of the day. 

Bos. Master’s compliments,» and to know how “iiss 
Susan is ? 

Srart. Who the deuce are you, sir ? 

Bop, /Squire Splasher’s tiger. a 

Start. Squire Splasher’s puppy !—thtre’s a crown for 
your tigership. Deliver my compliments to your master— 
inform him the lady isin-excellent health, and request him 
not to leave home till T have seen him. 

bd 
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Bor. (Taking the money.) You may consider the thing 
done ané- done on both sidés. . 

Srarr, Now, then, vanish. Stop—one word more, If 
your tigership thinks to make prey of all the petticoats in my 
family, T shall unleash the dogs, and give signal for a Bee 
Hunt. 

Bos. I shall go with a double curb for the future. My bit 
of horseflesh is at the door, therefore my master will receive 
your message in about three minutes and thirteen seconds, 
As to the petticoats, sir, I acknowledge I loves the dear 
little fillies—bless them! I’m no hypocrite there ;—and 
now I’m off with a canter. (Exit u. 4.) 

Srarr, PH aie that jackanapes a surprise before many 
hours aye over. Crape, I’m shocked at your conduct— 
{ thoeght you a pattern for the whole house ;—but I’ll look 
over every thing-to-day—this indeed shall be a day of joy! 

Craer. I declare he is quite in taptures !—and the man’s 
been marr ied before ! (Aside. ) ‘Ifyou would be kind enough, 
siz, not to mention the litde circumstance ! 





Srart, Not a word, Upon consideration you will never 
do so again, I'll not breathe a sydlable of the matter, (getting 
ose to her,) and thus 1 scal my promise. (Aitempis to kiss 
her.) a ‘ 

Craver, No, sir. Shoukl such a thing become known, it 
might give offence to one who has an exclusive right te all 
your salutes. 

Srarr. Now, w what the devil docs she mean by that? If 
any “hing should ‘nappen to baulk the _ Surprises 1 mean to 
give, it will be the death of me. Run, girl, and tell my 
daughter Susan I must speak with her instantly. : 
« Craps, Yes, sir, VU go. (Looks at him’ significantly.) 


e 
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(Aside.) Silly old man! what does he want with a second 
wile ? ° (Exit R..) 

Stax, I don’t half:like the mysterious manner of that 
wench! Can she know any thing? ‘Tnpossible! I have 
been so close in the arrangement of my plans—so sudden in 
their execution, that I might have defied an Argus. All’s 
right, 1 am confident, and this day will witness my triumph! 
A special license is procured—the wedding dinner ordered— 
friends invited—and this night my daughter will be Mrs. 
Splasher, without a soul interested knowing one wérd of the 
matter, What a surprise for all parties—splendid effect of 
my unrivalled tactics!—Let me revel in the fond anticipation 
of my glory !—The delight of Splasher, when he finds that, 
in a few minutes, he will possess the object he has been sigh- 
ing months for ;—the surprise of my daughter, When she 
learns she is so soon to become a bride !—the astonishment of 
the servants;—the wonder—tiie adfhiration of all! Iam 
the happiest fellow in the wiiverse ! 


Enter SOMERHILI« Susan, and CRAPR, R. H. 

Sus. I can scarcely credit what you have heard, Crape- 

Craps, Depend upon it, it is true, Miss—you are to have 
Fy Mamma-in-law, 

Somer. This is most strange! Yet the eXtraordinar;“pre- 
parations you tell me of certainly give a face to it. 

Srarv. (Down i. a.) Susan, I wish’d to—Ha! Mr. So- 
merhill bere! 1 am glad to see you; you courl not have 
arrived at a more oppor tune moment. {=xpect a few ‘friends 
to dinner ; Say, shiil I have the additional pleasure of your 
company ? 

Sour, (R.) Sir,-you could not have proposed ‘any thing 
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more agr ecable to me. I shall do myself the honour. Per- 
haps this Ettle festival is in commemoration of some impor- 
tant event in your life? 

Start. Sly dog! ‘A very important event is about to take 
place, sir. Isee, by your anxious looks, that you are all 
dying to know what it is—I shall surprise you. 

Somer, Forgive a friend’s inquisitiveness ; I am certainly— 

Start. On tenter-hooks, I know. Now, then, prepare 
for wonder. 

Crare. (L.H. Aside to SusAN £,c.) It’s coming, miss; 
mortify him by not seeming in the least surprised. 

Starr. (c.) Crape, leave off playing with that locket, and 
pay more attention, Now for it! Susan, my dear, why the 
devil do you whisper when I’m talking? I thonght that fe- 
male enriosity— 

Craps. Is oftever prated about than felt. 

Srarr, Don’t interrupt me when I’m speaking; it would 
serve yougight if I were to keep you longer in suspense ; but 
T'll be mercifii! What I have to tell you, is— 

Crarn, (Carelessly.) In confirmation, I suppose, of the 

_Yumour of an intended marriage ?, 

$taxt. Rumour of a marriage! 

Sus. (1. c.) Yes, papa; we know all abont it! And I 
think it very naughty of yourto endeavour to keep it a secret 
so long. 

Start. Every thing known! (Drops into a chair.) Oh! 
I'm a wretched old man ! 

Cru. Did you; sir, fora moment imagine that you could 
deceive us women ? Female curiosity, you know, bee 

Start. The devil! Oh, for a dose oftprussie acid! 

Avs. I hope my new mamma will be‘kind to me. 
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Craps. And not snub the servants, 

Starr. (Aside.) New mamma! What jest are they upon ? 

Somer. I hope, sir, that every happiness will attend you 
in the married state, 

Start, A hope crosses my brain! (dside.) Perhaps they’re 
on a wrong tack, I will know the worst. You think, then, 
I am about to take a second wife ? 

Somer. So report gives it out, sir. 

Starr, Report's an unblushing liar then. Marriage, a 
second time! No! I've tried it once! Thirty years of it is 
quite enough in @ man’s life. It is not my marriage that will 
take place to-day—but Susan Startle’s. 

Sus. Mine! Oh dear! 

Somer. Miss Susan’s! Good heavens ! 

Crave. Young Miss’s! Oh, Gemini! . 

Starr. There's astonishment! bequtifc!! I'm a fais 
old dog again! Oh, delicious! 

Sus. This is so unexpected, papa ! . 

Srarr. Unexpected happiness is always the most wel- 
come. I’ve ordered a casket of splendid j jewels asa wedding 
present, baggage! What a foolish, fond father Iam! Somer- 
hill, I shall expect to see you at dinner— (Crosses to x.) They 
are absolutely confounded with astonishment--this is delight- 
fal! I haven’t been so happy sinte the death of poor dear 
Mrs, Startle. (Exit x.) 

Somer. (R.) This is surely some horrid dream { 

Sus. £0.) Alas, Samerhill! there is tao ) sufficient evidence 
of its reality, _ You know not my father’s ‘eccentricity cf dis- 
position, But who is he to whom I am so unceremoniously 
allotted @ . : 

Craps. (u. H.) Oh, Miss! It can be no other than Mx 
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Splasher,! And thgt little rascal, Bob Buckskin, to imisin- 
form me 

Somer. One short month has not yet expired, my dear 
Susan, since first, had the happiness of being introduced to 
you. In compliance with your wish, I delayed declaring 
myself to your father; but I think I should have dared to 
disobey you, had I known that Mr. Splasher was received 
in the character of a professed admirer. 

Svs. Somerhill, he was not so received by me. He has 
occasionally visited us when he could tear himself’ from his 
more interesting companions—his dogs and horses—and that 
but seldom. My heart is your’s, Charles, 

Somer. What, then, have I to fear? In the possession of 
your love, and backed by a handsome fortune— 

“Caan. My dear sir, you mustn't stop talking here all 
day, Something*must be done. 

Somer. Right, my girl; deeds, and not words, must be 
our motto, Adieu, dear Susan! (Crosses to t.) I've no 
sotHed plan, but go forth resolutely bent on doing something. 
Ul call in at St, Jaimes’s-street, for my friend, Fusile, of the 
Guards, in case I should be under the necessity of cutting 

'Splasher's throat. 

Sts. Pray be careful, Charles, 

Somer. Oh, doubt me né@t! Violence shall be my last re- 
sort, Adieu, dearest! Soon will I be with thee again. 

é (Exit v. 4.) 

Craps. Come, ny’am; we are all,in a pretty predica- 
ment? . (Ereunt R. 8.) 


© 


a 
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SCENE IL 
Seiasuer’s Lodgings. 


SrLasusr discovered at table, in his dressing-gown and slippers, 
Breakfast, §. 


More than half the beef-steak unfinished! the ale un- 
tasted; and but one roll consumed! I’m assuredly going 
into a decline! This infernal London takes away the appe- 
tite ; and when a man can’t make a breakfast, he must bé 
bad indeed! Chained to town in October !—melancholy 
idea. And for what ? To dangle at the elbow of a wench 
who can’t make up her mind to accept the common title of 
wife, till she has been courted a certain number of Wweeks~ 
so the old blinker, her father, says. She ds certainly rich ; 
and, therefore, carries great weight! Bat what sacrifices have 
I not made! Cut Doncester! Given up three weeks’ pop- 
ping at partridges; and paid forfeit to Tom Balter, because 
I couldn't ride my match !- I must tell the old’ one it nfuct 
be P.P.—play or pay; for next week I have to attend Lord 
Leatherleg’s shooting-party; and I wouldn’t miss it for a bevy 
of wives. 

‘Enter Bog, L. H. - ss 
You rascal, where the devil have you been all the morning ? 

Bos. To old Startte’s, sir. . 

Sptasu. bor what, sirrah ? = 

Bon. “Your compliments, and to know how Miss Susan is. 

Serasu, Aad who-sent you ? 

Bos. Oh, I went quite of my own accord ! I carried that 
message from you about a month back, when Miss Susan 
hurt her litde finger in playing the piana. They were 30 
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polite ad respectful, that I thought it was but handsome to 
go as often as I could. It was as gootas ten shillings a-week 
to me. 7 

Sptasu. Now mind, scoundrel, if ever you dare go again, 
without my orders, it shall be as good as a broken neck to 
you. 

Bos. Beg pardon, sir! Queer news from ‘the country, sir: 
Johnson, the trainer, is just come up. 

Seiagu. Well, how’s the stable ? 

Bos. That’s very well, sir; the horses are but middling. 
(Pulls out a book.) Here’s the list. (Reads.) Republican—out 
of order; Young Master—dead amiss; the General—has 
been on his knecs ; and Sobriety—has got the staggers. 

6 SrLasu. Awkward that—a prospect of loss. No matter— 

can’t Shave it every way. My book for the next Newmarket 

looks well—imust wir. Hewever, I must make short work 
with old Startle, for the sake of thre three thousand a-year. 

Bor."( Stl looking ove> the book.) The filly’s your only 
chance now, sir. 

" Sprasn. (Not heeding him.) She’s certainly a fine creature. 

Bor. Uncommon clean about the pastern, 

“ Spuasu. There is but one fault—she has hardly spirit 
erexgh for me. 

Box. Lord, sir, now I think she’s over vicious. Why, she 
kicked our Dick*in the throat t’other morning. 

Spuast.. The devil she did! 

Bon. She’s a goCd-looking animalf for cer tain but she 
has ‘got some tricks: a nasty way of firowing out her legs ; 
but once fairly started, she’s a prime 'un. 

SpLAsu. Of whom are you speaking, whelp ?~ 

Bos. Why, here she is, sir—(Pvinting to the bovk’)—Miss 
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Kitty, your three-year-old filly, what’s a going to run to-day 
at Newmarket. It’s getting on for one, sir; shali I bring 
up the cab? 

Spiasn. No; tell them to saddle Rattler. I didn’t ride 
above thirty miles yesterday—I want alittle exercise. When 
will Johnson call ? 

Bos. I told Rim you would be at Tattersall’s, and he’ll see 
you there, sir. 

Spuasu. Discharge the tea equipage, and bring my boots. 
(Taking off his dressing-gown.) 

Bos. Oats, the livery-stable keeper, has sent in his bill for 
the week} 

Spiasu. How much ? 

Bos, Ten pound ten. 

Spiasu. Pay him. Ten guineas! These horses drew the 
purse-strings, and run away with the shine. 

(Exit into dressing-room Cc. ) 

Bos. Any pickings left ? (Going to table.) Wha* a vora- 
cious appetite the governor has! the best part of two pounds 
of rump-steak, and a couple of Yarmouth bloaters gone! H= 
beats me hollow—I didn’t eat half so much at my breakfast, 
Tl take’a feed while I can get it. (Begins eating.) Tre 
steak’s tough—the tea’s too sweet—and the ale is sour. _ 

(Continues eating and driking, while SPLASHER comes 
from dressing-room, unperceived by him.) 

Master was determined not to waste much. What.a twist he 
has got! ~ , 

Spuasu. Tl try. (Takes him by the ear.) 

Bon, Murder! mercy ! 

Spraso, What's ycur opinion of my ¢wist now ? 
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Bos. alt an’t altered a bit !—I never felt euch a tevist !— 
You are tidy strong in the wrist, or’ you couldn’t pull up 
them four bays as you do, 

Spiasu. Well, bear it in mind; and let it act as a caution 
for the future. 

Bos. I’m not likely to forget it for some time to come,— 
My memory wont want the spur. 

Spiasu. Once more, get this room cleared; and should 
any one call, I’m not at home, 

Bor, “Beg pardon, Sir!—I quite forgot,~Mr. Startle re- 
quests you'll not go out till he has seen you. 

Spasu. I’m to be seen by no one else then. Hang the 
old twaddler, what does he want? I must endure the inflic- 
tion. But, if he comes with any more of his infernal sur- 
prisesyl shall be tempted to tell him, in the bitterness of 
chagrin, thatl wen’t marry his daughter,—and that would 
surprise Aim. , {Exit into dressing room.) 

Bon, J'll order the s/avey to take these things away. 
(pulls the bell. .) What a fh ighty chap my master is—he goes 
it above a bit—stretches out—he must clap on a martin- 
gale, or I'll be hanged if he want be down some of these 

: ofd days— 
(Enter Duster, L. u.) 
Clear the course, Duster !—3ring up Mr. Splasher’s boots ;— 
and tell Joe, the knife boy, to run down to the stables, and 
order them to saddle Rattler for the Governor, and Virginia 
for me. « 

Dest. Virginia for you? 7 

Box. Yes; she’ sa quiet thing. I’ 1m ‘vexed to day; and 
must ride easy. © 
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Dvsr, You are very particular, Mr, Buckskin. 

Bou. fT always was—cad that makes me admire you so, 

Dust, Oh, Mr. Buckskin! (4s she is looking at him, and 
simpering, she lets one of the plates fall.) 7 

Box, There !—I knew if you looked at me, you'd make a 
slip.—There’s eighteen-pence out of your four pound a-year. 
(Assists in picking up the pieces.) Never mind! put it down 
to Mr. Splasher’s account— (Exit Duster, with tray, $c.) 
(calling after her.)—If that Joe don’t go directly, Pil wring 
his ears for him!—What a pain I’ve got in the side of my 
head !~—Master’s rather too free with his fingers.—If I were 
lost or stolen, he could recover me by describing my marks: 

(Re-enter DustEr, with boots, Lu. H.) 

Dust. Joe's off; and here's the boots. : 

Bos, There's the real japan! When Joe looks at them 
boots, doesn’t he envy me, and think of his own insig- 
nificance ? . 

Dust. Joe has a great respect fur you, Mr. Robert. 

Bos. So has every body what knows me. 

Sruasu. (Calls from within, c.) Where's that whelp ? 

Bos. He wants Joc! 

Spuasu. (Within.) Buckskin ! bring my boots, you lazy 
scoundrel ! 7 

Dust. It’s you he wants. 

Bos. I wish I was Rattler this morning—I'm bless'd if I 
wouldn't fing him! Duster, don’t go; I'll be back in an 
instant ! ( Exit inte dressing room, c.) 

Dusr. That fellows a genus——he has such a way of doing 
things. 

SpLasu. (ithin.) Clumsy blockhead !—-Get out of the 
room! 
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(Re-enter Bor precipitately yrom dressing room.) 

Bos. There !—I told you I shout? be back in an instcat,— 
I trod upon his corr: while I was reaching the boot hooks; 
and then— 

Dest, (u.8.) And what then ? * 

Bor, (2.H.) As quick as lightning I found myself outside 
the door.—Miss Kitty’s a fool to him. (rubbing his back.) 

Dust. Missus is in the kitchen—If 1 stay any longer, 
she'll biow me up. 

Bos. Then don’t go down to be blown up. Duster, if its 

' your turn out next Sunday, will you take a walk with me in 
the evening ?—Somebody’s coming up stairs!—It must be 
old Startle '!—If he sees me with a petticoat again, he’ll be 
giving the signal for a Royal Hunt! Duster, can’t you bolt? 

Dusz. There an’t a bolt in the room, 

Bor. Here’s a mess !-—-Gct into that arm chair; and don’t 
stir, for your life, till I tell you! (Dusrenr sits in the arm 
chair ; while Bor covers h-r with his master’s dressing gown.) 
3 (Enter Somenuiun ad Fusing, u. 4.) 

* Somer. (c.) You belong to Mr, Splasher ? 

Bos. Yes, Sir, but he’s out of town—gone down into 
Oxfordshire ; and rides a steeple chase, at three o’clock this 
aftei oon, with the Honongable Mr. Riskneck. 

Fus. (t,0. Aside to SomeRuULL.) He can’t be the in- 
tended bridegroom then.—You are on @ wrong scent. 

Somer, It may be a throw off. When do you-expect his 
yetugn ? < 

Bou. He has ordered his dinner to ve ready on Thursday 
evening, precisely~ at seven. - 

» Fos. “(To SomeruiLh.) You are evidently wrong—leave 
your card, and— 
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Spuasy. (/ithin.) Wyhere’s that scoundrel Buckskin # ? 

Samer. Who is that galling ? ? 

Bos. Some blackguard i in the street, Sir, 

Spiasu. (Vithin.) Brush my coat, Strrah ! 

Samer. Is that in the street, also ? 

Bon. No; that’s in thenext room. (Aside.) I shall nab 
it nicely for letting these chaps up.—Lie snug, Duster! (R.) 

Sprasu, ( Within.) Buckskin !—Buckskin !—I’ll certainly 
break every bone in that rascal’s body !— - 


(Enter Spuasurr, from dressing room, in his shirt sleeves— 
one boot on.) 


You vagabond !—I'l—- Ha!—Mr. Somerhill, where have 
you been this age ?—Very happy to see you. _(dside.) 
What the deuce brings him here ? - 7° 

Somer. I am much indebted to you+-Allow ine the 
honour to introduce to you my friend Lieutenant Fuisile, of 
the guards, s 

SrLasu. Glad to see him.—You must excuse this Ajis- 
habille; but really that fellow of mine is so indolent that— 
Get me a coat, Sir. - (Exit Bos, 8. c. F.) 

Somer. Presuming on a very short acquaintance, I here 
called to ask the assistance of your opinion in the purchase 
of some horses. Your vast exptrience and excellent judg- 
ment are proverbial; you will therefore favour me with 
your company at dinner to-day, to talk over the matter, 
prior to— a a 

Spiasu. Command me at any hour ‘to-morrow, or the 
next day, or when you please; but to-day I am sorry I can; 
not accept your invitution. : 5 

Sommr. (To Fus.) By all my fears, he refuses me!—it’s plas. 

c2 
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Fus. (i. H. Asige to Somsruit,) You must endeavour to 
keep him at home.—He’s a sporting man.—Think of gome- 
thing. 

Bor. (Coming. forward.) Here’s a coat, sir! 

Senasn. Did not I tell you I would never wear that heavy, 
ill-built coat again ?—Bring me another.—Never mind, my 
dressing gown will do for the present. 

Bos. Your dressing gown!—Hadn’t you better put on a 
coat ?—You'll catch cold, sir. 

Spiasu. Am I to be obeyed ?—Fetch the dressing gown— 
it’s close at your hand, 

Bos. Your brown frock sits easy, sir. 

Srrasu. The dressing gown! 

Bos. Or your favourite pea green, sir, 

Spica. Then I must wait upon myselfi—You imperti- 
nent puppy—{ 2acharge you !—(Snatches at the dressing 
gown, and discovers DUSTER.), s 

Dest. ;What will my Missus may! (She runs off, \. H.) 

_S omer. Ha! ha! ha!—You must pardon my laughing, 
Mr, Splasher ;—but your servant's denying you is now 

. accounted for—this‘is far less dangerous amusement than 
ri¢ing a steeple chase with Mr. Riskneck in Oxfordshire. 

SpLasn. Laugh away, Gentlemen '—But it is not my 
bird. Do. you think I shculd let her fly?—No, no—I’d 
have brought her down.—This is some of your work, Mr. 
Buckskin! | 

Bos. (R.H. Aside.) I can guess the consequence’. - 

For. You are certainly detected, Mr. Splasher, in a little 
bit of smuggling. : ° 

Bon. ¢Sheepishly:) Will you put on the dressing gown 
new, sir? 
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Spiasu. No ; rascal!- As you took itto cover your mis- 
doings, continue it fer the same purpose ;—the ‘inousemaid 
can make a counterpane of it. 

Somer. An excellent present! She'll need additional 
covering as the cold weather advances, 

Spiasu. Cold! Quite a West Indian atmosphere! Cold! 
I never feel cold, Custom requires that I should wear a 
coat; but, for comfort and conyenience, I’d much rather be 
without one. E 

Somer. (Aside to Fus.) A scheme has just entered my 
head, by which I think T can confine him to the house, 

Spiasu. (Aside to Bon.) Have the horses at the door in 
five minutes. T shall find a time to settle accounts with you 
for this morning’s work. 

Bos, 1 expect the balance will be against me, ~ 

(Crosses be=3d and exit u. 1.) 

Somer. I can’t help smilipg.at your pretended indifference 
to our easterly winds. é 

Sprasa. East or west, sunshine or snow, it’s all the exme 
tome, I’m out all hours and all seasons; tough and wes- 
ther-beaten—(stretching out his arm)—As Shakspeare some- 
where says, “ Hardy as the Nemean lion’s nerve.” - 

Fus. I perceive you have a scratch at the back of_your 
hand; was it done with the foils? 

Spvasu. No; that’s a bite. My terrier Scamp caught at 
Rattler’s heels; he flung out and broke the dogs leg; and, 
while [vas strapping on the splints, the poor fellow mis- 
took my hand for a paunch, that’s all. iz - 

Somer. Well, Fusile, I must take a gallop to circulate my 
blood. I’m below freexing point. 

Spiasu. He! ha!ha! Shall I lend you a blanket ? = 
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Somug. I shouldlike to put yoursboasted hardihood to the 
test, 

Spnasu. Make it worth my while. 

Fus. I must conféss I do not think that Mr. Splasher could 
go without coat, cloak, or jacket, for an entire day. 

Spiasu. Will you back your opinion? 

Somer. I agree with you, Fusile; before nightfall he 
would be glad to cry, “ enough.” 

Spuas¥, What will you lay of that? 

Somer. Five hundred pounds. 

Serasu. Done! 

Somer. Done! 

Fus. A fair wager; I’m witness. 

Srnasir, When is it to take place ? 

Som. There’s no time like the preset. You are not to 
wear apy more 2 Camhing than,you have now on, and all the 
fires to be put out. I will not-be tes hard upon you. An 
hour or t¥o will be sufficignt—say till six o’clock, Fusile 
shfrhave the liberty of looking ip when he thinks proper ; 
arfd should you go out, you must leave word whither you 
- have bent your steps. * 

@pnasa. Then I’m not compelled to leave = house ? 

Soyer: That's at your own discretion. I suppose you 
have no particular wish to Idunge up Regent-street ? 

Sprasu, And the bet five hundred pounds ? 

Somer. Fixactly so. 

Spiasn. (Shaking “tunds with him.) - All right. “ ¢ Aside.) 
What‘a flat! c - 

Somer, I have but one condition more—that you will 
pledge me your w ord of honour, not to mention this wager 
tiff it be decided. 
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’ Sprasu. Oh, with all ny heart. You ‘had better-give me 
the .10ney at once, Sor erhill. 

Somer. Depend upon it, you’re done? I shall have a nurse 
and a doctor in readiness in case of any sezious result, 

S.LasH. Pooh! have a hogshead of punch ready. Make 
it a thousand, and I wont wear a coat fora week. 

Somer. Ha! ha! ha! Well, we'll leave you to your me- 
ditations. The wind is getting up, Splasher. We will look 
in again presently, though we are sure of a cold ~elcome. 
(Aside to Fus.) Bravo, Fusile ; our lucky star prevails—he 
is too much of @ sportsman to give in. We've puta stop to 
the wedding! Good inorning, Splasher! Shall we send you 
a fan? Good bye. Ha! ha! ha! 

. (Exeunt Somprnits and Fus.te, . 3.) 

Sprasu. I did not think Somerhill had been such a young 
one. That five hundred is bug,2d. To-day my match comes 
off with Leatherleg a. Newmarket — Miss Kitty against 
Bandit—two miles—a thousand guineas;—and as old Startle 
wont let me leave town, VII e’en make myself comfortale 
at home, and earn the five hundred, 

Enier Bos, i, H. 

Bor. The horses are ready, sir. 


Spas, Send them back, and order dint.er at five—I shall ~~ 


keep house to-day. 

Bos. That’s a queer start—Why, he's got the uneasiness. 

Spiasu. Do this, and return in an instant, 

Bos. What a precious hard place mize is. I wish he was 
my tiger just for one day—how I would work him. © 

(Exit Bos, t. 11.) 

Sp.asu. No more clothing than I’ve on now ;—I’m not 

to wear my other boot then! Well, the odds are in favour 
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of my rieht leg. ime will hang Hsayy—I never stayed at 
home a whole day but once in my fe, and that was w%en I 
dislocated my shoulder while hunting in Leicestershire. 


Bos re-enters, L. H. 


Bos. Dinner will be on the table at five, sir. 

Spuasn. Come here; I wish to speak to you, sirrah ! 

Bon. (Aside.) Now I’m a going to catch it ! 

Sriasti. As Somerhill says, it is rather cold to-day. Come 
here, sir. How sleek and warm the rascal looks ! I don’t see 
any reason why he should be more comfortable than his 
master. Take off your coat, sir. : 

Bos. Lord, sir! I feels the whip quite sufficient without 
thet. 

Spiacn, You know what you deserve; but this time you 
shall errape my anger” Off ‘with your coat! . 

Bos. I’ve got the rkewmatiz so crael bad in this left wing, 
sir, 

‘SPiasu. Am I to be obeyed? ¢ 

‘Bon, Well! (dside.) I don’t see no whip in the room. 

* (Takes off his cout.) 1t’s uncommon chilly to-day, 

Spuasn. Is it ? Then I must find a little exercise to warm 
you. <Ha! Thate it. (Pulls forward the table.) Now, sir, 
leap over this table. 

Bon. It’s quite wapossible, sir: I’m too stiff in the legs, I 
can run a *it on a fair course; but I never was. a good 
hunter. .% . a 

SeLAsm, Then I must teach you. (GoEs into dfessing-room, 
and brings out a carriage-whip.) Now, six—over ! 

Bon. I’m booked to break my knees.” 

Spuasu. Over! - 
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Enter Mr. Srarvyy, L. 


Sfarr, Over? What's over? [hope I’m in time. 

Svuasu. Glad to see you, old boy. 

Start. Thankee, thankee—Haven’t a moment to spare—~ 
been“detained longer than I expected at—(.dside)—No; I 
wont tell him I’ve been at the lawyer’s—he may suspect. 
I wish to see you at my house in two hours from this time. 
You must dine with me to-day, 

Spuasu. Can’t! 

Starr. You must; or you shall never dine with me again. 

Sptasu. Excuse me to-day, and I'll dine with you to- 
morrow, and every day this week, 

Start. Now, or never. 

Spiasn, You have got some cursed surprise or ether sn 
the back ground. 

Srarr. Do you wish to marry my daughter ? 

Spnasu. As soon as possible. 

Srartie. If I don’t see you ‘to-day, you” haven’t.the 
slightest chance. Will you dine with me? 

Spiasu, Well, then—if_ I must, damme if I don’t — I 
know you will be annoyed when I do come. 

Srarr. It will be the most pleasurable moment of my life 
—You're late this morning—I s¢2-you're not dressed.~ 

Spuasu. (Aside.) As much as I shall be to-day. I sup- 
pose it’s only a family dinner ? = 

Srart- A quiet, snug thing. (4sidg.) I'M not tell him 
there’s company; his astonishment will “be the greater, I 
expect you; be punctual. 

SpasH. Suppose *he rascally tailor hdd disappointed me, 
and I haven’t a coat # ~ 


Gicemen. *Phetté & Actes? SAb tc hel ean nine eames 
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if you hadn’t a shirt! Splasher, give me your hand ;—you 
are an ficnest fellow, and J like you. * You are a five bottle 
man, and fit to be the son-in-law of a Duke. Susy shall be 
yours some day., ( Aside.) How astonished he’ ll be by and 
bye. The Champagne shall flow to-night, my boy—be 
punctual! Oh! I’m a happy fellow! Fol de rol, lol, lol. 
(Exit, singing, L. B.) 

Setasn. The Champagne, I- think, has been flowing 
alreadyz—the old boy's forgot he hasn’t dined. What are 
“you about, huddled up in that corner ? 

Bon. (1, u. £.) J was only a thinking. 

Sprasn. ‘Thinking of what? 

Bon. How precious cold it is to be sure. : 
__Srnasn. It’s likely to be colder, Now, listen to my 
ofdergs—the cab to be ready in two hours—and you to 
remain” as yOuware. , And af you put on a coat or a jacket 
till the clock has struck six, you jnust consider yourself no 
longer in, my service. 

- BoB. onf (Groans. a 

« SpiasH. You’ve both your boots on! Take one off, sir. 

Bos. It will give me the gout,-sir, 

-Spiasu. No hesitation—off with the left boot! 
Bou. Then the boot on the near side is to go off, sir—Oh! 
(Bibs reluctantly takes off his boot.) 

Spiasu. I can’t afford to lose my five hundred for a 
whim of old Stertle’s. So go I must—and yet to go without 
a coat! Give i in then! No !—rather than that, I ¢ guld pre- 
sent enyself before” the astonished family é in cuerpo. (Exit, C.) 

Bos. ’m hanged if I don’t think the governor’s losing the 
little sense he has !—First he will go’out—then he wont— 
then he will,—then I’m to remain all day. in this airy situa- 
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pocket—there’s a bottle nf brandy on the*sideboard-and I’m 
blessed if I don’t stick." “o the kitchen fire. (Gets the brandy, 
and drinks.) What a miserable life-I do lead !—But it 
wont do to kick over the traces till I'm irependent. Who 
wow'd be a Tiger ? (Brit Bob, u. u,) 





SCENE IIL 
Srartie’s Drawing Room. Folding Doors. 


Enter Susan and Cravn, Rr. 


Svs. Somerhill not yet returned—the lawyers in the house 
—visitors arriving—my father declaring I am to be a bride 
—and I am yet ignorant of the name of the man to whor 
am assigned, 

Crap. Remain no longer-in dcubt, Miss ;—tcxe my 
word for it, Mr. Splashe* is to be the happy man. 

Svs. Never, Crape; my father-knows me net. sly obedi- 
ence has been mistaleen far a want of proper spirit ; but i ae 
shall find, where my happiness is at stake, I am not the 
passive creature he takes ie for. 

Crapg. Do let me kiss you, Miss;—it does me goou to 
hear a woman stick up for her rights ! 

Sus. You are a good girl, Crape. 

Craps. It breaks my heart to think how ill we poor 
wolnen are used. 


Enter STARTLE, L. Wo 
Well, my darling, your poor, fond parent is filled with joy 
at the thoughts of ycur approaching happiness. 
Craps, Wretchediess, you ought to have said, sir, 
Start. How dare you speak, Mrs. Pert? She will be 
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the happiest womap in England! {Have I not done every 
thing to make her comfortable Popreyil ed a proper husband 
for her? Not one of your white-faced, taper-waisted, dis- 
sipated London dandies, but a noble country gentleman, and 
as hale and jolly a fellow as any in the three kingdoms., 
Sus. (c.) In the absence of Somerhill, I know not how 
to act. : 
Crapg. (Aside to Ses.) Why don’t you speak, Miss ? 
——Wherews your spirit now? I wish we could change places 
for five minates, a pay hin off in his own coin, and astonish 





him a little. 

Srart. I knew I was right—she is quite overcome with 
the prospect of her good fortune, (4 loud knock heard at 
the ,door, ©, M.) Ob! that’s the happy dog !—that’s the 
jovial bifdegroom! 1 know his knock, Now then, girl, 
prepare for surprige’—ereparg to receive your husband,— 
Mr, Splasher. ‘ 

(Enter SqMERWILL, 1. 8.) 
Mm Somerhill !—(suikily,)—I’m gisappointed! FE scarcely 
thobght to have had the pRasure of seeing you till dinner time. 

Somer. Ever anxious in all thet concerns the welfare of 
Mist Susan, I wished to be an early witness of her happiness. 

= o , : (Crosses to ©.) 

Start, I hate intrasion. (Aside. ) If any thing else crosses 

rme ies dinner time, I shall be upset for the day. 
s. (Aside, and eagerly.) What's to be done, Somerhill ? 
aovee (Aside toler.) Fear not, dearest! Splastier will 
not be. fiere—he knows not of the marriage. (4 leud knock.) 

Star. Here’s Splasher at last! 


fy 
Enter SERVANT, L, B- 


a 
Mr., Mrs,, and the Miss Jenkinses. _ 
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Start. The whole tiibe!—Shew then up. ( it Spr- 
VANT, L, H.) Dear.me? Splasher’s more then half an hour 
behind his time. I’m getting uncommonly uncomfortable | 


(Enter Vin., Mrs., and the two Misses JENKINS, L. H.) 
(Tatroducing them.) My., Mrs., and the Misses Jenkins,—my 
daughter. Mr., Mrs., and the Misses Jenkins,—-My, Somerhill. 

Ma. ano Mrs, Jenktys. Delighted to see you. Every 

Miss Jennys. How handsome you look, dear! Whi 
sweet jewels! (Another knock, t. 11.) 

Srarr. Better late than never! I was becoming very 
uncasy; but now all doubts are at an end. 


happiness attend you ! 


Enter SERVANT, L, H. = ac 


Mr, Master, and Miss Jones, - 

Sart, Damn the Joneses! Send them up! (Exit Ser- 
vant, LH.) If Splasher disappoint me, all my well-con- 
trived schemes will be blown inte air, and I shall ve covered 
with shame, 

(Enter Mr., Master, and Miss Jones, 1. .) 
Ha! Jones, glad to see you! You know the Jenkins 
make yourselves at home, 

Jones, How charming the bride looks ! (To SomERHILt,) 
You are about to take possession of an inestimable jewel. 

Start. You mistake, friend Jones; that is not the bride- 
groom,. Mr, Splasher will be here in- a minute—( Aside) 
at least T hope so. (Another knock, u. 1.) This is k>, and 
all will yet go smoothly, 


Enter SERVANT, L. H. 


Mr. and Mrs. ‘fomkins. (Eait Survayr, 1. u.) 
Sart. My brain begins to turn !—some ‘readful disap- 
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pointmegt awaits mp. I ought to hafe dropped a hint to him 
that it was his wedding day. Soney be the master of the 
ceremonies, and infroduce these people to one another, 
(EnterMr. and Mrs. ToM&Ins, L. H,) 
Asthcy come to feast, they may as well set to at once ;—¥. hile 
they are filling their mouths, they'll not have time to as ques- 
tions. Jones, there’s a cold collation in the next room—brjng it 
forward, Now, Jones, see that my friends want nothing. ( Zhe 
Servant#open the folding doors, c., and bring forward a table 
ready set; the visitors retire up.) My pulse is at 120! ( Takes 
out his watch.) Vive-and-forty minutes after the time ap- 
pointed, I’m an unlucky fellow !—a victim to my own con- 
trivances. I shall be laughed at—(An outery and loud 
Tanghter, heard in the street, &. 4.) What noise is that! I’m 
in Sicha: trepidution, that I shake like an aspen leaf! Some 
calamity is certafnly hfingingtover me! (A tremendous knock 
heard, followed by a loud cheer, £.4.4 What suspense !—Is it 
good or Vad news ? 





Enter Swrvay! f, L. H. 

Mr. Splasher, sir. 

Srart. I am saved! 

Sus. I’m lost ! 

Soffer. Conftision ! this¢s indeed unexpected. 

Srarr, (Jo Servant.) How dare you giggle here, sir ? 
What was the meaning of that outery below ? 

SeRvant. Why, sir, Mr. Splasher drove up wither} mob at 
his hgels;—they ai laughed ;—then he gave them money ;— 
then they cheer’d! 5 7 

Srart, Generous fellow !—Shew him up. .(Eri¢ Ser- 
VaNT, L. 11.) Now, my friends; you shail see my son-in-law! 


You may judge what a father I am ip providing Susan with 
- 
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such a husband. (Asid’.) How astonished he'll be, when I- 
present him witha wife !—What a surprise ! 


Enter SPLASHER, L. 11, ia Aés shirt sheeves; @ boot on his 
right joot, and ared slipper dn his left; several large 
sspots of mud upon his shirt and waistcoat. 


Spnasn. Well, how are you? 

start, I’ petrified ! (The rest laugh loudly.) 

Spvasu. I'm rather out of condition !—Ha ! Samerhill! 
didn’t expcet to meet you here, You see it’s all right. 

Start, Will somebody have the kindness to wake me out 
of this disagreeable dream ? 

Spuasu, Lwill!—(Cuds at him with his handkevchief.)—T 
told you.you would be annoyed if I came. 

Somer. But, Mr. Splasher, how was it you roped the 
street of so large a portion of its mud? 

Spuasn. Upon starting, a wide-mouthed griffin set up a 
horse laugh! I twisted the whip.cord round himein an in- 
stant;—he replied, with well-directed charge of mutl-ra 
mob collected—I cut right and left—tcracked the whip—st-—~ 
st—st—old Praneer understood it, and spanked through 
them amidst a volley of mud as thick as a hail storm, 

Srarr. But old Prancer ought to have understood better 
than to stop at this house. Mr. Anti-Mania, the mad doctor, 

« lives at the other end of the street. 

Sprasn. Come, no sulks, old one! You’vg often sur- 
prised eve; and now L astonish you. Give and take, is fair 
play all thesworld quer. 

Srart, All my pleasant prospects are atan end.—( Aside.) 
me broken-heartéd old gentleman— 

«An uproar is again heard in the street, u."l.) 
What disturbance is that? Not another surprise, I hope! 


n2 
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Jones, (Looking through the window, Lu.) Why, I de- 
clare, there are two men a fighting—@ Ile one, and abig one. 

Spuasn. An even fifty upon the litte’ one. 

Joxes, They press upon him—now he fights through 
them—now he runs over ‘here ! 

SprasH. Runs, does he? Then it’s Rockingham to a don- 
key against him. ( Foices heard disputing without, L. HW.) 

Servants, (/ithout.) You can't come in here. 

Bos. {/Vithout.) Can't I though? Til make my way 
ay where. 

Enter Bon, &.1., in his shirt sleeves, and an old shawl thrown 
over his shoulders—his nose bleeding. 

Sprasn. What the devil do you want ? 

» Bos. Glorious news, Sir! Miss Kitty’s whopp’d the 
Bandit 

Sprwi. Bravé . 

Srart. What an Amazon! 

Bon. ‘Mie carrier pigeore as you ordered, is just arrived 
ate}'Antail’s with the news. 

Sprasa. Twenty guifteas for the intelligence, Buckskin ! 
We'll drink Miss Kitty’s health in’pint bumpers !—( Fills out 
wit for himself and Buckskin.) —Now, Bob—three cheers ! 
huzza 

Bos. Huzza !—huzza !—huzza! 

Sexasn. I make free you see, Startle! Can’t stop to talk 
to you ne eee must excuse me—I’ve another match 
in view! Pen, ink, gn% paper, there!—T%vo thousand Zuineas 
to day"—Miss Kitty for ever! (Exit R.u.) 

Sraxr. Another match in view! Miss Kitty for ever! . 
‘Then he fneans to decline my daughter!—T'll be revenged 
for"this public insult, How dare you, Sirrahn, come into my 
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Boa. (t.8.) Y 
was ‘his orders. I saddled on this shawl just for sesneys 
sake; but when I got out, how I wag chevied /—The boys 





cried out “mad dog!" and when I tripped up one of them, 
T caught such a ram one over the nose. 

Somer. (8.) Mr. Splasher’s conduct looks more like in- 

sanity than any thing else. : 
on. Wind me, if I don’t think he’s cracked in the cocoa- 
nut.—( Points to his head.) 

Srarr, You are right, Mr. Somerhill ; such atrocious be- 
haviour must be the effect of delirium. 

Bor, It were only this morning I said the same thing; 
he’s been coming such queer pranks lately: he wanted me 
to jump over the table to-day. 

Somer. Did he not receive a bite from a dog ? 

Bon. Yes; from Scamp, our terrier. ~I-see it as plain as 
the distance post—he’s got the Phoby / 

Somnr. It's aclear case of Hydrophobia! (Mxs. Jengins - 
shrieks, and faints.) 

Srart. He must be secured at-once! Tl send to the 
doctor's at the end of the,street. 

Bon. You had better; for when he once breaks out» he 
lays it in—above a Dit. 

Somer. Ladies, pray retire tu the dining room—the gen- 
tlemen will attend you. 

Srart. Take care of Susan, Mr, Somerhill.—(dside.) 
What 2 “disagreeable thing it is to be surprised ! ! 

Spuas. ( Without.) Buckskin '~order post horses-—1’m 

_ off to- night for Berkshire. (Srartue and Visitors run off, 0.) 

Somer. You stay’, Buckskin, and watch him. ‘Should he 

become outragegus, Wwe will be near to assist you. Susan, 
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<lepend on't, before supper time, T shall have your father’s 
consent forwed sn (Exeunt Soperniny and Svs Ay C) 

’ Bos, A pretty set,of cowards they aye to run away, and 
leave me to managethim, That’s capital wine !—Y1 drink 
Miss Kitty’s health agail.—Here he comes—Y’ feel a Jittle 
nervous, 


(Enter Serasupr—a letter in his hand—R.) 

Spnasu. See this letter is in time for the post—Wiffler 
will havg it on ‘Thursday, and the thing will be concluded. 
"This is an clegant dinner dress! What must old Startle and 
his friends take me for ? 

Bon. (Al the back.) An unhappy lunatic, 

Sprasu. It’s very ridiculous!—But when they know all— 

Bon. 'Fhey do! 

Spada, They’ Il laugh and enjoy the joke—Ha! ha! ha! 

Bon, “s prettyejdies ‘Thery’s a set of grinders. How hor- 
ribly he squints too ! 

Sprasbe, I’m as thirsty gs if I had been at a fox-hunt. 
Bgb,rgive me a tumbler of wine. Let me see—Whifiler is to 
carry fourtech pounds extra— 

Bos. He scenis pretty quiet now—T'll try him. If it’s 
thervhoby, he'll kick at the sight of water. 

(SPLAsHER walks aboyt in meditation, while Bos fills « 
glass with water.) 

Seas. Where’s the wine ? 

Bos. Here it is. 

(Bow advaners “i yh the g glass, cautiously, and in grewt fear.) 
_ He foams at the jouth already. 

Setase. What's this ¢ ? Water! Ugh! You know I detest 
water, you puppy. ” Ue throws the waler in Bow’s face.) 

Sor. Help! murder! 


to 
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(Ente two Servants, with a Keeper-and Assistant.) 
Sprvanr, There.fe - 3; secure him. 
Spiasn. That's easier said than done. 
(SLASHER drips up the heels of one, and knocks ano- 
- ther down.) 

What, four to one? Then I must try my speed. Forward! 
Yoicks—Soho ! (Exit Sptasuer, followed by Servants.) 

Bor. Secure him, and send for his mother. How very 
thirsty Lam. (Drinks wine.) Shall 1 get my twenty-guineas ? 
1s a man’s promise, when he’s got the phoby, worth any 
thing ? Now I'll think of that over a glass of wine. (Sits at 
the table, and drinks.) Who ig to pay me for a broken nose? 
How foolish of the governor to ran mad! At this particular 
moment too, when Kitty’s done the trick. (Drin#s.) What~~ 
a shocking disorder! I wonder whether they'll sniyther him 
between two feather beds? (Drink=.) ~ Ti’s lucky he didn’t 
bite me, for he was alvaysevery snappish. (Drinks.) Well, 
® man can’t die but once; then I wont whine. ary longer—- 
but I'll attack the brandy. (He drinks from the Cottle.) 
How very weak I get in the legs; “and I can’t look straight 
forward for the life of me Every thing doubles in the room ; 
the table turns, and doubles. What paper is that? (Frkes 
the letter from the table.) “es, it’s a double letter. I'm ~ 
tired of this: I shall go out, and take a ¢urn. (He reels.) 
How uneven the floors are in these old houses. My throat’s. 
parched ; so is the bottle—quite dry. Where’s my head gone 
to? *V hat a dreaceful noise there is-~-Wo calls Bob Buck- 
skin? V'p~ a-comisg. (He reels, and falls upon the ground.) 

Spuasu. (Wi tthout.) Bob Buckskin ! 

Bos, Coming! 

Spiasu. (. Without ) Make haste, and assist the poor devil, 

our master, Bob. 
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Bos. Coming ! ; 
Enter Sprasume, c., with his hands tieg behind him, gid a 
white nighteap on his head. 

* Sprasn. So Tn” seized with hydrophobia! AThey have 
left me for a few minutes to compose myself, 

Bon, (lsleep.) Beware of mad dogs. 

SpLasu. That's an unnecessary caution to me. This is 
some scheme of old Startle’s, and be curs’d to him. Bob, C 
say—(s@mbles over him) — Upon the floor, drank, and 
Wleep! (He kicks him. ) Rise, rascal! 

Bon, Who calls me? (Seeing Spuasuer.) What 2 fright- 
ful spectacle ! : 

SeLasn. What brought you upon the ground, sir ? * 

~ Bon, + swimming in the head. I’ve been subject to fits 
froma thf cradle, 

Souagn. Get ay} you dranken dog, and slacken these 
curbs, 

Bor, (ve me your hari, and help me up. 

(Laughter,gand noise of merriment.) 

‘Spiasu. ‘They're enfoying themselves below — making 
“merry at my expense ; but I’ll be @ven with them, (A clock 
strikes six.) Six o’clock—Huzza! Somerhill’s five hundred 
pounds are gone | Huzza! Prout, you scoundrel ! 

Bos. I sha’n’t shout! When you was in your senses 
-you'd never let me rest. Now you're mad, you ouglit to be 
quiet. 

Spiasu. Mad !-If my arms were free#-Remember? sir, | 
owe yo something, 

Bos. Yon do—twenty ‘guineas, and half-a- year’s wages; 
and as I dén’t choose to serve a man wifi the Phoby, you'll 
pledse to stick three months’ notice in the bill. 

(The Band below strikes up a Quadrille.) 
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SerasH. Oh! if dancing is the order cf the day, here goes— 
(Sprasien starts off to the Music—Bow endeavours 
to follow him; while they are dancing— 





Enter SowERuie, STarTLE, Purine, Susan, Pisétors, and 


Servants with candles, c. 


Seiasu. Somerhill, I’ve won your five hundred, 

Sumer, Dearly won it, and you shall have it. 

Setasu. Thankee—thankee. You're a man of honour— 
give me your hand.—I can’t take it just yet! 

Somer. Give Mr. Splasher his liberty. 

(To the Keeper, who releases SPLASHER.) 

Spnasu, Now J’ll be even with old Startle. (Starés.) Ha! 
who is that little wretched old man with an elephant on his 
head ?-—Remoye the mountain. (He knocks of Stan..’s wig.) 

Srarv. Pinion his arms again. 

Spxiasu. Look at the moon ;—what does she say ?—listen ! 
—All the world’s insane; and each man thinks ais neigh- 
bour madder than himself. Why not trip up old Atlas by 
the heels, and send the globe s;inning? (Je trips =p 
Starthe.) How are yor? My name is Whirligig, Give 
me a bowl of lighted sulphur. 

Bon. (Upon the floor.) Give me a glass of Soda_ Water. 

Sraxr. What an escape you’ve had, Susan. By this time, 
you would have been his wife! Mr, Somerhill, she shall be 
yours to-morrow morning; and I’ll never attempt to surprise 
any op. again. 3 ‘ 

Somer. I know-not how to thank you! Mr. Sjtasher’s 
case, I fear, is hopeless. The money I have lost to him I'll 
pay over to a trust_2. : 

Senasu. No you wont, while I'malive to receive it. Tam 
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#3 sane, though not quite so deep as you. (SomERHILL gives 
him notes.) I see through it. I’ve been cleverly haf—a 
sprat to catch a whale. I, ought to cai you out, Mr. Sofner- 
hill, 

Fvs. Shall I make arrangements ? z 

Spasu. I'll not trouble you, Captain. A letter’s off to ck 
Whiiller, accepting his cKallenge to ride a match for a 
thousand. Now, as it is P. P., I should not like to run*the 
risk of paying forfeit. You've all done the knowing one. 
(“hey laugh.) Well, forget and forgive—that’s the best way. 
But I have certainly been very ill used. 1 appeal to you— 
(To the ludience.)—May 1 not hope for better treatment 
here?—Your hands decide it—I ask a laugh for the Man, 
and a voarfor the Tiger. 


THE EN). 
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